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Inelosure with Mr. Swift's No. 129. 


_ (Copy) 


Department of Foreign Affairs, 
Tokio, the Sth day, of the 7th 
a month, the 25rd year of. Meiji. 
(July 5, 1890, ) 
His Excel lency, 
John r, Swift, : 
Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Pleipotentiary of the United 
States of America, 
Sir: 
I hage the honor to acknowledge the receipt of Your 
Excdl lency's Note of thre esth of april last, guattekus by instruc- 
tion, the copy of a Dem atch from the Honorable the Secretary of 
Statte of the United States in continuation of the subject of the. 
right of His Imperial Majesty's Goverrment under existing laws, to 
imp 08 @ areqnee foes and internal taxes in respect of m imported 
mk eek: ‘medical Preparation known as "Scott's Erma sion, * 
“I find it ‘impossible after an attentive consideration of the 
observations contained in that De@atch, to share entirely the can- 


I have consequently in the usual 


clusions therein expressed, 
course instructed His Imperial Majesty's Chargé d'Affaires at Wash- ” 
ington to communicate the further views of the Imp erial. Faas 
on the subject ha the Honorable the Secretary of State. : 
I avail myself of this occasion to renew to Your Excellency 
the assurances of my highest consideration,’ 
(Signed) VISCOUNT SIUZO AOKI, 


‘HI. J.M"s. Minister for Foreign Affairs. 
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rnelosure (1.) with mr, Swift's No, 140. 
idinahation edpy.. 
, No. 17 one Dapiirment for Foreign Affairs, lokio, 
the 8th day, the 7th month, the #érd year 
of Meiji ( July 8th 1890), 
Hie Bxoellency, 
John F, Swift, 
Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary 
of the United States of America, 
Sir: » 

I have the honor to inform Your Excellency that in view 
of the increasing spread of the cholera which has app eared at 
the port of Nagasaki and the adjacent districts, the Imperial 
Government have deemed it necessary, in order to prevent the 
spread of the disease to the other pagets of the Empire, to, | 
enforce at the ports of side ath’ in Yamaguchi Prefecture, 
Kobe in Nida, Peetesthre:. Yokehese in Kanacawa Prefecture, 
and Hakodate in Hokkaido, the "Regulations for the Inspection 
“of Vessels arriving from Localities infected with Cholera, " 
which were promulgated by Decree No, 31 of tie 15th year of 
webad in'reep ect to vessels arriving at those ports, either a 
direct or through intermediate ports, after having left or 
touched the port of Nagasaki, and that the Minister for Home 
Affairs has issued Notification No, 22 to that effect, the 
copy and translation of which I have the honor to enclose 
herewith, 

Considering the urgent necessity of the measure for the 


welfare 


. (8) 
welfare and protection of both Japanese sub j ects and foreign 
residents, I deem it my .duty to request you to take at once 


the necessary steps to secure the observance of the said 


Regulations by all the persons and vessels of your nationality, 


I beg to add that vessels arriving at Kobe, Osaka and 
Héiogo will be subject to medical inspection at Wadanomiseki 
in the Province of Settsu, Hiogo Prefecture, and those arrive- 
ing at Yokohama and Tokio, at Nagaura in the Province of 
Sagami, Kanagawa apubnecuré. be stated in the enclosed copy 
and translation of Notification No, 23. 

I avail myself of this opportunaty to renew to Your 

Excellency the assurances of my highest consideration, 


(Signed) Viscount SIUZO AOKI, 


Minister for Foreign Affairs. 


Enclosure (2) with Mr, “Swift's No, 140, 


(Copy) 
Translation. 


NOTIFICATION NO. 22. 


oa2Q-— 


In view of the increasing spread of the Cholera which has 


appesred at the port of Nagasaki and the adjacent districts, 
it is hereby notified that all vessels arriving at the under 
mentioned ports, either direct or through intermediate ports, 
after pare left or touched the port of Nagasaki, will be 
subjected ¥ medical inspection in conformity with the "Reg- 
. wlations for the Inspection of: Vessels arriving from Local 
ities infected with Cholera," which were promulgated by De- 
cree No, Sl in the 6th sala of the 15th year of Meiji. 
The port of Akamagaseki, Yamaguchi Prefecture. 
The port of Kobe, Hiogo Prefecture, 
The port of Yokohama, Kanagawa Prefecture, 
The port of Hakodate, Hokkaido. 
COUNT SAIGO TSUGUMICHI, ° 
Minister for Home Affairs. 


The 7th day, the 7th Month, 


the 23rd year of Meiji. 


Enclosure (3) with Mr. Swift's No. 140. 


(Cop y) j ‘ 


Translation. 


NOTIFICATION NO, 23, 
--O-- 
Whereas certain vessels are required to undergo medical 


inspection by virtue of Notification No. 22 of this date, it 


is hereby notified that vessels arriving at Kobe, Hiogo, and 


Osaka will be subjected to such inspection at Wadanomisaki in 
the Province of Settsu, Hiogo Prefecture, and vessels arriving 
___\@t MtcYokohama and Tokio, at Nagaura in the Province of Sagami 


Kanagawa Prefecture, 


COUNT SAIGO TSUGUNICHI, 


Minister for Home Affaigs. 


The 7th day, the 7th month, 


the 23rd year of Meiji, 


Enclosure ( 4) with Mr, Swift's No, 140, 


Cop y. 


‘y 


No, 71. Tegation of the United States, 


Tokio, July 9, 1890, 


C, R, Greathous Esq. 

United States Consul General, Kanagawa (Yokohama), 
Sir: | 

I have to enclose for your information a copy of a Note 
which I have received from His Excellency, Viscount Aoki, H. 
I,J,M's, Minister for Foreign Affairs, stating that in view 
of the increasing spread of cholera which has appearéd at the 
port of Nagasaki and adjacent districts, the Imperial Govern- 
ment have deened it necessary to Prevens the spread of the 
disease to other parts of the Bupire of Japan, to. enforce at 
the ports of Amagaseki in Yamaguchi Prefecture, Kobe in Hiogo 
Prefecture, Yokohama in Kanagawa Prefecture and Hakodate in 
Hokkaido, the "Regulations for eis is oandon- oe Vessels 
"arriving pee Localities Infected with Cholera", which were 
promulgated by Decree No. $l so ee year of Meiji, in 
respect to vessels arriving at those ports, direct or through 
intermediate ports, after having left or touched the port of 
Nagasaki, re 

I enclose herewith translation copy of Notification No, 
22, dated Judy 7, 1890, eased by H.1.J.M's uinies or for Home — 
Affairs to the forego ing effect and translation copy of Beste 
fication No, 23, d“ted July 7, 1890, from the same ) Minister 


directing where certain vesedls will be required to indbtgo 


medi cal 


(2) 
medical insp ection in compl iance with Notification No. 22. 


In compliance with the request of H.1I.J.M's. Government, 
the Consul General, Consuls and Consular Officers of the 
United States exercising judicial funetions in Japan are here- 
by authorized and required to enforce such Regulations and : 
Notifications by proper action and proceedings and to arrest, 
try and punish all citizens of the United States or other per 
sons subject to the -jurisdiction thereof, for violating the | 
sqme. Any violation of any such Regulation by any such 
éttiaee or a shall be deemed a misdemeanor to be tried 
and punished by the United States Consular Courts as in case 
of other misdemeanors committed by such citizen or person in 
Japan, 

You are directed to give notice by publication in the 
local newspapers or otherwise, as you may deem most effective, 
that the said Regulations and Notifications will be enforced 
from this date until further notice and that the Commanders, 
Masters and Officers of vessels flying the flag of the United 


States and persons subject to the jurisdiction thereof will 


be required to conform to the said Regulatdons and Notifica- 
| : 


tions, _ ) eect 


You are also directed to instruct, at the earliest mo- 
ment possible, the Consul s of the United States in Japan ‘o 
enforce the above mentioned Regulations and Notifications of 
H.1.J.M's, Government in respect to all the above mentioned 
persons, 

I am, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 


JOHN F, SWIFT. 
 Enelosures: 
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Viscount Aoki to Mr. Swift, July 8, 1890, 


Notification No, 22, Dept. of Home Affairs. 


Notification No, 28, Dept, of Home Affairs. 
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Enclosure l, with Mr, -Swift's No, 141. 

Translation copy. 

No, 14, ) Repartment for Foreign Affairs, Tokio, — 
the 2nd day, the Sth month, the Zérd, 


year of Meiji (May 2, 1890, ) 


His Excellency, 
John F, Swift, 
Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary of 


the United States of America, 


I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of Your 
Excellency's wote dated the Srd of September, 1889, in which 
your request me to obtain certain information concerning fi- 
nancial matters of the Imperial Government for the years 1880 
to 1889, inclusive, to be used in the compilation of the 
Eleventh Census of the United ctates and to cause the blanks 
enclosed therewith to be filled, 

: Ravine referred the matter immediately to the Department 


of Finance, I have now the honor to enclose herewith a docu- 


ment specially prepared on account of the difficulty of fill- 


ing the blanks as desired, 
I avail myself of this occasion to renew to Your 
Excellency the assurances of my highest consideration, 
(Signed) Viscoumt $IUZO AOKI, - 


Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
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‘PARTIES represented in the Lower House of the 


INDEPENDENTS------- 95 members. 


diene a 


Japanese Parliament. 


- $0 called, but likely to 
amalgamate ultimately into 
the real Conservative party, 
possibly, something like the 
English Conservatives. 


—— 


DAIDOsiAs-~<-~.—. 2 54 memb ers. 


AIKOKUKO-T0-------+ 28 * 


we hiuittts: camaier gt ae aie 17 
KYUSHU SHIMPO-TO--- 13 
KOIN CLUB---------- 8 °* 


Various local 
factions-------- 17 * 


These will inevitably amalgamate 


to form the Radical Party, 


KAISHIN-TO-----~--=- 46 members. 


a 


Originally moderate liberals. 
This party has no longer any 
raison d’etre.It is almost 
sure to break up, a portion 
going over to the Radical 
camp and a portion to the 
Conservatives mentioned above 


as 


JCHI-T0---------~.. 12 members. 


This party has no raison da’ 
etre and must drift into the 
Conservative camp. 


Various local factions Ww Fes 
which mst drift into 


the Conservative camp--- 15 members. 


: TOTAL number of members of Parliament-------- 500. 


5 


is 
f 


Ate. 


the left wing, which leans to consey- 


The Sagan Daily Mart. vatism. The Kokumin-no-Zomo admires | 


—_ the consummate skill of the centre, 


——E 


in maintaining apparent harmony among 


Yonounama, Tursnay, AUGUST ‘12, 18y0. The Tokyo 


| these incongruous elements. 
journal, however, shares the common belief 


a | ' 
POLITICAL PARTIES IN THE DIET. that the Dardo-ha is not destined to retain 


.. 


+ long its ~present influence. The right | 
WRITING under this heading, the Koku- wing may readily be detached by Count 
min-no-Tomo of the 3rd instant reviews ITAGAKI if only he sees his way fo assume 
the position of the various political parties an attitude of greater liberality, while it 
represented in the Diet. After reproduc- would be easy for Viscount TANI to ob- 
ing statistical classifications of the members tain the adhesion of the left wing. Thus 


from four of the Tokyo daily papers, the the only portion of the party likely to 
Hocht Shimbun, the Daido Shimbun, the remain true to its leader will be the wary 
Fiji Shimpo, and the Kokumin Shimbun, | centre. Moreover, those'*members of the 
our contemporary proceeds to observe that, Daido-ha who are of the provinces of the 
much as these papers differ in respect of North-east—and they form the majority 
the numerical strength of the several par- of the party—are not, according to the 
ties in the Diet, men capable of judgment | view of the Kokumin-no-7omo, by any 
seem to agree in assigning the largest | means ardent in their attachment to Count 
number to the so-called “ Independents,” | Goto: neither are they as ambitious of 
who are followed in order by the Dardo-ha, | political distinction as the members of the 


the Xatshin-to, and the Atkoku-ko-to. centre. Our contemporary is persuaded 
Thus of all the parties, the Daido-ha has to believe that, for the present.at least, 
obtained the largest number of mem- the members of the Dasdo-ha in the North- 
bers. That it has been able to secure East will maintain an independent political 
so many ts attributed by our contem- | organization of a liberal tendency after 
porary to the extremely favourable cir- the fashion of the Shimpo-to of Kyushu. 
cumstances under which it was brought | As yet, however, the Daido-ha may justly 


into existence. It was organizedonavery, | },. proud of the number of gifted members 
broad basis, and at a moment when the in its ranks. Especially in _ political 


“ feggauhe. Pay time been dis- manoeuvres its members are far ahead of 
solved, and the Aazshin-to was in a state. even those among the Xazshin-to noted 


of temporary torper. When, further, itis: for their sagacity. In literary talent Mr. 
remembered that the avowed object of the SUEHIRO JUKYO is most distinguished ; in 
, 


IK was to attack the clan system of business capacity Mr. Oye TAKU; in poli- 
overnment, there is no wonder that it- tical] experience Mr. KONO HIRONAKA ; in 


obtained the adhesion of all the politicians legal ability Mr. SueMaTsu (hitherto Ko- 
out of power and not belonging t& the © MYOJ!) SABURO, and in boldness Mr. 


Kaishin-to. Thus the Daido Danketsu, as Suzuki SHojt. The Tokyo journal is sure 
it was called before the breaking up of its that the members of the Datdo-ha will 
ranks into three parties,;—the A tkoku-ko-to, - distinguish themselves in the Diet more 
the resuscitated Ftyu-to, and the Datdo-ha for skill in taking advantage of every turn 
—extended its influence over a wide ate, of affairs than for constancy to any fixed 
Owing chiefly to these circumstances the policy. As to the resuscitated Fiyu-to, 
party succeeded in emerging from the late MN iin contemporary observes that its influ- 
elections with much éc/at, notwithstand- | ence in the Diet will be comparatively 
ing that its influence was weakened by | weak. .But its members will not be dis- 
the organization of the Aikoku-ko-to and concerted by this, a& they have not been 
the resuscitated Fiyu-to. Though numeri- very solicitous of obtaining seats in the 


cally strong, the Dardo-ha, as might be Legislature. The Kokumin-no-Tomo, how- 


inferred from ; the manner in which ‘it ever, thinks it a very lamentable fact that 
sprang into being, is not distinguished by the leader of the party, Mr. O1 KENTARO, 
any strong cohesion among the different was declared disqualified for sitting in the 


elements composing it. Our contem- Diet. Among the members, the more 
porary divides these elements into three celebrated are Messrs. NAKAE TOKUSUKE, 


classes; first, the centre, which is com- ’ formerly editor of the Osaka Shinonome 


posed of men more distinguished for au- Shimbun, SHIMAZU TADASADA, President | 
dacity in changing with the changes of 


the times than for devotion to any par- 
ticular cause or principle; secondly, the 
right wing, which contains men pro- | 
fessing liberal principles; and thirdly, , 


of the Nagano Prefectural Assembly, and 
ARAI SHOGO of the ‘‘ Osaka Affair” fame, 
The party will be unable to wield any 
formidable influence in the Diet, but as an 
adjunct to some of the larger parties it is 
certainly not to be slighted. Its closest 
affinities will probably be with the Askoku- 
ko-fo, concerning the future prospects of 
which our contemporary seems to enter- 
tain a highly favourable opinion. Its nu- 
merical strehgth in the Diet is:not as 
great as that of the Daido-ha, but it 
is far stronger tham-the latter in respect 
of cohesion and combination. Its dis- 
tinctive characteristic is sincere devotion 
to its political creed. From this point of 
view, the actions of its representatives 
in the Diet may be too scrupulous and 
unbending, but they will never, the Xo- 
kumin predicts, be open to a charge of 
inconstancy or tergiversation. The cour- 
ageous Mr. HAYASHI YUZO, the solid Mr. 
KATAOKA KENKICHI, the business-like 
Mr. TAKENOUCHI TSUNA, the logical 
Mr. Uyext Emori, and the experienced 
Mr. SuGITA are the more distinguished 
members. There is one circumstance, 
however, which our contemporary regrets 
for the sake of the party: namely, that 
the majority of its members are of Tosa 
origin. It has thus a somewhat exclusiye 
appearance, and may on that account fail 
to find favour with the inhabitants of other 
localities. The Tgkyo magazine recom- 
mends Count ITAGAKI and his followers 
to take suitable measures to obviate 
this unfavourable impression. With re- 
gard to the Fich?-to, the Kokumin-no-Tomo 
observes that it is not by. any means 
strongly represented in the Diet. Some 
people believe that it will be led in the 
Lower House by Mr. MuTSU, and in the 
upper by Viscount AOKI, Our contem- 
porary is of opinion that this party labours 
under three serious disadvantages ; first 
its aristocratic associations ; secondly its 
Choshu clan tendency, and. thirdly, its 
“ odour of silver” (love of money). It is 
not destined, we are told, to grow powerful, 
and our contemporary doubts very much 
whether aman of Mr. MuTsu’s penetra- 
tion really contemplates identifying him- 
self with such a party. The Hoshu-to and 
the Kyushu Shimpo-to are nearly equally 


| represented in the Diet, and must not be 
over-looked in any forecast of the _ politi- 


| cal situation, because they are both -rich 
lin talented members. Mr. KAWASHIMA 
| Jun of Kagoshima, Mr. MATSUDA MASa- 
|} HISA of Saga, and Mr. YAMADA BUHO 
j}of Kumamoto, are the most conspicu- 
j}ous members of the Ayushu Shimpo-to. 


The Hoshu-to can, on the other hand, 
boast of such distinguished names as those 
of Messrs. SUGIURA JUKO, Oyaci BIICHI- 
RO, MOTODA HAJIME, and SASA ToMo- 
FUSA: Our contemporary persists in 
calling these persons Conservatives, though 
some of them strongly object to the title. 
With reference to the Aatshin-to, the Koku- 


ae ; 

| min-no-Zomo observes that its failure to 
| obtain a majority, or at least the largest 
| rélative number of members in the Diet, is 


the more significant, as it has endeavoured 
ever Since its first appearance to enlist the 
sympathies of men certain to possess the 
franchise. The cause of the failure is as- 
cribed to its unfortunate record with 
regard to the question of Treaty Revision 
last year. It is to be regretted that men 
like Messrs. KoIzuKA Ryu, TSUNODA 
SHIMPEI, KATO MASANOSUKE, SUNAGAWA 
YUSHUN, YAMADA ICHIRO, ICHISHIMA 


| KENKICHI, and HApDANO DENZABURO 


were defeated at the Jate elections. 
Further, whatever may have been the 
cause of his decision, it is to be sincerely 
regretted for the sake of the Xazshin-to, 
that Mr. YANO Fumio has retired from. 
political life. It is also unfortunate that 
Mr. HATOYAMA, who is reported—though 
incorrectly we (Fapan Mail) believe—to 
have intimate connections with the Kaz- 
shin-to, was unable to obtain a seat in the 
Diet. Equally regrettable is the absence 
from the list of the elected of the name of 
Mr. KATO TAKAAKI, a confidential lieu- 


| tenant of Count OKUMA, though it should 


be observed that he made no attempt to 


| canvass. Still the Kaishin-to, with Messrs. 
| SHIMADA SABURO, OZAKI YUKIO, FujiTA 


MOKICHI, and INUKAI’KI at its head, is by 
no means an unimportant factor in the 
Diet. Its organization may appear to out- 
siders firm and strong, but those well ac- 
quainted with its affairs seem to doubt 
this, and even question whether it will be 
able to hold its different sections in the 


| bonds of discipline in the Diet. Last year, 


when the question of Treaty Revision was 
agitating the public mind, the two great 
organs of the party, the Hocht Shimbun 
and the Alainicht Shimbun, were observed 
| to adopt different and conflicting lines of 
| argument on some important points. For 
instance, when Count OKUMA endeavoured 
to conciliate Count ITo and his followers 
by promising that the judges of foreign 
origin mentiohed in the Diplomatic Note 
| should be naturalized in Japan, the Hoch 
| supported its ‘leader, while the Mainichi 
argued as if little or no importance attached 
}to the naturalizatidn proviso. However, 
| the Kokumin hopes that the leaders of the | 
| party, taught by the experience of last 

year, may take precautions against a repe- | 
tition of such fatal errors. As to the so- 

called “Independents,” our contemporary 

ridicules the notion attributed to some of 

| them, of forming themselves into a distinct 

party on an independent platform ; for the 

“Independents,” thongh spoken of as 

| one class, are an extremely heterogeneous 

body, being composed of men of all kinds of 

political creeds, from extreme conservatism 

to extreme radicalism, Lastly, as to the 

proposed alliance of the progressive par- 

ties, the Kukumin-no-Tomo considers that | 
the settlement of this question will decide 
the political situation for thé present, at 
least since a union of all the parties would 
mean 173 votes in a House of 300. 
| Many persons doubt ‘whether the Daido- 
ha will join thé alliance, but, éven ex- 
cluding that party, and supposing that 
one-fourth of the “Independents” are. 
won over, there still remain 135 votes, a 

formidable number when we consider that 

the rest of the House is divided into 

several separate parties. Our contem- 

porary does not believe that the alliance, 

even if successfully formed, will last long ; 

neither does. it believe that the existing 
parties will long remain in their present 
condition. A time will come when en-. 
tirely new parties with intelligible plat- 

forms will be formed out of the present 

associations, the latter being only pro- 

visional in their nature. At present, the 

best course for the progressive parties to 
adopt, in the opinion of the Kokumzn, is 
union, for thus and thus alone will they be 
able to effect what they desire to accom- 
plish in the coming Diet. Union, however, 
does not look at all as probable now as it 
‘did a fortnight ago. 


Elm 3 trite Mr. Sen ftb leo. rot 


heratas 


—— 


a The Sagar Daily Mail. 


Yoxouama, Saturvay, Avoust 2, 1890. 
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LAW OF MEETINGS AND POLITICAL | 


ASSOCIATIONS. 


Law No. 53. 


We hereby give our sanction to the present Re- 
guiations relating to the Law of Meetings and 
Political Associations eget oyobi Seisha-ho), 
and order the same to be promulgated. 

(His Imperial Majesty’s Sign-manual.) 
| Great Seal.) 


Dated July 25th, 1890. 
(Countersigned) 


Count YamaGaTa ARITOMO, 
Minister President of State. — 

Count Sarco TsukuMICAHI, 
Minister of State for Home Affairs. 


‘Article 1,—" Political Meetings” in this law 


mean meetings assembled in public for the deli- 
very of leectures and the discussion of matters 
relating to politics, whatever such meetings may 
be called; “ political associations” include all or- 
ganized bodies with objects relating to politics, 
whatever names such associations may bear. 

Article 2.—-Each political meeting shall be ar- 
ranged for by a projector, 

When it has been decided to hold a meeting, | 
the projector shall intimate the fact to the police . 


station of the district where the eres, of meeting | 


is, 48 hours before the opening of the meeting. — | 

On such intimation being made the police station 
shall at once acknowledge its receipt of the same, 

The place and date, the name of the projector of 
the meeting, as well as the names, residences and 
ages of the speaker or lecturers, shall be mentioned 
in the above letter of intimation (todokesho), and 
the signature and seal of the projector shall be 
affixed to the same. 

The effect of the intimation (todoke-ide) shall 
cease, if the meeting be not opened within 3 hours 
after the period mentioned in the same. 

Article 3.—-No person other than adult male 
—s of Japan in the possession of public rights 
(koken) can be the projector of a political meeting. 

Article 4.—Soldiers of the army or seamen of 
the navy, on service, or with the first and second 
reserves when mobilized, ‘police officials, instructors 
and students of Government, public and private 
schools, infants and women are not permitted to 
assemble in political meetings. 

In the case of meetings which may be opened to 
make te ewe for the election of members of 
an assembly Organized by law, the restrictions of 
this article which shall not apply to those who have 
the right of electing or of being elected, during 
the thirty days which precede the date of voting. 

_ Article 5.—No foreigtier can speak or lecture 
in political meetings. 

Article 6.—No political meeting can be held in 

the open air, 
_ Article 7.—Should it be intended to assemble 
in public or to hold a procession in the open air, 
the projector of the same shall intimate the place 
of assembly, the date, and the road through which 
it is intended to pass, to the police station of the 
district, 48 hours beforehand and obtain permission 
for the same, . This regulation shall not, however, 
apply to festivals, religious celebrations or clubs, 
the games of students or other occasions which are | 
recognized by custom and usage. 

_ Police stations may notagive permission should 
injury to peace and order be apprehended. 
Police stations may prohibit meetings and move- 
ments of crowds in the open air in any case, should 
the same be deemed injurious to peace and order. 
Article 8.—No meeting or movement of a crowd 


(procession) in the open air is allowable during 
the time from the opening till the close of the 

ouses, within a radius of three miles of the 
Imperial Diet. The additional sentence of para- 
graph 1, Article 7, shall also be applied in the case 
of (is Article. 

Article 9.—A police station’ may detail con- 
Stables in uniform who shall attend political 
meetings and regulate the same. 


Projectors of political meetings shall supply to 
the police attending the meetings any seats de- . 
manded by them, and shall answer whatever ques- 


. tions relating to such meetings may be asked by 


them. The attendance and superintendence of the 
police referred to in the first paragraph of this 
article may take place in the case of meetings 
deemed to be injurious to peace and order, 

Article 10.—No person can attend any assembly, 
carrying arms or lethal weapons. Persons whio 
carry arms in accordance with regulations are, 
however, excepted. , 

Article 11.—No meetings are permitted to be 
held where speeches are delivered to shield crimi- 
nals, or to protect or congratulate persons guilty 
under the criminal law, or persons pendente lite of 
a Criminal Court, or to instigate the commission of 
crime, my 

Article 12.—Police officers may challenge any 
who wilfully conduct themselves in a tumultuous 
or turbulent manner, and if such do not observe 
their orders may expel them from the hall. 

Article 13.—Police officers may order the dis- 
solution of a meeting in the following case :— 

(1). When the existence of the meeting is a con— 
travention of atiy of the provisions of this law. 

(2), When Article 11 is contravened, or the 
meeting is deemed to be injurious to peace 
and order. 

In the latter case the speech or discussion of a 
particular person may be suspended, without en- 
tirely suspending the proceedings. 

(3). When the attendance of the polict is op- 
posed, or their seats are not provided at their 
request, or their questions are not answered. 

(4). When the persons assembled are tumultu- 
ous, and do not become quiet when ordered 

“to do so. 

(5). When a number of persons contravene Ar- 
ticles 4 and 10 and do not observe the orders 
of the police to leave the hall. 

Article 14.—Should political meetings be held 
without the communication mentioned in Article 2 
being made, the projectors shall be punished by 
fines of not less than ye 10 and not more than 
yen 100; and the persons who lease the-hall shall 
be similarly punished. 

Article 15.—Should the information mentioned 
in Article 2 be false, projectors shall be punished 
as prescribed in the previous article. 

Krticle 16.—Any person who contravenes Article 
3, or who assembles in contravention of Article 4, 
and any projector who does not prohibit them 
from doing so, shall be punished by fines of not 
less than yen 2 and not more than yen 20. 

The penalty on projectors who contravene Ar- 
ticle 5 shall be similar to that in the last paragraph. 

Projectors who:.cause persons prohibited from 
assembling in a political meeting, to so assemble 
by enticing or we them, shall be liable to 

unishment one degree heavier than that mentioned 
in paragraph 1 of this Article. : 

Article 17.—Projectors and speakers who con- 
travene Article 6 shall be punished by minor im- 
prisonment for not less than 11 days and not more 
than 6 montlis, or by fines of not less than yen 5 
and not more than yen 50. 

Article 18.—For contraventions of Article 7, 
projectors or instigators shall be punished by fines 
of not less than yen 10 and not more than yen 100. 

Article 19.—For contraventions of Article 8, 
projectors and instigators shall be punished by 
minor imprisonment for not less than 11 days and | 
not more than 6 months, or by fines of not less 
than yen 10 and not More than yen 100. 

Article 20.—Contraventions of Article 10 shall 
be punished by minor imprisonment for not less 
than 11 days and not more than 6 months; pro- 
ey whi fail to prohibit such contravention shall 

similarly punished. 

Article 21.—Contraventions of Article 11 shall 
be punished by fines of not less than yen 20 and 
not more than yen 200, or by minor imprisonment 
for not than 1 month and not more than 6 months. 

Article 22.— Persons who refuse to leave a meet- 
ing when ordered to do so or who refuse to obey 
the orders of the police dissolving a meeting, shall 
be punished by minor imprisonment for not less 
than 11 days: and not more than 6 months, or by 
fines of not less than 2 yeu 20, | 

Article 23.—Political associations shall be con- 
trolled by officials (yakunin), 


Each political association shall intimate its name, 
its officials, and members to the police station of 
the district where its office is situated, through the 
medium of its officials within three days after its 
formation, The same process is necessary when 
ney change occurs in the matters to be reported as 
above. 3 

Police stations shall at once intimate the receipt 
of the information above mentioned. | 

Officials shall answer whatever questions re- 
lating to the association the police may ask. i 

Article 24.—When a political association shall 
open a meeting for the delivery of political speeches, 
Article 2 shall be observed. Meetings held at fixed 
times, and the places and speakers of which are 
seitled beforehand, need not be reported to the 
police when intimation has been made of the first 
meeting, always provided such intimation be made 
48 hours — =~ first age, Should changes 
occur in the matters to be reported, Arti 
ap beady ported, Article 2 shall 


Article 25.—Soldiers or seamen on service, or in 
the first or second reserve when the same are mobi- | 
lized, police officials, instructors, and students of 
Government, public and private schools, infants, 
women, and males who do not possess public 
rights, may not become members of political 
associations. | | 

Article 26.—Foreigners are prohibited from be- 
coming members of political associations. 

Article 27.—Political associations may not use 
marks or fla ym | 

Article 28.—Political associations may not ‘in- 
fluence the public by issuing documents or sending 
deputies, or establish branch offices or combine 
and correspond with other political associations. 


Article 29.—No political association is permitted | 
to establish rules making members of any assem- 
bly organized by law responsible for their*utter- 
ances or votes outside said assembly. 

Article 30.—Should any politigal association be 
deemed injurious to peace and order the Minister 
of State for Home Affairs may suspend or prohibit 
it; should such association fail to dissolve when 
ordered, the offenders shall be punished by minor 
imprisonment for not less than 2 months and not 
more than 2 years, or by fines of not less than 
' yen 20 and not more than, yen 200, 

Article 31.—Should the necessary report (todoke- 
ide) of a political association be omitted, or the 
| questions of the police be not answered, in 
contravention of Article’ 23, the officials shall be 
punished by fines of notless than yen 10 and not | 
more than yen 100. | 

Should the information mentioned in Article 23 
be false, or a false answer be given to any question, 
punishment one degree heavier than that men- 
tioned in the last paragraph shall be inflicted. 

Article 32.——Persons who have become members 
of any political association, or officials who have 
caused them to do so, in contravention of Article 25, 
shall be punished by fines of not less than yen 2 and 
not more than yez 20. Slate | 

ials who contravene Article 26 shall be 
similarly punished. | 

Article 33.—Persons who use marks or flags, in 
contravention of Article 27, as well as officials of 
the association concerned, shall be punished by 

| fines of not less than yen 2 and not more than yer 20. 
| Article 34.—For contraventions of Article 28 

_ the offending officials or deputies shall be punished 
by minor imprisonment for not less than 1 month 

and not'more than 1 year, or by fines of not less” 
than yen § and not more than yen 50. 

Article 35.—Persons who are actually officials 
of associations or projectors of meetings shall be 
.. conjointly responsible as officials or projectors, 

without respect to the name used, whether such 

name be that of one person or of several and 
other persons. | | 

Article 36.—Offences against this law shall not 
be treated under the rule as to simultaneous of- 
fences (susai guhatsu). 3 ; 

Artigle 37.—The period of prescription for pro- 


: 


_ secutions under this law shall be 6. 
Article 38.—Meetings regulated by“4aws and 


~ ordinances shall not be dealt with under this law. 
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jthat is generally attributed to the roar 
jof an indignant British lion, and, now we 


wag the indicator of hie feelings at the 


IRD AW, 28ap august, 1890. 


perm 


“A Dantet Come to dilioinine™ 
a. — 

Tuxx up rose Sir Epwm Arnotp, and in the 
columns of the London ZolegraphA he broke a. 
lance for the Dulcinea of his declining years, 
and—but we will not be positive on what is 
atill a matter of doubt ;—he broke a lance for 
Japan, taken from the armoury from which 
all such knight errants are equipped upon ap- 
plication. For nineteen long years Great 


conclusion might have been come to all round 
the corcle de for of the treaty Powers, had it not 


Britain has been kept in the dark by her 
consular and diplomatic representatives on the 
true state of affairs in Japan, and her relations 


with foreign powers; all the lead that, for the 


last ten years, has been fired at Downing Street 


in leaded, and double leaded leaders, letters, 
notes, and paragraphs under the direction 
of English officers in Japanese employ, all this 
lead has had no more effect than last year’s 

enow. Up, then, rises Sir Enwiw from the 
aay mats of Japan,—visitors are particular- 
ly requested not to turn them over,— from the 
scene of many a poet’s dream and inspiration, 
and breaks out into a prolonged: ‘“‘ Why?” 
But somehow his appeal lacks the timbre 


come to think of it, we never heard of a 
British lion who would roar at one end and 


other, no matter to whom of those behind the 
intimation was to be conveyed that he was not 


treaties and revision of treaties, there is an 


us, who have grown grey under the conditions 


all roar. The roar under consideration is not 
even an original one, nor even a second hand 
one, it ie only the echo of a second hand one 
Sir Epwim, therefore, divesting himself of all 
pages of thought and argument, need not 

be. surprised if the appeal on behalf of his 


Japanese clients evokes but little more than a 
weary protest against the dishing up of a mess 
of mouldy chestnuts gathered in the Masl’e 
chestnut grove. However, when pocts des- 
cend to such very matter of fact affairs as 


end to poetic license, and Sir Epwim can advise 


of these treaties, no more than we could advise 
Seidihey as to the course he had best pursue 
on his next expedition into the heart of Africa. 
‘Sramiuy would see the proverbial “ nigger on 
the fence,” where we would not even see the 
fence, nor would Sir Epwm. In Japan, 
however, it seems, that every one who is 
in Japanese employ, or who is in a more 
or less direct way considered and entertain- 


| ed as the guest of Japan, removed—and 


perhaps because removed—from all practical 


OOTP eee SH io people, Hocemen 


“suddenly ree of a much clearer iasight’ 
into all matters Japanese than possibly can be 
acquired by merchants and writers who have’ 
spent the best years of their lives in Japan in 
close and daily contact with all classes of her 
People. 
pl agree with Sir Enwm, but in hie 
) rapidly acquired insight looks very 
Sesh, like infiltration, and some of the facts 
ne ought to have stated have remained in 
te saan stews have absorbed much cvlor 


We shall presently have the sincere : 


. he ‘Ale ss a 
‘ : feo, 
f. 


demand the recovery—he probably meant | 
restitution, but poets are not always clear ip 
their prose—of her tariff autonomy, and in 
this we agree with him, but he is evidently 
not aware of the fact that this question was 
brought to @ successful conclusion in one in. | 
stance at least. At that time, too, a successful 


been for the fact that, probably, from their | 


early and almost exclusive intercourse with the 
Dutch, the Japanese had acquired a certain 
Dutch fault that forms the subject of a well 
known verse. We refer to the tariff conven- 
tion between Japan and the United States. | 


concluded July 25, 1878, ratifications exchang- 


ed and proclaimed April 8, 1879. It is true’ 
that thie treaty never came into force, because, 
according to Art. X, it was not to take effect 
until such or similar conventions were made 
with the other treaty Powers, who it appears, 
did not consider the opening of two new ports 
as a sufficient equivalent for the very substan- 
tial advantages to be given up, nor would the 
United States do so now. But this treaty 
establishes the fact that the questions of 
judicial autonomy and tariff autonomy can be 
and have been separated, it furnishes a pre- 
cedent for negotiations on the same non- 
political basis, and suggests the question whe- 
ther it would not have been a wiser course for 
‘the Japanese Government to pull out this one 
stick and break it, than to waste ite time and 
energy in trying to break the whole bundle 
of sticks. The one stick would have lit fires 
on many hearths, and caused more smoke to 
tise from Japanese chimneys than that which 
gladdened the sight of the Emperor Antoku, 
but instead of this smoke Japan has only seen 
the smoke of expensive political fireworks for 
which, after all, the people bave to pay. Is it 
too late to separate these two questions now, 
and deal with the more practical and more pro- 
‘onaget of them first and by iteelf? We think 
‘not. A pocket full of dollars may be an ex- 
tremely pleasant damper to political ambi- 
tion, or it may be an additional incentive, but 
in either case it is good to have; no matter 
whether it is used for the construction of a 
seaside villa, or of a seaside fort, it is the 
corner-stone of either, and political ambition 
‘alone, drumming on the lids of empty chests 
‘in the treasury, has never yet won palm or 
crown, We areconfident that any propositions 
made by Japan relating to the sotidilion ok 
her tariff autonomy only, would meet with a 
‘most sympathetic hearing, and we are equally 
confident that for tariff concessions sufficient 
‘non. -political equivalents could be found, or, 
if political at all, of such a kind as fo 
meet with no objection. But the minstrels, both 
interlocutors and end men, who sing the praise | 
of Japan, have nothing whatever to do with 
dollar and cent issues pure and simple; they 
are either in Japanese employ, or have come 
}for a brief holiday, but none of them have 
ever lived in any of the settlements, none of the 
latter have any vested interests in Japan, none 
\of them havéas much asa single dollar at stake, 
and noneof themintend to come to live in Japan 
mm soon asthe treaty revision millennium they so 


7 jeegerly advocate has become a fact, at least if 
| they do they have never said so. But as a 

¥ — hymn hias it 

Bos “ Though I am young and little 


I, too, may learn forthwith 
To love the precious gospel 


With Joseph for a standard 

A sure and perfect guide 

And Joseph's wise example 

What do I need beside ? ” | 

Why, not much, not anything in fact, 

especially not any ideas of your own summer 
vacation politicians, if an idea now and then 
should be found indispensable, ‘‘ Joseph ”’ 
will make a little incision in your minds, 
insert an idea of his own, or one from the 
general stock in trade of the establishment, 
and it is sure to grow up into a : 
treaty revision tree that will entitle you to the 
everlasting gratitude of the ‘“ most disthreseful 
counthry that ever yet was seen,” and another 
branch of the same tree bears golden apples, 
stars and ribbons or their equivalents in eo 
shape or form. Sir Enwiw Aanoxp, if indeed 
no hint has been thrown out to him, has not 
been long in discovering the sort of coin in 
which he was expected to pay for the courtesies 
and favors shown to him, the different kinds 


of taffy, caramele and candies with which he 
has tickled the palates of most Japanese, 
disgusted some of them and everybody elee, 
were not enough. The thorn in the side of 
his friende—at present it would perhaps be 
going too far to say “ employers ’—the local 
foreign Press had to come in for ite customary 
share of abuse, and that is where Sir Enpwim 
has made a great mistake, which as a former 
editor he should not have made. So far the 
local foreign Press—from which Sir Epwiy 
tacitly excepts the Japan Mail—has looked 
upon his obi and imoji inspired productions in 
amused silence, but when Sir Epwi leavéd’ 
Olympus for Billingegate, and attacke it in the 
interesting patois of that locality, he sadly 
over estimates his ability, especially if he thinks 
that he can conduct the campaign with stale 
generalities. Wechallenge Sir Epwim to give 
an instance where anything sourrilous has 
appeared in the columns of this journal, 
scurrilous in the general accepted sense of the 
word, and not only in the eyes of the few 


foreign hallelujah singers in Japanese employ. | 
If he cannot, we hope he will be honest enough 
to correct himself. For a man of his age, 
too, Sir Epwiw is singularly ignorant of : 
the ways of the world, if he thinks that 
the Japanese people only gradually came 
to the conviction “that right might go a 
begging unless it had strength to assert 
itself.” Their own history has furnished them 
examples enough to illustrate the fact that 
might is right, and that might makes right 
what is not right. A man who steals half 
A crown is a common thief, but a man who 
steals a whole crown is a conqueror, the one 
is sent to prison, the other sende to prison, 
voila tout. Besides what is right? An indi-| 
vidual conception of a certain state of affairs | 
which from the standpoint and in the eyes of 


another, apart from circumstances conducive | 


to obliquity of vision, is something entirely 
different, and then the law or the ulésma ratio 
regum steps in to say what is right on the one 
particular occasion, and under the 
circumstances governing the case. But, as 
human nature ie constructed, there is no right, 
no truth that would with equal force appeal to 
allas right, as truth. Thereare anumber of cen- 
trifugal and centripetal forces at work that fix 
the centres of gravity, the rights of individuals 
and nations, in a different place for each, and 
the difference between all these brute impas- 
sive powers of repulsion and attraction is the 


might or the right, call it whichever you will, 


that has governed and will continue to govern 


the world and to determine the orbits in which 
ite human actionashall move. This difference, 
the active element remaining of the conflict of 
powers, it is immaterial under which namé, 
will and must govern the fate of Japan too, and 
the fluttering ofan ephemeral butterfly, however 
brightly coloured, will not turn the ecaleone way 
orthe other. The bees that make the honey, 
are after all the best judges of the conditions 
most favorable to ite production. Oriminal 
laws of undoubted excellence were in existence 
in 1882, Sir Epwrn condescends to tellus. We 
doubt whether he possesses and has carefully 
perused a copy of the Oriminal Codes of 
Japan, and, if he has, whether he has com- 
pared them with the French and German 
‘criminal codes, and, if he has, whether he has 
‘sufficient legal learning to pronounce upon 
{their excellence or otherwise. But assuming, 
for argument’s sake, that these codes are 
excellent—which, we believe, no code in its 
entirety is or can be—does the possession of a 
chest of toole make a carpenter? dues the 
possession of a case of instruments make a 
surgeon? does the possession of a code of 
laws and other law books make a lawyer, 
and competent judges? Sir Epwiw would 
have us draw the inference that it does, but, 
brought face to face with this inference, will 
he stand by it? Would it not have been 
far more honest, and certainly a far better 
argument ad captandum benevolentiam, to say 
that Japan, considering the condition of her 
people, had done the best she could in the 
way of criminal codes, and that they must be 
en for what they might be worth in the 
diplomatic market in which they were offered. 
What an easy public, too, Sir Epwix must 
address, if he can permit himself to found bis 
‘arguments on such a base as that ‘‘ Japan was 
ready to promise!” What diplomat, what 
merchant would be justified in acting on, or 
be guided by, what someone else is ‘‘ ready to 
promise.” Pity that Sir Epwiw should ever 
have left the sunny realms of poetry and 
fiction for the stony ground of prose and facts ; 
he is evidently not at home there. The very 
discreet pebble he shies at the dead lion, Sir 
‘Harry Parxegs, too, does not tend to raise 
him in our estimation. Sir Harry alive, Sir 
‘Epwrir would and could have been but-an 
humble listener to him. Sir Epwi is aleo 
paying a poor compliment to Japanese 
statesmen in saying that in 1887—that is 
after seven years of negotiations — Japan 
“ discovered” what she would be obliged to 
pledge herself to;” if that is so, the Japanese 
statesmen who had allowed themselves to be 
Jed blindfolded for a number of years by their 
foreign colleagues were ill-fitted for the posi- 
tion of responsibility and trust they occupied. 
‘Is this the meaning Sir Epwiw wishes to 
convey? Whereupon the question naturally 
-ariees, in what light foreign Powers and their 
representatives are expected to look upon 
‘euch sudden discoveries, and what policy to 


° 


pursue in view of their possible recurrence. 


| ‘National obligations, in our humble opinion, 


‘should not be left to the chance of sudden dis- 
coyeries, and as long as they are, the only 
rational policy to be pursued in Japan by 
foreign Powers will be the one pursued hither- 
to—the policy of “‘ Wait.” The United States, 


Germany and Russia which rashly endeavoured 
to abatdon this policy, have since seen the error 
of theintended new departure. The new treaties 
with these three countries, itis true, were made, 
and Count Oxuma who negotiated them was 
lauded to the skies by his foreign and native 


sycophants, but another of these unfortunate’ 
sudden discoveries occurred that prevented the 


ratification of these treaties. The same mob 
of sycophants that had first roundly abused 
England for her selfishness, blindness, obsti- 
‘nacy, etc., etc., were afterwards as loud in her 
praise for having remained master of the 
situation, and they will do precisely the same 
thing over again. We are further indebted to 
Sir Epwix for the information that Japan 
possesses ‘“‘a good system of civil and com- 
mercial law, an English version of which 
might be procured by any one.” We are not 
quite clear as to what a version of a eys- 
tem may mean, but if Sir Epwim means 
that an English translation of the Japanese 
Civil and Commercial Oodes can be obtained 
by any one, we should be glad if he would 
tell us where, or lend us the complimentary 
copies probably given to him, for our in- 
quiries for these translations have had no 
result so far, no one knows anything about 
them. Perhaps the secret of where they are to 
be had has bees communicated only to the 
innermost circle ofthe initiated. In any case, 
those Codes are not yet in force, and what we 


have said above on the subject of the Criminal 
Codes applies to them also. As regards the | 
working of the ‘criminal laws, it appears that 


Sir Epwin has not considered it necessary to | 


take notice of any of the numerous cases in 
which Japanese have assaulted and wounded 
foreigners and were prosecuted in Japanese 
Oriminal Courts. -In none of all these cases 
has any Japanese ever been punished ; in none 
of these cases have the police who were on the 
‘ppot, ever been able to identify any of the 
Japanese assailants, and in none of these 
cases have Japanese judges ever admitted any 
identification by foreigners. As regards the 
working of the civil law, we shall treat Sir 
Epwin to the following extract from a leader 
in the Japan Mail of March 14th, 1889. 


“Experience, bitter in the case of many| 
foreign residents, has shown that the section | 


of Japanese civil law relating to claims arising 
out of bréaches of contract leaves very much 
. to be desired. The law, in fact, seems to 
espouse the debtor’s cause and assist him to 
contrive devices for evading his obligations.” 
Need we add anything to this, need we 
confront a poet’s inferences with facts. If he 
does require them, we hope he will do eo in 
propria persona and not by proxy—a com- 
mon practice with those in whose camp he is 
now. We cannot, or rather we dare not 
imagine what influences have been at work 


writers to a Japanese agitator, to make him 
threaten Great Britain, the country of his 
birth, either on his own account, or as.the 
unthinking mouthpiece of others behind the 
scenes, with a policy of retaliation on the part 
of Japan. We cannot imagine what sinister 


possibility that-Japan might cut off her own 
‘MGee'to spite her own face, by closing her ports, 
silways, and other means of communica- 
fons to foreigners, that is to dam up -the 

feame and rivulete that carry foreign silver 
and.gold to the remotest corners of the Empire. 
“ Thu far no disposition of the kind has been 
aoen* says Sir Epwis. Why then does he 
come here to engender it, why stir up strife, 
why suggest suicidal means of annoying for- 
eigners, following suit to the Japan Mail. 
Did Sir Enwm expect us to approach him) 


jon our knees and noses, and does he seek 


his revenge in stirring up fresh strife and 
dissension between us and the people amongst 
whom we live, because we did not do 
60. The unfeigned delight with which Sir 
Epwin lingered on the description of these 


performances by the pretty musumes that had 


the supreme happiness to anticipate hie slight- 
dat wish, almost makes us think #0, and at 
present we can only express the hope that time 
will give us a better opinion of him, and that 
Japan’s friends will not potr corrosive acids 
on her sore spots, for if that is an accepted test 
of friendship, why then the horse fly too is the 
best friend a horse has, for the sore spots on a 
horse’s back are ite favorite feeding ground, and 
there too parasites thrive best. But common 
horse sense does not permit the horse to con- 
sider flies as his friends,—he whiske them off. 
Finally we should like to impress upon Sir 


| Epwiw the fact that the world has done very 
j well without Japan and could again do very 


wer without Japan, but Japan can no longer 
‘do without the world, she has to keep in close 


'| contact with the world now, and that, probably, 


en only be done on the world’s terms. That 


to degrade one of England’s most famous| 


influences obsoured his mind to suggest the 


prose of it. 
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' CORRESPONDENCE. 


CONTRACTS BETWEEN JAPANESE AND 
FOREIGNERS. 


To tHe Eprror or THe “ Japan Mai.” 
Str,—I have often wondered that amongst the 
many writings about the relations of Japanese with 
Foreigners so little appears to have been said on 
the su of contracts between the two, and how 
they are kept by the former ; and as my experience 
has been probably as great as most import mer- 


chants here, my views on the subject may be in- 


teresting as regards the Japanese brokers, dealers, 
or marcha: with whom we have to do business 
at the treaty ports. Perhaps when the new trea- 
ties are carried through, and we have more access 
to the native merchants or consumers, we may find 
things different, but 1 can only write as they are 
now, and [feel sure my 
by the majority of my fellow merchants. 

In the first place, I may mention that the dealers 
in question almost invariably buy goods professedly 
for account of a third person, whom they never 
declare ; at the same time they use this anonymous 
client as a scape-goat for any shortcomings, and 
whatever happens, on himislaid the blame, although 
we know (and this is probably the rule rather 
than the exception), that they often buy on their 
own account speculating on the turn of the market. 


Taking first contracts for goods to arrive by a 
given date, the sale note has usually on it the clause 
that if the goods do not arrive by a certain date 
the contract is to be cancelled. When the market 
goes against the buyers, if the goods artive even a 
single 788 late, the contract is invariably cancelled, 
on else an allowance has to be made to meet the 
fall in the market :—there is vo hardship in this, it 
being ‘as fair for seller as for buyer, but on the 


other hand if (the goods arriving late) the market | 


has advanced and the seller wishes to usé his pri- 
vilege of cancelling the contract, the Japanese 
dealer thinks himself very hardly treated, and will 
combine with other dealers to boycott the goods, 
so that in nine out of ten cases the foreign im- 
porter, knowing this, lets the original buyer have 
the goods at the arranged price, and thus the dealer 
gets the advantage both ways. But sliould the 
poses a.tive by the proper time, the market 
aving gone down in the meantime, the native 
dealer makes every frivolous excuse possible to 
get off his bargain, declaring the goods not 
up to sample &c., &c., and generally ends in 
the long run in getting a reduction fully equal 
to the decline in market value, it being far easier 
for the importer to do this than to fight the 
qeaeniians and have the contract thrown up, and 
then probably have the s boycotted in the 


same way as mentioned above. For this-reason, 


since the good old days when bargain money was. 
may 


invariably received on signing a contract, 
safely say that no foreign merchant looks upon a 
contract as a writing that will be carried out in its 
integrity by the native dealer, but merely as a 
memorandum of his “intention” at the time of 
making it, and so one rarely hears of a suit against 
a ioneners for breach of contract, as it would be 
only time wasted, and even if judgment were ob- 
tained, experience has shown that by that time the 
native is only sessed of a soroban, hibachi, and 
a few mats. his other assets have vanish- 
ed to in the meantime is a mystery that has yet to 
be solved ! oar | 


Taking next contracts Tor sale of goods arrived 
to be delivered by a certain time :—these are 
usually made verbally, although sometimes in writ- 
ing, for delivery 10, 15, 20, or 30 days as the case 
may be, and in many cases [ have known it has 
been particularly explained to the native dealer that 


injons will be endorsed | 


} contract, he, the native, thinks it very hard, and 
j will come to the foreigner with tears in his 
| eyes begging him to forego the money actually 
| lost to the foreigner by the other’s breach of good 
| faith. Goods imported are as a rule drawn against, 


A A CRE AL A i pe 


the goods are only sold at this price because the | 


money is wanted by a certain date for a special | re 
6 ad | “days” may not matter much, Tam sure that in 


pur 


to meet a draft or to remit by mail, &c., 
an ; 


the replies with a light heart that this 


is perfectly understood, and that the goods will be 


cleared by the stipulated time. But if the market | 


} terest is running on the whole amount, as the banks 


| is the rule amongst themselves : i.e. when a contract 


goes against the dealer, what is the result? He 
simply never comes near the importer, who has to 
send down to him for the money, getting always the 
the same answer, that the (undeclared) country 
buyer has net sent down the cash, but it will cer- 
tainty come “to-morrow,” and so it goes from day 
to day, week to week, month to month, and some- 
times from year to year. Lam not exaggerating 
| this, for I know it will be found that there are now 
in godowns here goods that should have been 
cleared more than a year ago by dealers who have 
'mever been made bankrupt but are doing fresh 
business all the time! It may, of course, happen 
to any one in business that it is not always con- 
venient to take up a contract immediately, and 
there is no disgrace in it, It happens everyday 
to foreigners, say in the matter of drafts with their 

bankers, but then a few days before the acceptance 
falls due they make the necessary arrangements for 

renewing it, and replacing the transaction on a 

sound basis as may be agreed upon. Did they 
not do so, the acceptance would be protested and 
the foreigner made bankrupt, or at least he would 
be able to do no more business with the bank he 


| had treated in so unceremonious a fashion. 


As [ have said above, there is no disgrace in a 
Japanese or foreigner not being able to implicitly 
conclude a contract or, say, to his having reasons 

for wanting to extend it, but I wish to impress 
upon the Japanese dealers that it zs a disgrace and 
dishonest to shun the other party to the contract 
and not to make the necessary arrangement before 
the contract expires. But as it is, the native dealer 
allows the foreign merchant to think that ‘‘to- 
morrow ” the goods will be taken delivery of, whilst 
_he knows well he has not the slightest intention of 
such being the case, and all this time he is using 
“gratis the foreiguer’s capital, godowns, &c., until 
such time as the market turns tw his favour, or for 
some other reason it suits him to take away the 
»goods, He never by any chance offers ‘to pay 
-intefest, godown ‘charges, &c., and when at last | 
the foreign importer loses patience and says | 
** well, take away the goods and get a loan on them 


from your own bankers,” the answer is generally 
{accompanied by a pleasant smile), ‘ oh, then | 
should have to pay interest and charges!” Lam 
not now speaking of the small dealers, but the 
large buyers of staples, such as yains, shirtings, 
metals, woollens, sugar, &c., and I may safely say, 
what will be confirmed by all my fellow importers, 
that not ove of thens, the largest as well as the 
smallest (when the market goes against him), will 
be found to complete his delivery of goods by the 
stipulated time. They will sometimes take de- 
‘Tivery of say half the quantity in good time, leav 
ving the other half for au indefinite period, and if 
by any chance the foreigner has so far got to 
windward of them as to be in a position to insist 
ou being paid interest, godown charges, and for 
other expenses incurred by the dealer’s breach of 


and it-seems jinpdssible to get into the native 
dealer’s minds the fact that until the whole parcel 
is cleared’the drafts cannot be retired, and so in. 


only allow 3 per cent. interest on part payments, 
the current rate on the bills being 6 per cent, 
[ have several times enquired of Japanese what 


to be closed on a stipulated date is entered upon, 
whether that date sees its closure, supposing of 
course no other arrangement is mutually made, 
but the answers I get are very conflicting. Some 
say it must be carried out or the breaker “loses 
face,” avid others that a few days more or less 
tnake no difference. I slrould very much like to 
have the opinion of some leading native merchant 
or banker on this subject, as to the custom, Say, 
with the banks about acceptances, and whilst a few 


their business intercourse one with another the 
native merchants mever act as the dealers at the 
treaty ports do with foreigners, where it is not a 


question of days but of weeks and months, to say 


is last is some. 


en a surprise 
to me, now that the cor been opened for 
foreign trade for some thity years, and so many 
Japanese have been educated “abroad and studied 
commerce in the great cities of Europe and Ame- 
rica, that those dealing with foreigners, of whom a 


new generation has r up, have not become 
more exact in their dealings, if only from a sense 
of policy and seeing what advantages accrue to a 
business man who is known to be honest and 


nothing of years (but we will hope t 
| what exceptional). Ithas always 
ey bar 


transactions etttered into amongst foreigners by 
word of mouth or telegram without the slightest 
question arising, and I should have though that 
by this time at least some of the native dealers 
would have discovered that honesty is the best 
policy. OF course one great trouble lies in the 


the fact that sellers are, as all over the world, more 
-numerous than buyers, but I am sorry to see, as 
time goes on, instead of there being any improve- 
ment in the way the native dealers treat fe tte 
the contrary seemsto be the case, and the sad and 
undoubted fact remains that n6 foreign importer 
looks upon a Japanese contract as more than a 
memorandum, and it is only when the last goods 
are delivered and the cash received that he can 
feel that the stipulations of the contract will be car- 
ried out and the transaction finished. And I am 
sorry to say the nativedealer is the reverse of grate- 


ful for any concessions that may be made, for if he | 
is once allowed to get behind hand, whether in pay- | 
ing money or taking delivery of goods, he will not | 
come in astraightforward manner and arrange tolet | 
that particular transaction stand and in the mean- | 


time do other business, but for anything fresh he 


ee er es sro 


And another instance I may quote, he will 


onl 
Sato a foreign firm and get them to er 7 
e 


home about some special business, and when: 
has got the foreigner down to the last cent he will 
will withdraw under pretence of seeing his “ chent 


tor, and say Mr, —— will do this business for so 
much, “ but you shall have it if you will do it for 
so much less,” and the. competitor, knowing pro- 
bably that Mr. 
likely to make a mistake, will accept, which he can 
probably afford to do, he not having disbursed in 
telegraphy, &c., the amount Mr.—— has spent 


borne out by any foreign firm here, for lucky is 
the one that has not had this experience ! 


Again, I have noticed the native dealer as a rule 
is very much annoyed when he thinks the foreigner 
has made what he considers a good thing out of any 
transaction, whatever he (the native) may make 


knows goods are sold ataloss! Now amongst fo- 
reigners T think it will be admitted that if the buyer 


when the other party does the same. It makes 
things pleasant all round, and paves the way to 
other transactions, The natiye dealer seems to 


‘eigner makes an inordinate profit, alihough this 


borne by the foreigner. This idea is no doubt 
brought about by the style of living of the foreign 
merchant, but he forgets that the transactions of 
foreigners here being large, a very small per- 
centage amounts up in the course of the year, 
neither does he think of the stock the merchant 


catries, and on which in nine cases out of ten the }/ 
apparent profit is all eaten up by interest, godown |. 
charges, &c., &c, In the present case of rise in |’ 
exchange the native dealer thinks that the fo- 


_teigner is making a large profit on goods sold to 


| arrive, butas a matter of fact in a great many a 
| cases the latter reaps no benefit by the advance in |) 
| exchange, as where profits are cut as fine as they 1) 


are with most goods sold to arrive, the importer 


| fixes his exchange at the time of making the con- | 


| tact, since with such a fine margin any drop in 
suver or exchange would turn the transaction into 


whose word is his bond. Those who have been | 
abroad. must have been witnesses of the gigantic | 


would think of a foreign importer who should ask 
_ the dealers to give a higher price for goods sold 


competition amongst foreigners, and again in | 


the former sees a profit he takes it, but if there is 


| will go to some other house and start a fresh ac — 


in the country,’ and will go to a foreign competi- |’ © 
is a careful man and not | 
and which the dealer never thinks of refunding! | 
This.is not at all an uncommon case, and can be || 


‘their country to attain a corresponding position, the 


out of it, and he seems only to be happy when he 


or seller has made a fair profit, he is only too glad | 
i “Aman who enters into a speculation and sees 
have an idea that on every transaction the fo. 


is generally soon dispelled when he enters into _ 
‘direct importation” and takes all the risks | 


| Yokohama, 26th August, 1890. __ | , 


a positive loss, and he cavnét afford to" rin any 
tisks. Of course with the advance in exchange | 
and the competition of foreigners the native dealer | 
or his (mysterious) Client gets the benefit of lower 
prices for all goods wet actually contracted for, 
During the last few weeks with contract goods all 
foreigners have been importuned by the native 
dealers to make a reduction in price because ex- 
change had advanced! and in many cases this 
has been done as a matter of policy, otherwise 
the goods would have been found fault with and 
not perhaps have been taken delivery of for months, 
But I would ask the native dealers what they 


under contract because exchange had meanwhile: 
declined? The question has been sometimes put 
to the dealers, when they laugh and think it a ne 
joke! Yet they, even the best amongst them, do 
wot for a moment hesitate to ask for a reduction be- 
cause the goods can be brouglit here cheaper than 
at the time of making the contract, although for 
reasons already nad the foreign importer may 
not have benefited by the advance in exchange. 


Finally, it resolves itself into this, in my opinion, 
and [ think it is that of the merchants here gene. 
rally :—that, as trade is now carried on at the 
treaty ports, all contracts entered into by Japa- 
nese and foreigners are entirely one-sided, If 


a loss the latter has to bear it, perhaps not by an 
actual breach of contract on the part of the Japa- 
nese, but by their delay in taking delivery of the 
goods and loss of interest, &c., &c. Goods cost 
roughly 1 per cent. per month to hold, calculating 
interest, godown charges, &c., so it will be seen if 
they are left undelivered for, say, three months (a 
not at all unusual time) there is actually a loss on 
them, for asthings are now it is very rarely that 2 to 
3 per cent. profit is seen of a transaction when it is 
entered into. I have not in any way exaggerated 
the present position of affairs at the treaty ports, and 
have written this to show how foreigners look upon 
the way in which the native dealers keep their (so- | 
called) contracts, and I shall be glad if it may 
serve to show them it will be to their advantage 
to deal more honestly with foreigners, or, in other 
words, to do as they would be done by. It 
would be interesting to hear the deale:’s own 
account of such transactions as I have mentioned 
above, and what excuses they can give for their 
continued breach of faith in keeping contracts, 
One of the chief causes of England's great com- 
mercial success has been the integrity of her 
merchants, and if the Japanese have any wish for 


first thing they must do is to honourably keep their 
contracts, whether written or verbal, and not, as at 
present (with foreigners at least), to take every 
possible opportunity of getting out of them when 
affairs have taken a turn they did not anticipate 
at the time of entering into them. They would 
do well to remember one of the sayings attributed 
to Confucius, which runs somewhat as follows :— 


only the profit and not the loss, is like unto a fish 
which sees only the bait and not the hook,” 


Since writing the foregoing there has appeared 
in the Fapan Matl of 23rd. August an article on | 
the new Commercial Code which ends up with the | 
following sentence: ‘Is the Japanese tradal sys- 
tem so very unlike the American or European? 
Many people would be pleased to have instruction 
upon this point.” I venture to think Sir, that ' 
what I have written above may be to a certain ex- 
tent an answer to this question. 


L-remain, Sir, your obedient Servant, 


Aw Import Mercuant or 25 Years 
EXPERIENCE IN JAPAN. 


Bata. Nn, Lait iar 


The Japan Daily Mail. 
Yoxouama, Saturnay, AuGust 30, 1890. . 
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/” PANESE IN THEIR DEALINGS 


eA 


WITH FOREIGNERS. : \ 


. 


JAPANESE who care to see their foreign 
trade prosper and the good name of 
their people established will read with 


very great regret.the letter published to- 
day in our correspondence columns. The 
statements made by the writer are neither 
partial nor prejudiced: he represents the 
best class of foreign import merchants in 
Yokohama, and his account must be ac- 
cepted as a trustworthy description of 
what actually occurs. It isa disheartening 
account. What it tells us is simply this 
—that in transactions with foreign im- 


porters the Japanese merchant is in-} 


different to the dictates of good faith. If, 
in the interval between ordering goods 
and their arrival, or between signing a 
contract and the date of its implement, 
the market happens to go against the 
Japanese, he contrives to evade his obli- 
gation by subterfuges against which the 
foreigner has practically no redress. In 
cases where the law ought to provide a 
remedy, the foreigner shrinks from any 
appeal to it, knowing by dearly bought 
experience that, in the present state of 
Japanese bankruptcy law, the expense 
and delay of pursuing a debtor are gene- 


rally the only tesults a creditor has to} 
On the other hand, if the foreigner | 


show. 
seeks to take adyantage of the market, 
the Japanese strenuously protests. Even 
where exchange is in question, although 


_of the sort. 
‘other products of high civilization, is a 


‘times the conditions 


the native dealer will not hear of making | 


any concession should rates have gone | 
against the foreign importer, he fully ex-. 
pects to share whatever advantage may | 
have accrued from a rise in the sterling. 
price of silver. 
sided state of affairs exists.. It is all take 
and no give on the part of the Japanese. 
One marvels, of course, that trade can be 


carried on under such conditions, or that the 


shrewd and helpful foreigner submits to | 


be treated in such a fashion. But on the 


whole it must be presumed that the balance { 


is on the‘ side of transactions conducted 
with tolerable punctuality on the Japanese 
side and leaving a fair margin of profit to ' 
the foreigner. What chiefly interests us, 
therefore, is the question, why shosid | 


4 ‘ : 


In short, an entirely one- |: 


vv? * ‘ea ’ 
Japanese commercial morality be so low 


at the principal emporium of the country’s 


foreign trade, and why should Western 


merchants be unable to devise a means of 


protecting themselves against such selfish 


and unprincipled treatment ? It has often 
been inferred, and we cannot be surprised 
at the ibeduate: that the Japanese trader 
is everywhere as bad as his Yokohama 
representative; everywhere as grasping 
and everywhere as unscrupulous. It is 


-not so, we think. No one will pretend 


that commercial morality in Japan stands. 
at the level which it has reached among’ 
the most advanced Western peoples. It 
would be extravagant to look for anything © 
Commercial morality, like all ; 


plant of slow growth, requiring special con- 
ditions for its development... _ Until recent , 
vere” By favourable | 
to it in Japan, and ?iyenty yeats 

not by, any means’ suffer ive 

despised and comparatively ungiripulpie: 
trader of feudal days into the respected 
and high principled merchantof nineteenth- | 
century Europe. But it would be une 
just to conclude that Japanese merchants, | 
in their dealings with one another, show. 
the same waut of integrity and the same | 
grasping selfishness that dishgure their 
conduct in transactions with foreigners. 
Even the strictest moral canons are not 
entirely proof against the influence of cir- 
cumstances, and it is easy to see that 
circumstances in Yokohama are singularly 
favourable to the indulgence of faults 
such as our correspondent describes. The 
Japanese dealer is relieved from two re- 
straints, in the absence of which honesty | 
and fairness would be comparatively rare 
anywhere: he fears the law very little and 
public opinion not at all. Only the most | 
flagrant fraud will dtive a foreigner to 
native courts, and the Japanese trades- 
mans knows this well. Equally well does 
he know that, whatever wrong he may do 
the foreigner, his own® character will not 
be blasted among his people. For these 
can only learn just $0 -much of his per- 
formance as he chooses to tell them : they 
do not hear the foreign version, and if | 
they did they would naturally prefer that | 
of their own countryman. Thus neither | 


penalty of law nor punishment of reed 


opprobrium stands in the way of chican ery. 


The absence of both these deterrents sig- | 
_nifies a great deal in Yokohama, and would 
signify a great deal anywhere. 
__ | plemented, two, by other circumstances 
peculiarly convenient for the. Japanese. 


It is sup- 


The foreign community in this settlement |  yision, We base our chief hope for the 


is made up ofa dozen different nationali- inauguration of a wholesomer state of 
ties. Combination is impossible among | things. At present the hand of the Japa- 

such heterogeneous units.” Competing | ‘nese is distinctly against the foreigner, | 
keenly with a number of shrewd rivals, | and will remain so until the artificial par- 
the foreigner is ready to extend every | tition now holding the two asunder is *re- 
possible indulgence tothe Japanese. De- | moved. There are undoubtedly many 
ceived, he will treat again ; treated with | | Japanese of honour and integrity who 
the scantiest consideration, he will still be | | would glady combine with foreigners for 
indulgent ; his margin of profit reduced al- purposes of industrial and commercial 
most to a vanishing quantity, he is ready | enterprise if the law permitted such as- 

‘to make fresh concessions. And all the. | sociation. When, and only when, this is 
while he seems to prosper for he lives. | possible will it be practically understood 
and fares luxuriously. Moral equili- | that Japanese and foreigners are equally 
brium much less stable than that of the — interested in developing the country’s ex- 

_ Japanese trader might be shaken by such ternal trade and equally entitled to share 

|temptations. So the foreigner is merci- its profits.. At present it is idle to com- 

'lessly preyed upon. _ Probably the Japa- = plain. Everything is in favour of crooked 
nese; when they combine toforce his hand, —_ and selfish dealing on the part of the Japa- 
or when ‘they separately devise subter- nese, and they will continue to deal crook- 
fuges to baffle..and pretexts to deceive — edly and selfishly until their relations with 
him, laugh at the notion that he cannot (foreigners are radically altered. Mean- 
and doés not protect himself effectually. | while we can only warn them that it will 
They estimate his shrewdness and fertility | be difficult hereafter to wipe out the re- 
of resource so highly that even if the good | proach which their present conduct is 
rule-of give and take occurs tathem, they bringing on their nation. 

dismiss it withthe thought that they them- | — 

‘selves standin more need of its applica- | 

tion than the wily, hard-headed foreigner. 

A letter like that of our correspondent | 

oght to open their eyes; ought to show | 

them that their conduct has created an 

evil impression of Japanese character | 

,among foreigners, and is largely respon-— 

sible for the reluctance shown by so many 

Yokohama folks is trust Japanese promises | 

in any direction, or*to admit that con-— 

fidence may be placed in the integrity of . 

Japanese tribunals and the impartiality of | 

Japanese administration. ) 
Is it inevitable that the foreign merchant | 

should submit to this treatment? We 

fear so, for the present at all events. Any | 

one of three remedies would be effectual, 

but all three alike are unavailable. The 

first is combination among foreign im- 

porters. A union the members of which | 

pledged themselves to have no dealings | 

with any Japanese who violated an agree- 

ment, would soon correct the situation. | 

Such a union is out of the question. So | 

too seems to be the second remedy, return | 

to the custom of exacting bargain money. | 

Apparently competition among foreigners 

_is too keen to permit this, an obstacle to 
be regretted, for. certainly no more effec- 
tive check could be imposed on the loose 
ptactices now in vogue. The third re-| 
medy is partnership between foreigners 
and Japanese. On such partnerships, 
unfortunately illegal pending Treaty»Re- | 
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| beggarly standard at which an order, or indeed 


: 
THE JAPAN (JAZETTE. | |a promise to meet payment, from a Japanese 


aes | | merchant—not pettifogging retailer—is ap- 
praised, and its moment certainly is not greater. 


TORORAMS, 408 Ce | Various ways of reforming the evil state of 
ye | | affairs existing to-day have been suggested 
JAPANESE ETHICS OF COMME RCE, by a contemporary, but it no sooner mentions 
pat ger || than it sees objections. It, however, bases its 
Siege Japanese merchants, or rather a! | « chief hope for the inauguration of a whole- 
very considerable proportion of them,| |somer state of things” on ‘ partnership 
must indeed be, commercially, deeply iniquit- |:] between foreigners and Japanese!” It would 
ous when such a champion of native integrity| | be difficult to imagine a more astounding 
as our morning contemporary cannot repel | proposition, or one less likely to meet with 
the indictment which has been uttered| ie favour. We may immediately —— 
againat them, The letter written by ‘* An Im- ee one 
port merchant of 25 years’ experience in |) || thie suggestion with the remark that eno 
Japan” is, we think, the strongest exposé | | | Would nevey dream of associating himself in 
that has ever been made of the barefacedness partnevahip with those who had bled and 
displayed and the coercion practised by ‘fleeoed him, If the laws are not to-day’ 
vernacular merchants in their dealings with ‘Fetributive as bepwegn buyer and seller, they 
the foreign importer. His letter was studi- | jeonld not be mare so hetween partner and 
ously moderate in tone, and therein lies much || | eviner | and, we must further remember that 
of its weightiness; but, at the same time, he}, |* ™4" who persistently breaks faith with | 
ruthlessly unmasked the almost total lack of those with whom he deals is not lesa likely} 
commercial integrity as understood by honest | Wo engage in the same proclivity when} 
traders, and the black methods the native his paytner js concerned, The remedy,| 
merchants adopt that they may enforce their| if remedy be possible, clearly rests with the 
unscrupulous demands, And not slightly foreign importer, It is idle to hope fora 
interesting is it that this should haye| |"™¢ When Japanese merchants will see the} 
been done through the medium of a pro-| foulness of their present conduct in the 
Japanese vehicle, Of course, the peculiar absence of the initiation of a didactioal policy. 
canons the native merchants entertain in} The interests of foreign merchants are, in a 
regard to contract and in other phases of} °*#! ™easure, mutual, and, although the 
of trade dealing have long been wholly| °™Petition between them may be exceedingly 
patent tous all, but we do not remember Aoute, we do not see in that cireumstance any 
that there has ever before been such an| *@*! barrier against the initiation of such a 
open disclosure, one which so = natn ‘System between seller aud purchaser as would, 


——— 
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mirrors the native merchant and his modes, |, |** ®7y rate, minimise breach of faith on the 
and one which will operate with greater} |#"* of the Japanesp—say the stipulation for 
disillusionizing force wherever there exists| |®"8®0 money, also cash on delivery if it| 
a thought that. commercial morality has | {be possible, Without the enforcement of some 
any considerable following in Japan, We) |8U°H condition ns the latter, one of the main] 
question if such a delineation of dis-| fe¥ils would be left untouched. J apanese mer- 
honest subterfuge, of chicanery, and of _ |ehants have proved themselves untrustworthy, 
desire to shirk all responsibility could,| [¥¢ therefore it is but meet they should be| 
even ona tremendously reduced scale, be |, (Weated aa such, All that is required is 
applied to any other body of traders in| ‘preconcerted and united action and, as sed 
the world. Japan, it appears to us, is pre-| ave before said, we fail to see the un- 
eminent in these lamentable features, and i foasability of this plan of campaign unless we 
the longer such a state of affairs lasts the have to confess, and we should regret to do 
more and more discredited will her merchants | &, that there are foreign merchants here who 
become in the minds of those who entertain ‘tre ready to truckle to the captious artifices, 
any conception whatever ofthe inviolability | ‘the deceit, the inconstancy and the consum- 
of contract. So infinitesimally does a Japa-| ate audacity of those who have shown 
nese estimate the bonds into which he| | themselves the reverse of honourable and those 
enters—obligations which elsewhere would be | ne burlesque commerce in the vilest way, 

honourably carried out—that ‘the sad and Se Se Se 
undoubted fact remains that no foreign im- 
porter looks upon a Japanese contract as 
more than a memorandum.” This is the| 
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: fe tg gang rag by oo) 
: PB fh Yokohama folks to trust Japanese 
The Sayan Baily Herd. ey ee ae, «2 ae 
: ee ee += | confidence may be placed in the integrity of 
THURSDAY, 4rm SEPTEMBER, 1890. — | Junqnese tribunals, and the impartiality of 
3 apanese nistra 
Japanese Mercantile Morality It rarely ocours that we oan quote from the 
Arraigned. | | Mait eo much of truth as the foregoing 
| — : observations contain,—it hase been quite a 
| A oonumsronpznt of a contemporary, who| | public surpriee; it would not have been | 
‘signs himeelf “An Import Merchant of 25| | right to let the rare occasion pass. When | 
years’ experience in Japan,” has ventilated \gimilar observations have been made ia other 
several of the tricks to which foreign importers| columns than its own, it has sought to repel 
are subjected by the chicanery, the uncon-| them by coining charges of sourrility, pre 
scientiousness, and the breaches of faith and of| ‘judice, or ignorance against those who have 
‘contracts by which they are victimised in thelr | advanced them. Having accepted « retainer 
dealings with the Japanese with whom they| for the defence of Japanese character and 
trade. The picture which he has presented of | doings, it has, when it had no case, which was 
native over-reaching and rascality is certainly| often, to have recourse to the Pickwickian 
not overdrawn, nor is it all too highly colored. expedient of abusing plaintiff's attorney. Its 
He has stated nothing but what is well known | | conduct therefore, upon the present issue is as 
to members of the commercial community, and | | unusual as it is refreshing, and it is deserving 
his long list of grievances might be con-| -| of the recognition we afford it. ; 
siderably extended without either passing the But since several ugly facts have had, by 
limits of truth, or exceeding the bounds of} | force of circumstances, to be admitted, the Mail 
dearly bought experience. Even the Japan! | with ite characteristic ingenuity and slipperiness . 
Mail, the erewhile universal apologist for has had to cast about for something to offer 
| the Japanese, has been constrained to admit | by way of palliation, or excuse for conduct 20 
that the statements made by the writer in | nhiversal,—eo shameless in ite effrontery, yet it 
question, “are neither partial nor prejudiced; | really admits of none worth urging. Ite Editor 
he represents the best class of foreign import | %* ™% willing to agree, he gays that ‘the 
merchants in Yokohama, and his account must | ‘morality of the Japanese Moerchaut is as good 
be accepted as a trustworthy description of | | % the morality of Merchants in the west,”— 
‘what actually occurs.” “It is,” says the Mail, | | but nobody ever had the hardihood to assert 
‘a disheartening account.”’ No doubt it ie die- that,—the proposition is not one which he 
heartening enough to those who have sought} ®Y® he he could endorse, “‘ inasmuch as trades- 
to palm off on the public ideas foreign to the| People in Japan have always been a des- 
realities of life here. But it contains noth-| Pised claes; and not expected to shape their 
ing new. It merely puts upon public record : conduct with any high principles of probity 
some of the difficulties with which business ig| 94 integrity, whilet the samurai was taught 
environed in this country. Difficulties which} * despise money and all money getters, and he 
are the outcome of the general, nay it ie not; | aturally learned at the eame time, not to look 
too much to ay, the all but universal lack of for admirable qualities amongst folke con- 
probity which the Japanese manifest in their] demned to a contemptible calling.” 
~ |gommercial dealings. Neither as buyers We know that the military class here in 
‘ought they to be, nor as sellers can they former times, as in other lande, gave themselves 
to be trusted. Dishonesty in either word or| [sire of superiority, whilst they loafed and 
deed may be looked for with a shameful, but | |impudently preyed upon the industry of the 
reasonable certainty, to ofop up in nearly, | Workers they affected to despise, who were 
_ every transaction in some shape or another.| [made to minister to their consequence, and 
‘The slightest pecuniary temptation suffices | "pon whom they were not above depending for 
to cause the Japanese to deviate from the ‘heir maintenance. But that sort of thing has 
path of rectitude. Contracts, whether verbal [698° ‘o the limbo of the past; it went 
or written, are equally made to share the | °U¢ with feudalism, and the newer generation 
same fate; they are neither saved from | 8 been lifted by the force of circumstances 
violation by a sense of honor, nor by any - out of the mire in which they were formerly 
adequate legal restraint. In the words of the | ‘trodden down. We have, however, no reason 
Mail, the Japanese with whom foreigners have whatever to conclude, that the natural instincts 
to deal, “‘ fear the law very little, and public ~~ of those im trade with respect to probity and 
opinion not at all. Only the most flagrant | {sir dealing, or the reverse, are different to those 
' fraud will drive a foreigner to the native courte, | | f otherclasses. The arrogant and unsubstan- 
and Japanese tradesmen know thie well, | ~ tial pretensions of the samuraihave been explod- 
Equally well does he know that his own cha-| /¢d, and no class, in our opinion, ought to be 
racter will not be blasted amongst hie people. | ‘more or lees trusted than another. His- 
* * * Thus neither penalty of law, nor tory records that even in times remote from 
punishment of public opprobium stande; this, lying and treachery were by no means 
‘in the way of chicanery * ® * So the} absent from the conduct of the samurai, not- 
foreigner is mercilessly preyed ypon, which | withstanding that there are some occasional 
‘has created an evil impression of Japan- exhibitions of romantic honor, valor, and fidel- 
eve character among foreigners, and is largely| ity to be found recorded in: contemporary 
annals, or recounted in; traditions of an 


) 


eek i AR <n cts ee at 


\ 


apocryphal sort repeated orally 
tion to generation. 


The Mati at this time wants to,know “ why’ 
should Japanese commercial morality be so 


low at the principal emporium of the country’s 
foreign trade?” It fain would hope “‘ that 
Japanese trader is not everywhere as bad 
hie Yokohama representative, or as ‘‘ grasping, 
or as unscrupulous.” But at present, neither 
the Editor, nor anyone else seems to be enabled 
to tell where these model Japanese merchants 


which his paper has told us eo oft of, are to} 
be found. Formerly it used to be the} 


fashion on the part of the writer to allege 


that the genuine article was only to be; 


met with somewhere beyond treaty limite, 
‘but always in parte unknown; that be- 
hind the depraved and rascally persons with 
whom foreigners dealt at the treaty ports, 
merchants of honor and probity were some- 
where or other tobe found. Alas! for this 
alluring fable, it now is made manifest that 


_, these gentry instead of coming to the front io 


heir transactions, prefer that intermediates, |/ 


‘men of straw, shal] make their contracts with 


| | 


foreigners to be repudiated or broken at con- | 


venience, if the turn of the market should 
render the honest carrying of them through| — 


from genera- 


unprofitable. We fear, since he makes no 
appearance on the ecene, that the superlatively 
honest native merchant, whether a samuras or 
heimin, has only a mythical substantiality,—a 
mere coinage of the brain of our con- 
temporary. 


The Mai}’s endorsement of its correspondent’s 


allegations concerning the majority of . the 
‘mercantile class, may be regarded as fatal to 
the pretensions of the different classes in the 
empire to rank on an equality with other 
civilized communities. Philosophically speak- 
ing, as their physical attributes are of the 
some general type,—there :being but little 
variation in the race,—it follows as an incon- 


teatible corollary, that the mental characteris. 


tics and idiosynoracies of the Japanese people 
will necessarily have an all prevailing typical 
resemblence, slightly differentiated it may be 
by the accidents of social position and educa- 

tional culture. 


ing, muet be equally so of the Japanese. 
To attempt to. discriminate between whole 


with: those in others, with the object of pre- 


tending that one large clase,—that engaged in 
trade,— 


‘uuphiloeophical. Nations must be judged of 


hy the mass ; individual exceptions there are, of || 


course, but by reason of their being individual, 


| 


is inferior in ite moral instincts to the} 
rest,—is an assumption as baseless as it is} 


they are exceptional. When an unfavorable 
judgment is passed on what is characteristic of 
the trading thousands, judgment is virtually 
given on the whole nation. The Afail’s affected 
distinction between the attributes which it 
claims for the samurai, falls to the age 
it cannot be sustained. Morally speaking, the 

bulk of the Japanese people conform to one 


This is true of every other} 
nation, and therefore by parity of reason-| 


bodies of men in one walk of life, in comparison | 


standard, no matter whether it be their phy- 


‘But it strikes us that after what foreigners, 


| 
| 


ground, for emergencies of this kind, of men of 


: 


| 


dustrial enterprise.” 


sical, moral, or intellectual capablities that are 
taken into consideration and compared. — 
Under these circumstances, it is ge: oe 
astounding to find that the remedy, ¥ 
the Mai} propounds as an antidote to the 
national proclivity to the practising of so 
much that is base, is that foreignére, when 
legal disabilities shall have been removed, 
should secure salvation by entering into part- 


nerships with Japanese; that is to say, they 
are invited to put their trust in a race 
who by their actions have over and over 
again conclusively proved up to this, that 
they are disentitled to it. Yet it ison such 
very unlikely and unpromising partnerships, | 
that the Mati saysit “‘ bases ite chief hope forthe 
inauguration of a wholesomer state of things.”’ 
‘‘ At present,” it goes’on to observe, “ it is idle 
to complain. Everything is in favor of crook- 
ed and selfish dealing on the part of the 
Japanese, and they will continue eo to deal 


until their relations with rage my are 


be idle’ to complain of being subsequently 
cheated. But we must not forget that as with 
the mercantile class as known, the Mail has 


radically altered.” Why it is “idle” for 


the foreigner to complain of being oheat- 
sd; "the “Mai? in ite meaningless phrase mon- 
ring, does not condescend to explain. 


have undergone, if they should be so egregi- 
ously foolish.as to put their purses into. the 
hands of {those whom they are taught by 
,experience to distrust, it would then indeed 


as usual, a convenient reserve in the back 


‘‘honor and integrity,” who it feels assured 


“‘ will be found jready to gladly combine with 
foreigners for; purposes of commercial and in- | 
We are quite willing to 


hope, evenif we find eomedifficulty in believing, 
that there is just a possibility of ite being dis- 


ing on their nation.” Oecrtainly revision of 


covered that there are personsof that kind in ex- 


istence, but it ie unfortunate that they should so 


‘modestly and successfully conceal their merits, 


that it is open to question, that were a second 
Diogenes to make diligent search for them, 
though aided by a lantern at noonday, his 
quest would stand an excellent chance of be- 
ing unsuccessful. If this be true, the more’s 


the revelation of alfthe unpleasant facts which 
have found their way into print, the warning 


the pity thatit should be so. In the face of 


Of the Mail, given to ite clients should not 
pase altogether unheeded, “‘ that it will be dif- 
‘ficult hereafter to wipe out the reproach which | 
‘the present conduct of the Japanese is bring- 


mercantile malpractices and the exhibition of 
a little ordinary honesty in Japanese daily 
dealings would seem to be decidedly a more 
paramount consideration than treaty revision 
itself. Surely it ie something more worthy, as 
well of individual effort, as of national aim, to ac- 
quire some reputation with the world at large 
for probity of dealing, and the practice of 
an honorable truthfulness in the relations 


long run, will not be found to pay. Qapital 


of life. Fraud and double dealing, in the 


which is mostly timorous, will be repelled 
from a country whose economic attractions 
are of the slenderest, and the inhabitants 
of which have earned as yet, after thirty 
years’ of commerce, no character for trust- 
worthiness. To elevate the status of the 
nation in the estimation of the peoples of 
other countries by the practice of ordinary 
every day virtues, would betray a worthier, 
as well as more useful ambition, than the mani- 
festation of a fretful and foolish impatience to 
bring foreiguers under laws, which the Japan- 
ese have confessed their incapacity to make by 
their employment of foreigners to make them 
for them. These laws some of the Japanese 
have been sufficiently honest to give intima- | 
tion of their not being able to understand, and 
they will be attended with sych difficulties of 
administration as to ensure the exhibition of 
an incapacity that will be as troublesome to 
foreigners, as humiliating to themselves. The 
practice of ordinary mercantile morality in deal- 
ings with foreigners should firet if possible be 
reached: that would seem to be an essenti- 
al prelude to the Japanese being trusted 
with the exercise: of higher powers. The 
failure in the one should bar or postpone/| 
the realization of the other, for who could 
rationally urge that it would be safe to put 
| the lives, liberties and fortunes of aliens into 
the hands of a race whose commercial dealings 
| have bred so much distrust as well as disgust, 
jthe romantic, and not altogether sincere 
drivelings of gushing globe-trotters, or the mis- 
| representations of ignorant or interested wri- 
ters to the contrary notwithstanding. Notori- 
ous facte such as these which “ An importer of 
twenty-five years’ standing” has declared to 
be the result of his experience, will go far to 
dispel the illusions which hitherto have been 
suffered to prevail, and the sooner the better 
it will be for all parties. Japanese vanity, 
encouraged by flatterers, has become rampant, 

overbearing, and exacting, it is more than 
high time that truth and common sense should 
come to the front, that their united pleadings 
be heard, and due weight and proper —— 

tion be given them. 
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Enclosure with Mr, Swift's No. IS 7/ 

Copy, 

No, 4087, | United States Consulate General, 
Kanagawa, (Yokohama) Japan, 


September 8, 1890, 


His Excellency, 

John F, Swift, 

Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary of 
7 the United States of America, 
Tokio. 
Sir; 

For your information, I have the honor to transmit here . 
with copies of my despatch No. 258, addressed to the Depart~- 
ment of State, of a letter to me from the Sup erintendent of 
Customs at Yokohama, and of my reply thereto, all dated Sept- 
ember ~, 1890, and relating to the seizure by the Japanese | 
authorities ofa cargo of opium landed from the schooner "Hal- 
cyon", of San Francisco, in Chiba Ken, | 

I have tiie honor to be, 
Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 


GEORGE H, SCIDMORE, 


Vice Consul General, 


r,egation of the United States, 


Tokio Japan, September 9, 1890, 


George H, Scidmore Esq. 

Vice Consul General of the United States, 

yanagawa, 
Sir: 

Your communication No, 4087, dated September 8, inclo- 
sing for my information copies of your despatch to the Depart- 
ment of State and certain other papers concerning the liiais: 
er "Halcyon", of ‘San: Francisco, .and her: cargo recently sieuadlican 
or stranded on the Japanese coast, has just been received by 
me; and, in view of the fact that the mattey seems urgent, the 
property being valuable and all the circumstances requiring 
prompt action, I hasten to answer, In connection with the 
same affair I have now to inform you that Mr, M. A. Whaley, 
doubtless the same individual of whom you speak in your des- 
patch to the Department of State, and claiming to pairesink 
the owners of the cargo and vessel, appeared ies me at this 
Legation and made a statem@t of what he claims to be the 


facts of his case and at the same time claimed the protection 


of the United States, In support of this claim for protect- 


ion he stated ‘thatithe “Halcyon"*cleared from Hong Kong for 
British Columbia and while the vessel was in the regular pros- 
ecution of her voyage, and with no intention of entering into 
any port of Japan , was driven by stress of weather on the 
shore where she now is and was wrecked. That the vessel had 


on 


P 


(2) 


on board a considerable quantity of opium, That the japan- 


Aud Sond 2 
ese authorities had seized the vessel on the pretended ground 


that he was violating the laws of Japan and declared that they 
intended to deprive the owners of it and to either keep or 
destroy it. The man seemed to be laboring under considerable 
alarm and discouragement and it seemed to me that there was 
danger that the consequence of this discouragement he might 
abandon whatever rights he and the owners might have, After 
hearing his story, I gave him my opinion without hesitation 
that under the state of facts as he had given them the Japan- 
ese authorities could not rightfully hold his property but 
must and no doubt, upon understanding the facts would give it 
up, I also advised him that in any case the property could 
not be taken from him except by the judgmeaemt of a competent 
court after affair trial in which he would have a hearing, and 
that the court was that of the United States Consulate general 
at Yokohama, : Without claiming any right to instruct you, but 
in view of the long delay it will take you to get a reply from 
the Department of State; and in my functions of Minister in 
exercising a general supervision over tiie Consulate Gaierel 
for the protection of American interests, I will advise you 
that the only matter that can be enquired into at such trial 
will be as to the offense, if any, the vessel, cargo or own- 


ers have committed against Japan, Any prosecution beyond that 


' 


' ~ 
~oph uh O& 


will ‘be in excess of the power and duty of the court, 


Anyother offense they may have committed or snvended-+te 


(3) 
or intended to commit will be wholly outside of the case. 
By Article lv, of the treaty of 1858, the inportation of opium 
to Japan is forbidden to American citizens or vessels. and 
any American vessel coming to Japan for purposes of trade, 
having more tian three catties, four pounds, of opium on board 


such supplies shall be seized and destroyed by the japanese 


authorities, By Article 1V, of the treaty of 1878, claims 


for forfeitures made by the ,;apanese Government for such vio-~ 
lations are to be tried before the United States Consul, Te 
charges against the “Halcyon" and her cargo will be enquired 
into and determined by the United States Consul General at 
Yokohama, According to my construction of the law, the sole 
questions to be determined upon at such enquiry and trial are: 
first, whether or not the vessel in getting stranded or in 

any other way has been guilty of willingly and voluntarily 
importing opium into Japan: second, was she an American vessel 
which having come to Japan for purposes of trade, was found 
with more than three catties of opium on board, #f she does 
not fall within one or the other of these catagories, then, 

so far as existing treaties are concerned, she has committed 
no. offense against Japan, she is simply an American vessel 
with an American cargo on board, wrecked or stranded on the 
Japanese coast and, as such, entitled to the protection of the 
United States, These questions it is your duty to enquire 
into and determine as promptly and amd with as little delay 

88 possible and to release the vessel and property from seiz- 
ure and cause it to be restored to its owners if you find eS 


her 


(4) 


her innocent, I observe that in your despatch to the Depart- 


ment of State you report that you have informed MR, Whaley, 
as agent for the owmers, that the Japanese authorities have 
a strong case against the vessel and cargo and that his only 
remedy is to procure from the United States Consul and the 
Custom-House at Hong Kong satisfactory proof of the truth of 
his statements, [| also observe that you have interviewed the } 
Captain of the vessel, Alfred Metcalf, who tells a different 
story to the effect that the>vessel cleared from Hong Kong 
not for British Columbir but for the North Pacific in an in- 
definite manner, jy cannot help thinking that in Kouce tevin 
the testimony, that may exculpate the vessel from the only 
charges that Japan can make against her to that of the U, S&S. 
Consul and Custom-House at Hong Kong you will be depriving 
the owners of the vessel Of rights that justly belong to them. 
It appears to me that any legal evidence admissable in courts 
of justice tending to show that the "Halcyon" at the time she 
was wrecked was neither in the act of importing opium into 
japan nor in Japan for purposes of trade, is lawful testimony 
and if convincing to the court, must be. conclusive of the 
case in favor of the owners and against the claim of japan. 

It is the claim of Japan against the vessel that you are to 
examine, and for an American vessel with opium on board, no 
matter how great a quantity,to “clear from Hong Kong in an 
indefinite way" is not an injury to japan nor a violation of 
the treaties the United States have with her, And when an 
American vessel with such cargo and clearance is driven by 


—_— 


stress 


(5) 
stress of weather or other accident on the coast of Japan and 
wrecked, there is nothing in the nature of her cargo and clear- 
ance to prevent proof being received that she was bound to | 
the North Pacific, British Columbia or indeed and place in the 
World other than Japan, It is true that if the regular and 
proper course of the vessel in sailing to her assumed desti- 


nation would take her to a place very distant from where she 


was wrecked, her being so far away from her course would be 


a suspicious circumstance and one making in favor of the Jap- 


anese contention that she was importing opium into the coun- 
try, But even that would be overcome by satisfactory eine: 
of good reason for the vessel being out of her course, Mr, 
Whaley, in his conversation with me in addition to declaring 
positivly that the vessel was not voluntarily in Japan and 
especially that she was not there to import opium against the 
law, stated amongst other things that there is little demand 
for that drug in Japan and, consequently, no such profit on 
its sale as would justify any one taking the risks of emuggi~¢ 
ing it into the country, If this is true it is a ve a 
ce to be duly considersd and to be weighed along withother | 
evidence in determining the probability that the vessel was 
either fraudulently stranded or actually wrecked in an effort 
to unlawfully import opium into Japan, In the hasty examin- 
ation I have been able to make in this matter I have not aac 
looked the possibility, indeed the extreme probability, that | 
the real destination of the "Halcyon" was our own American 


coast 


(6) 

coast and that an attempt was in contemplation of smuggling 
the opium into the United States, through the Pacific frontier 
in violation of our revenue laws, In fact that seems s0 much 
more likely than that she was smuggling it into Japan that I 
should not be in the least surprised if the same suspicion 
had entered your mind, But I do not see how that can effect 
the enquiry you have in hone. It seems more than doubtful if 
the fact were known, it. could make any difference in the duty 
the United States authorities here have to perform in the 
protection of the vessel and cargo as American property acci- 
dentally wrecked in Japan against the claim of the Yabineie | 
Government to forfeit the same, I am not aware of any act of 
Congress or other law requiring an American vessel accused of 
violating the laws of Japan, before receiving the protection 
of the Diplomatic and Consular officers of the United States, 
to prove that she was not intending to smuggle or otherwise « 
ee the laws of the United States at the end of her voyage. 

If there is a statute withdrawing our protection from a 
vessel so employed, which is entirely within the power of 
Songress to enact, it will, of course, alter the case, But 
in such case there would mare to be a judicial investigation, 
for certainly . ettagen of the United States cannot be out- 
lawed, either as to person or property, upon mere ‘éeilgSeten: 
and J know of no ssi dea bY oleh such investigation can be 


made by United States officials in Japan. But let this be 


as it may there surely is no Act of Congress that will forfeit 


to Japan vessels or property, cast upon her shores by ship- 
Yreck while upon the high seas in transit to the United States 
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(7) 
as a punéshment inflicted upon American owners for an inten- 
tion to violate our reverme laws, If the "Halcyon was driven 


on shore in Japan while pursueing a voyage the end of which 


was to smuggle opium into the United States, the offense was 


committed against that country and not against japan and to 
the United States alonéis due the forfeiture, And whether 
that forfeiture can be considered to have accrued when the 
vessel has not reached within 4500 miles of the place’ where 
the offense is to be committed, is a question of extreme doubt 
to say the least, 

Placed as the Diplomatic and beniedas officers of the 
United States are, in foreign lands, for the protection of 
American interests and American rights of person and property, 
they will generally be safe’ within the line of duty when they 
act upon the legal presumption of the innocemge of a voyage 
or enterprise till the contrary is lawfully established and 
insist that their countrymen shall have and enjoy all rights, 
privileges and exemptions due them by treaty, law or custom, 

If the "Halcyon" did not import opium into Japan or, ©. © 
otherwise, violate the treaty, the vessel and goods must be 
surrendered to the owners, if when they are returned you 
have reason to suspect an intention on the part of any one to 
smuggle opium into the Uniied States in violation of the rev=- 
enue laws it will be your duty to give such eat er and take 
such other proceedings as the statutes and laws of the United 
States require at your hands, 

I am Sir, 


your obedient servant, 


,, 
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Yokohama, 


15 Sept., 1890, 


sir’ 
I have the honor to inform Your Excellency that at a meeting 


f the Foreign residents in this port, held on the llth instant, 


he resolutions, of which a copy is enclosed were agreed upon and 


at a Committee, of which I am Chairman, was instructed to bring 


hen without delay to the knowledge of the Foreign Representatives 


n order that Their Excellencies, in dealing with the proposals for 


reaty Revision said to be now under consideration, may be in 


ssession of the unanimous opinion of their countrymen upon the 


tters referred to in those resolutions, 


I have the honor to be, 


Sir, 
Your Excellency's most Obedient 
Humble Servant, 
(Signed) J, A. FRASER, 
Chairman of the Standing Committee of 


Foreign Residents. 
) He Re 


The Hon'ble John F, Swift, 
Envoy Extraordinary and Minister 


Plenipotentiary, United States Legation, Tokio, 


RESOLUTIONS. 


1.--That in the opinion of this meeting the time has not ar- 
ved when questions in regard to rights, whether of property or 
rson, arising between Subjects and Citizens of foreign Powers in 


1e dominions of His Majesty the Bmperor of Japan, can be uncondi- 


onally and safely subjected to the jurisdiction of Japanese tri- 


mals; or when an estimate can be formed of the period within 
ich the unconditional relinquishment of extraterritorial juris- 


ection can be safely promised, 


2.--That in the opinion of this meeting it would be an act of 
ave injustice to foreigners who have purchased land in-Japan un- 
r covenant with the Japanese Govermment, if the conditions or 


widents of their tenure of such land should be altered without 


eir consent, 
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(Copy) 
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Legation of the United States, 
Tokio, September 16, 1890. 
J. A. Fraser Esq., 
Chairman of the Standing Committee of Foreign Kesidents, 
Yokohama, 
sir: 

Your communication of the 15th instant, enedosing a copy of 
the resolutions adopted at a meeting of the foreign residents of 
Yokohama on the llth instant, giving expression to views and opin- 
ions upon the proposals for treaty revision between the foreign 
Powers and Japan, reached me, through dis Vice Consul General of 
the United States, this morning, 

The resolutions shall be forwarded to the Department of State 
of the United States, at my earliest opportunity, where they will 


be perused with the care and given the consideration warranted by 


the explanation that they are the temperate and unimpassioned ut- 


terance of a meeting participated in by a highly respectable ae 
representative class of citizens of long residence and experience 
in business in Japan, 
I am, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 


(Signed) JOHN F. SWIFT, 
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evil is spoken of them, they muet lately have 
been in a. continued state of irritation. The 
editor naturally says :—This is a subject upon 
which I practically know nothing. Send me 
a letter containing your complaint, and then 
I may be able to ventilate your grievance, 
and perhaps afford your some support. 
But no; it is according to their own state- 
mente, impossible for them to find the 
‘time to even write a statement of the case. 


Tre 


MONDAY, 8ra SEPTEMBER, 1890. 
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| Tux following remarks appeared in the 
Hiogo News of the 6th instant, and they contain 
so much truth that we may be pardoned for 


reprinting them :— 


Whether it is because the merchante in Japan 
consider it would be a hopeless waste of time, 
or whether it is bec:use they are too busy, we 
cannot of course say, but only one gentleman 
up to the present has in any way publicly sup- 

rted the statements of the correspondent whose 
letter to the Jepan Mail on ‘Contracts between 
Japanese and Foreigners” we republished a 
few days ago. This silence is not only a pity, 
bat it is to be regretted for the sake of the 
merchants themselves. That the experiences 
of the correspondent in question are not the ex- 

riences of one who is more unfortunate than his 
ellows we know well. His experience has been the 
experience of nearly every foreign merchant in 
Japan. His remarks, we know for a fact, give an 
absolutely trae outline of the business relations 
between Japanese and foreigners, yet, with one 
solitary exception, his masterly letter ie allowed to 
go unsupported. Time and again has the foreign 
press in Japan drawn attention to the scandalous 
business methods of the Japanese, but if its state- 
ments are unsupported by the people in whose in- 
terest they are penned, what is the result on 
the outside world? Nit. 
of the utter lack of business morality among the 
Japanese, and the losses in business which accrue 
therefrom to the foreign merchant, want to hear 
what the foreign merchant has to say on the matter. 
If he keeps silence, matters cannot be so very bad 
Such is their argument, nor can they be blamed for 
adopting it. To judge by the silence with which the 
letter published by the Japan Mail has been received 
one would think the foreign merchants looked upon 
the statements contained therein as so totally wide of 
the mark as to be beneath notice, instead of the letter 
being a very looking-glaes in which is mirrored their 
own experiences. ‘hie letter gave an excellent 
opportunity to inaugurate a correspondence which, 
before it had closed, should in a measure have 
opened the eyes of the Japanese to their posi- 
tion, if nothing elee. Instead of this it has been 
or is being allowed to go by, and we frankly 
tell the foreign merchants that they are losing 
a golden opportunity. ‘This letter will be canvassed 
among the Japanese; it will be translated and 
appear in the leading Japanese papers; it will 
create more or leas discussion, and the Japanese will 
look with more anticipation than pleasure to others 
of the same kind. They will look in vain ; they 


will, we fear, see nothing; and they will probably ' 


put the circumstance down to the fact that the 
foreign merchant is afraid to speak his mind, such 
ig their conceit. It ie ten thousand pities this 
opportunity is being allowed to go by in the fashion 
it is. helps those who help themselvex, and it 
is only fair that the Editors of the foreign journals 
should be assisted sometimes by the merchants 


themselves in their efforts to open the eyes of Japan- | 


ese traders to the position they hold in the estimation 


of foreigners. 

The complaint is no new one, but unfortun- 
ately it seems useless to try and atir the 
mercantile community to show an interest in 
their own affairs. Again and again it has 
happened to every conductor of a newspaper 
in Japan to have some friend come to him, 


and say ‘I wish you would write some-| 
into the Japanese about} 


thing pitching 
so and so.” For the last few months the 


troubles and delays instituted by the Ouse- 


toms authorities in Yokohama have been 
the principal source of grievance, and if the 
ears of those officials burn whenever anything 


Those to whom we speak | 


: 


claims has been left 
the press, the general public being content to 
express their acquiesence in its views. Now, 


about to protest against the proposed changes ; 


“Oh! you do it, I can’t write” is the storeoty- 
ped answer, and the consequence is that the 


editor, not having a etatement of facts before 


him is obliged to let the subject alone. 


This has been the case in every depart- 


ment of life. For years fighting the Japanese 
almost entirely to 


when, as a correspondent in our columns 
to-night says, it is probably too late to make 
their sentiments known to the officials at home, 
they have at last taken the alarm, and are 


but why have postponed until the last moment 
what ought to have been done years ago? 


j ga . . . 
_ the Cabinet itself, these dissensions having been 


brought under his personal oleersation, hence 


he had come to the conclusion that treaty 
revision would not he brouglit to a head, and 
had nected accordingly. Tle thought that the 
Cabinet would have come to a rupture before 
October and his surmise was correct, for it 
collapsed in August. However, let bygones 
be bygones; he would exp ess his views on 
treaty revision, He was of opinion that 
it would be a difficult matter to do away 
with extraterritoriality and at the same time 
obtain autonomy of taxation as practised by 
the Japanese Government. Japan could by no 
means be called a rich country, and there were 
besides, industries which were not properly de- 
veloped or borne down by similar goods of for- 
eign manufacture, in addition to which, the 
burden of taxation being exclusively borne by 
Japansee, their complaints have been loud and | 
deep, so that if the Japanese were considered, it 
would be best to first obtain autonomy in 
customs duties and then remove extrater- 
ritoriality. In order to achieve this, it would 
be necessary to improve the laws and appoint 
Judges who have been acquainted with the new 
system for several years, so that foreigners 
might be induced to place credit in it. Should 
this be done, the completion of the work of 
revision will not be a difficult matter. Such 
is the advice of a Foreign Minister. We hear 


that the policy of Viscount Aoxt, the Minister 


of Foreign Affairs, on the question of revision 
is principally directed towards the realization 
of autonomy in taxation, the question of ex- 
traterritoriality being made a secondary one. 
Is this the result of the advice given by the 
above mentioned Minister, or have the views 
of the Minister of Foreign Affairs merely 


coincided with his? Nevertheless many facts 
prove that the present policy is principally 


| 


directed towards acquiring autonomy in tax- 


ation. 


=> 


- 


Wauen the Kvaona Cabinet was wrecked 
over the question of treaty revision, remarks 
the Jiji, and the Yamagata Cabinet was 
formed, Count Iro took upon himeelf the task 
of personally interviewing the Foreign Minie- 
ters to arrange preliminaries. He explained 
the sentiments of the Japanese people as being 
against revision, and intimated that in face of 
thie opposition, nothing could be done, These 
reasons being manifest to the Foreign Minie- 
ters, they could raise no ol-jections to them, so 
they replied in suitable terms in order that the 
matter might!epeaceably arranged. However, 
one of the Ministers gave the Qount to under- 
stand that although what hesaid mightin a sense 
be true, yet the assertion that the public were 
against revision must be modified, as it did not 
seem to him to have been soacute, He thought 


it was rather the outcome of disagreements in 


Correspondence. 


(We ere not reasponsi!le for the opinions or 
sentiments of vur correapondents.) 


‘To the E.litor of the Japan Merald. 


Sra,—Thanka to the malicious taunt of the 
| Japan Mail's E.litor,—whose happiness is ap- 
parently promoted in exact ratio with the 
threatened curtailing of foreigners’ existing 
rightsa,—that in imagining that nothing would 
be or was being done in that direction, since 
in@eupposing that treaty negotiations were in 
abeyanos, we were pethaps “living in a fool’s 
paradise,” a movement hasbeen st on foot to 
hold a meeting of British eunj-cts in the course 
of the present week, in order to seoure an expres- 
sion. of opinion on some of the more important 
questions involved in treaty revision. 


It must be confessed, however, that the mem- 
bers of this commanity,—and I epeak not of the 
British section alone,—but comprehensively of 
men of every nationality, have slumbered too 
long on theie rights to make their defence of 
them, at this eleventh, nay, it may be, for aught 
that ie known to the contrary, that the twelfth 
hour isalready passed,—of much, or of any service, 
The enemy has been go long at the gates, so many 
breaches have been made in the ramparts, so 
sedulously undermined by military traitors at 
work in the trenches, of which the loyal Press has 
given abundant warnings, that it seems some- 
what to savour of absurdity for the community 
to have suddenly awoke to the imminence of 
its danger, and that weshould now be enlisting 
warriors, and should be casting about for arms 
and ammunition to enter on a fight to defend the 
citadel, when our authorities are on the very 
point, if not already beyond it, of capitulation. 


Figuratively speaking, it is held that “ God 
helps those who help themrelves,” and common 
sense, and common experience alike justify 
the use of the expression; it cannot in 
truth be anid that we deserve other fate than 
that which ie likely to Sefall us. We have never 
so much as wagged a little finger in defence 
of onr rights and privileges since treaty revision 
has been mooted, and since they were menaced 


Ling our trast in the assumed sagscity of 
Ministers and the friendly astuteness of our Gov- 
ernments, we now are awaking, but I aim afraid 
too late, to the consciousness of our mistake. 
We leaned on reeds that have given way under 
us, and are just piercing our hands, and methinks 


we shall have to put up with our lot however sorry 
that lot may be, unless indeed, of which I have 
but faint hopes, that the indignant eloquence of 
the conscript fathers of the Settlement at ‘Thurs- 
dny’s meeting, may prevail in averting the threat- 
ened catastrophe of coming under Japanese 
jurisdiotion, without so much as a single safe- 
‘guerd to protect us from the injurious conse- 
quences anticipated as likely to follow. 


_ The advertisement convening the meeting 
appears to be of mysterious origin; it is eub- 
soribed “ By order.” By “ order” of whom P and 
British subjects alone are invited to attend, and 
jexpreas their views. I think that this. limitation 
ie as anwise as it is uncalled for, treaty revision 
ie of like importance. to every resident, no 
matter of what nationality, and presumably each 
treaty will be in its essential features, the 
counterpart of all the rest. Now Yokohama 
is a commercial city, or it is nothing, Its 
Chamber of Commerve embraces men of ever 

nationality in the place. What was there, or is 
there, to prevent a requisition being sent round 
for signature asking ita Obairman to call a 
public meeting of the citizens, at which every 
one whomay choose, should be at liberty to attend 
and expres his views, ‘Treaty revision in not 
of a sectional interest; it is a eubj-ct which 
adresses iteelf not to Englishmen alone, but to 
every nationality represented here. In addition to 
this consideration, I may point ont that al. 
thongh a “ bard and fast” combination of the 
Powers no longer prevails, yet the several 
governments, to sey nothing of their representa- 
tives here, exchange notes on the subject, ang 
the action of the leading Powers not only exerci- 
ses an influence upon one another, but aleo 
governs the proceedings of the smaller, From 
these considerations it seems to me to be a funda- 
mental mistake, for the English only to take the 
field, The battle, if fought at all, is one that 
requires a union. of all the forces. Napoleon beli- 
eved in strong battalions, and so do I. Surely it is 
not too late to invite the co-operation of every one 
interested. Combination is peculiarly called for 
by the circumstances of the case, and not the 
disanion which is implied by Englishmen se- 
parating themarlves from their fellow citizens in 
Yokohama and acting alone. 


Your's truly, 


ONE OF THE PUBLIO. 
8th September, 1890. , 


by Japanese overmastering aggressiveness, Pat- 


heist @ wit fo. 15% 


The Japan Daily Gerald, ; 
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FRIDAY, 12t2 SEPTEMBER, 1890. 
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Tue meeting of the foreign community 
at the Public Hall yesterday afternoon was 
one of the fullest and the most represen- 
tative that has ever been held in Yoko- 
hama. The Hall was crowded and for onoe, al- 
though men of all nationalities were assem- 
bled together, there was not a dissentient 
voice; the proceedings were harmonious 
throughout, nor was there any packing of the 
meeting nor had any arrangement been made 
with a view to secure unanimity. After this, 
there can be no question as to the practical 
identity of sentiment of the residents of the 
nationalities represented in Yokohama; and 
their verdict wae emphatic against the Japa- 
nese propositions as presented to foreign 
governments. It is pleasant also to be able to 
remark that,—with the exception of the actual 
object of the meeting—there was nothing 
against which the Japanese could object. The 
speeches were calm and dignified, and whilst 
the sentiments could not be misunderstood, 
the ol:jections to the proposed terms of treaty 


| revision, were put in measured words, such as 
were befitting to be used by the heads of the 
mercantile community; men who had spent. 
the best portions of their lives here, and who | 
were therefore qualified to speak upon a sub- | 
ject in which their persons and property are in- | 
timately concerned. The committee, as formed, | 
consists of the representatives of some thirty | 
_| two firms (comprising most of the prominent 
houses of the place) and of five representa- | 
tives of the private and professional classes, 

jand they represent nine out of the sixteen 
Treaty Powers. The countries unrepresented 
on the committee consist of Austro-Hungary, 
Belgium, Denmark, Hawaii, Russia, Spain, 
and Sweden and Norway, but as the residents 
of these countries only number 85 out of the 
4,542 foreign residents of Yokohama, it may 
be taken for granted that the committee is a 
fairly representative one, and that their repre- 
sentations should carry due weight, not only 

with their own governments, but aleo with the 

Japanese Ministers. 


-_ 


Tere is one portion of the report of the 
Mail in connection with yesterday's meeting, 
which is calculated to give a very unfair idea 
of the numbers present, or who supported the 
resolutions as passed. Qur morning contem- 
porary mentions that only 132 signed the lists 
which lay for signature in the hall, This, | 
as a correspondent in our columns points 
out, may be perfectly true, but at the same| 
time it should have been mentioned that} 
there was such a rush to sign the lists that) 
it was impossible for some time to get near 
them, and consequently the great majority | 


of those present postponed appending their 
signatures until the lists were sent round to 
the different houses, which is now being done. 
As an example of thie default, we have 
spoken on the subject to five members of 
the committee as elected, not one of whom has 
yet signed. It is comparatively easy to get at 
the numberg present. The Public Hall has 
seats for some $20 or 830 persons, and as every 
one of these was occupied, and numbers were 


standing up, it is evident that there must have 


' 


been at least 400 present, comprising all the 
principal members of the community. qt is 
expected that the lists, when’complete, will be 
signed by almost every foreigner in the Settle- 


ment. 
- 
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Mass Meeting of Foreign 
Residents. 


The meeting of the foreign residents of Yoko- 
hama called for the pa:pose of obtaining an 
expression of opinion in regard to certain matters 
of grave importance to foreigners in Japan and 
to pass some proposed reavlutions, was largely 
attended, the Public Hall being thoroug!.ly filled 
by members of all nationalities resident in this 
port, 


Amovg those present were Mesers. J. A. 
Fraser, W. J. Cruickshank, M.T. B Macpherson, 
G. H. Alloock,.J. I. Griffin, O. J. Strome, 'T. 
Rose, F. Vivanti, F. Bingioni, O. G. Wilson, A. 
T. Watson, N. P. Kingdon, A. O. Gay, A. Schal- 
tge, F. Grosser, J. BE. Beale, M, Kaafmann, H. O. 
Litohfield, W. J. 8. Shand, J, R. Merian, J. 
Rickett, E. J. Moss, F. Lowder, W. Gordon, J. 
Bartley, W. Bourne, J. J. Efford, EB. Leopold, 
W. D. 8. Edwards, BE. Andreis, F. Varenne, J. E. 
de Becker, J. H. Brooke, J. H. Bull, W. Hoggan, 
X. Salabelle, W. Kennaway, F. A. Sargent, J. O. 
Averill, E Beart, J L. Halphen, W. Vander Hey- 
den, Jas. Walter, W. B. Walter, Otto Reimers, W- 
T. Payne, A. W. Payne, KB. B. Watson, 0. V. Sale, 
Geo, Sale, F.H. Grant, W. W. Till, A. L. Robinson, 
Jas, Martin, Jr., J. R. Anglin, J. R. Parsons, J. 
Johnatone, J. D. Hutchison, H. J. Gorman, 
A. OU. Read, Alan Owston, Geo. Syme Thomson, 
W. H. ‘Taylor, J. Helm, EB. Berard, F Abegg, 
R. 8. Schwabe, O. Zeigler, H. Blam, G. K. 
Dinsdale, F. H. Olmsted, O. Heymann, Dr. 
Hall, Arthar Brent, M. Engert, Gower Robinson, 
W.G. Bayne, O. W. Baird, A. Barnard, J. L. O. 
Eyton, B. H. Pratt, H. Abegg, F. Gillett, R. N. 
St. John, B, Gillett, J. P. Molliaon, W. R. Bennett, 
O. Weinberger, P. Dourille, P, Sarda, L. Gouil-" 
lend, O. M, Martin, F. Townley, T. Brower, D. 
Fraser, A. B. Walford, W. Beyfus, O. E. Mitchell, 
E P. Nuttall, R. M. Varnum, B. C. Howard, A. 
Motta, A. Giussani, and a large number of re- 


| presentatives of other countries nnmbering over 


three hundred, the Public Hall being full. 


The meeting having been duly @alled, Mr. 
Lowder proposed that Mr. Fraser should be 
elected to the chair (applause), 


The Chairman remarked that before proceeding 
with the business of the meeting he had intended 
to state that although this was a public meeting 
it was neither expected nor desired that reporters 
should take notes of the proceedings for insertion 
in the newspapers, but that since coming to the 
Hall he had learned that there was a very strong 
feeling among a number of those present that 
this course should not be followed, but that what 
took place should be reported in the usual way 
(applanse). It appeared that there was some 


thought the best course to be fullowed would 
he to put it to the vote. He would now 
put it to the meeting whether the proceedings 
were to be reported and published or not, and 
would ask those in favor of it to hold up their 
hands. 


Hands were then held up, a large majority 
being in favour of ite being reported—121 for, 
and 39 against (applanse and cheers.) 


Oontinuing, the chairman said he had been 
asked at short notice to take the chair, and con- 
feased he had consented to do so rather reluc- 
tantly, due toa feeling that there were many 
membera of the commanity who could fill the 
post better than he could, (Ories of “ No, No”) 
Having yielded in the matter he would ask their 
indulgence for any shortconings, He thonght 
the fact that so large a meeting had met showed 
that the question of treaty revision atill possessed 
deep interest for the members of thie commanity. 
He was qnité sure that had the meeting been 
called for anything but this, there would not have 
heen one tithe of those present attending it. 
Another subject for congratulation waa, that this 
meeting, originally projected by British subjects, 
had been enlarged and extended to embrace 
members of all nationalities, It was gratifying 
to find the meeting snch a representative one, 
He was sure every one had come with a desire 
to obtain some information on the question 
of treaty revision and as to what was being 
done in connection therewith, It was a 
very natural wish on their part, and he was 
sorry he conld not give them the informa- 
tion they were seeking, as he knew little 
more than they. He, as well as they, was 
anxious for information in regard to treaty re- 
vision, and what was being done, But there 
were some members of the commanily then pre- 
sent who would tell them they had obtained 
information from a source which they were unable 
to divalge, which they asserted was of a trust- 
worthy and reliable character, being to the effect 
that there was some risk, in the negotiations 
which had been now resumed, that the proposals 


at least in the case of Great Britain by Her 
Majesty's Principal Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, without any of those safe- 
qguarda which had been hitherto stipulated for, 
and which they all were more or less of opinion 
should be strenuously insisted upon. This was 
the information, such as it was, which had been 
the main cause leading up to this meeting, and to 
the resolutions which were to be put forward. Of 
course if there was any trath in the-information 
which had reached this place, it would seem that 
the occasion had arisen for some action on their 
part, prompt action. They were no donbt 
asked to take this 


[he considered sufficient excnse for what was 
now being done, without first going to the dif- 
ferent representatives and asking their informa- 
tion of ite truth or otherwise (applause). With 
these preliminany remarks he would proceed to 
zive the three resolutions that had been drawn 
ap, which he would submit to the meeting. They 
would not be put from the Obair, but he would 
read them one by one, and call on gentlemen 
then present, to speak to them. The first resolu- 
Lion was— 

“That in the opinion of this meeting the time 


has not arrived when questions in regard to rights, 
whether of property or person, arising between 


Subjects and Citizens of foreign Powers in the | 


diversity of opinion on the point, therefore he - 


uf the Japanese Government might be accepted,’ 


information on trust, 
and they were bound to do it to that ex- | 
tent, bat if there wag truth in it, then the 
vecasion had arisen for prompt action, which | 


: 
; 


’ 


j 


dominions of His Majesty the Emperor of Japan, 


| Japanese 
| revision, and it was then suggested that a large 


|terests of foreigners (applanse). 


| withont any conditions at all. 
| formation, the origin of which, as they had 
already heard, might not be divulged, but which 


can he unconditionally and cod ng age the 

riediction of Japanese tribunals; or when an 
oaate can be bartedl of the period within which 
the unconditional relinquishment of extraterritorial 


jurisdiction in Japan can be safely promised.” 

The Obariman then called on Mr. Lowder to 
apeak to it, This gentleman on rising, remarked 
that this was the largest and most representative 
meeting he had ever sren assembled in Yokohama. 
The question naturally arose—two questions— 
firet, what were they here for Pand secondly, why 
were they here? ‘The first, the speaker thought, 
admitted of a very easy reply, they were there for 
the parpose of expressing their opinion upon two 
subjects of great and serious interest to the 
community. That opinion had been passed into 
the form of the resolation they had just heard 
from the chair, and he would ask them whe- 
ther it embodied their opinion on that question. 
If it did, there was no reavon to proceed to argu- 
ments in support of it (applause). The ap- 
plause be had just heard showed him that it 
would be unnecessary for him to depart from his 
original resolution viz-, to hold his peace as to 
the reasons why they had this opinion, They 
had arrived at it from previous knowledge and 


experience. The second question that had arisen 
—why had they taken the opportnnity of 
expreasing their opinion at the present moment P 
- he had been anticipated in answering hy the 
Chairman, the reason was that the Britiah section 
of the community lately had reason to believe 
that the policy hitherto pursued in regard to 
trealy revision had heen, or waa about to b>, 
reversed, They wonld reeollect that in the your 
1887 the firet proposals came forward from the 
Government in regard to treaty. 


number of foreign experts should be added to 
the Japanese Bench in order to protect the in- 
He was sorry 
these negotiations had proved a failure, but in 
1889 the question was again taken up, and the 
proposal then was to appoint only four foreign 
judges in theCourt of Appeal. These propositions 
found favour with certain of the Treaty Powers, 
but it was always understood, and he thought it 
might be said to be a fact, that their Represen- 
tative at home, Lord Selisbury, Her Mujeaty’s 
Principal Seoretary of State for Foreign Affaire, 
was of opinion, which opinion he expressed to 
the Japanese Government throngh the proper 
channels, that he did not consider that to be a 
enfficient safeguard for the protection of our. 
interests (appaluse). For that reason the British 
portion of the commnanity had hiherto observed 
a discreet silence, becanse up to the present mo- 
ment they had always been of the opivion, and the 
speaker thonght with great reason, that their in- 
terestse were being p: otected in the manner in which 
they wished them protected. Lately, however, it 
had come to the knowl-dge of some of them, that 
there was imminent danger of that policy being 
reversed; in other words, that the proposals 
now put forward hy the Japanese Government 
were to this effect; that, outside what are 
known as treaty limits, foreigners shall im- 
mediately become subject to the jurisdiction | 
of Japanese tribunals, and that after a period 


|o€ five years all foreigners, whether in what 


are known as the concessions or in the interior, 
«hall come under Japanese jurisdiction, and that 
It wae that in- 


came, he might inform them, from a source which 


|oconvinced him of the fact of there being danger, 


and ‘imminent danger of thease proposals being 
agreed to, which had given rise to the adertise- 
ment in the papere. It was after that that re- 


questa were received from all nationalities of the 


community to be allowed to join, and it was thonght 
hy those promoting the meeting that it would be 
extremely ungracious if the British commanity 
refused their consent (applanse), not only un- 
gracione, but also for other considerations which 
would enggest themselves to their minds, If} 
these resolutions were to be considered in the} 
light of a protest—it waa impossible to say | 
whether they wonld be or not—but if they were | 
so regarded, however, then that protest, war) 
very much stronger when coming from ell | 
sections of the commnanity than from Briti-h: 
residenta alone (applause and cheers), If it | 
was not a protest, if the information he had 
referred to was incorrect, at all events no harm | 
could be done; in fact a great deal of good, 
hecause it would then appear that they were | 
of one mind with their representatives which 
would atrengthen their hands. He would there- 
fore propose the firat resolution (loud and con- 
tinned applause). 


This wae seconded by Mr. Litchfield. 


The Chairman eaid that this resolution, which 
had been so ably spoken to by Mr. Lowder and 
seconded by Me, Litolfi-ld was before them ; if 
they were ready to bave it put, he would proceed | 
to do so, 


Those in favor were then requested to show 
their hands, almost every one in the Hall doing 
“0. Thore against were also requested to show | 
their hands, but none were shown, the Chairman 
declaring the motion passed amidst enthusiastic 
cheering. | | 


The Chairman then proceeded to read the : 
| second resolution, which was 
“That in the opinion of this meeting it would | 
bean act of grave injustice to foreigners who have 
purchased land in Japan under covenant with the _ 
Japanese Government, if the conditions or incidents 
of their tenure of such land should be altered 
without their consent.” ; 
He then called upon Mr. Gay, who had kindly 
consented to speak on this resolution. 


Mr. Gay, who spoke in a very low tone, and 
was therefore not well heard, said the matter 
forming the snbject of thie resolution had 
already been befire the Chamber of Commerce 
a year and a half ago, when the Chamber addres. 
sed the Foregn Ministers on this very subject 
The replies received from those that did reply, al! 
expressed determination and willingness to take 
up the matter, and give it their full consideration 
at the proper time. ‘That was the substance of all 
the replies that were made. He might point ou! 
that the elements of the covenants that had been 
entered into were that they were between in- 
dividuals and the State, and that they were based 
on existing treaties, New treaties could not be 


retrospective, so far as property was concerned. } 
The properties were all sold at auction by the |! 
Government, proving that the right of property | 
was acquired apart from the ground rents, and | 
| those who bonght them paid for the property and || 
received certain guarantees, which guarantees, he | 


maintained, could not be taken away without the 


eubject ander the new arrangement, The income 
tax alone iw about 7d. in the 2, not to sprak of 
stamps on docaments. If Foreign Powers take 
the responsibility of #0 altering the treaties that 
they dispossess individuals of their right of re- 
course against the Japanese Government, they 
will create by their illegal action a right of 
recourse against themselves (applanse), 

Thie was seconded by Mr. Shand. 

The Ohairman remarked that what Mr. Gay 


| had said in support of the above resolution was 80 


good that he wished all had been able to hear. it, 
A show of hands again resulted in the motion 
being unanimously cnrsied. 
The Chairman then fead the last resolu- 


tion, which was as follows :— aU 
“That thirty persons be elected by ot a 
this scecalin ng a standing Committee, with the 
following powers:—to transmit copies of the forego- 
ing resolutions without delay to the Representatives 
of Treaty Powers; to Chambers of Commerce ; and 
to any other bodies or persons, at the discretion of 
the Committee ; to act as the representative of the | 
Community in any and all questions incidental to 
or arising oat of the foregoing resolutions, bow or 
at any time hereafter; to co-operate with any 
Committee that may be formed at any outport for 
objects similar to the foregoing ; to call meetings of 
the Community whenever they consider it desirable ; 


consent of the holders (applause). 
ground rent wae fixed, representing the equivalent 
of the Japanese taxation at date, We have, continu- 
ed Mr. Gay, been inthe enjoyment of those proper- 
ties now for nearly thirty-five years, and of course 
under the laws of the different Consulates at, 
which the deeds were registered, without any 
reference to the laws of Japan, and I may men- 
tion that under English law enjoyment of 
immunity for twenty five years makea the. 


Farther, the | 


d to collect and spend such moneys as may be 
necessary for the efficient exercise of the ssid 


powers. 


Mr. Brooke, in answer to a call from the Chaire 


man, then rose to propose the third resolution He 


anid that having undertaken, at the request of the 
committee, the proposal of this resolu:ion, it was 
now bis duty to carry out the word he then 
wave. It must be as clear to them as to himaelf, 
that the want of some public organization in this 
community has been severely felt for a great 
number of years (npplanse). They had of course 
in the newspaper press a large amount of writing 
on public affairs, bat whilst newspaper writers 
may represent the eyes and ears of the public, 
they were not ite hands, there being no hody to 
which appeals could be made to take in hand 
serious matters that required attention (ap- 
planse), They had heard from the various 
speakers that they had arrived at what looked 
like a crisis in their affairs, They had informa- 
tion, however, which was not very great, but as 
it had been difficult all throngh the treaty re- 
vision business to get any information at all, they 
must be thankful for very small mercies. They 
should have taken the alarm years ago (cheers). 
They should have formed a Citizens’ Committee 
representing ull the nationalities in the place, to 
take cognizance of the various propositions that 
had been made, becanse, as they were no doubt 
aware, those of the Japanese Government had 
been of a very shifting character, They have 
never remained constant to any proposition they 
asked the Foreign Powers to agree to. No sooner 
was there a chance of a proposition being agreed 
to, than it was used as a stepping stone for the 
making of farther demands (loud applause). The 
first speaker, Mr. Lowder, had given them a short 
history of what had taken place with regard 
to a most important matter, viz, the pro- 
posed future judicial arrangements of the 
country. With regard to the tariff, he thought 
& general agreement was arrived at some years 
ago, as to the rates and duty that should be 
hereafier charged, and that had never been a 
hone of contention for any very long period. 


Bat what they lad all drended—they were will- 
ing to submit, to a certain amount, to being 


| taxed—bat what they all were apprehensive of 
was the surrendering those personal rights and 
legal sureties as British or Americans, or as men 
{ from the Continent, they all more or less now 
enjoyed; that they should be called upon to 


immunity perpetual. Further, the compulsory 
changing of the right of title is virtual confisca- 
tion. No reduction of ground rent will com- 
penaate for the taxation to which we hall bee 


surrender them into Japanese hands, because 
they had never felt that in the arranges 
mente which prevailed in the treaty ports 
| the Japanese had been anjastly treated. They 
chad been enjoying substantial justice in for- 
eign Coarte and the entire foreign community 
shad = been 
| with 
friction (applause). 


able to go along side by side | 
the Japanese, with really very little 
In fact it hed always | 


appeared to him that the agitation for treaty | 
revision, Commenced years ago, for bringing | 
foreigners under Japanese judicial arrange. | 


ments, was altogether premature and not likely 
to be advantageous to either of the parties (crieg 
of hear, hear). When this question was first raised 
—he had a long recollection, being an old 


in 1872, tortare was a part of the jadicial 


xystem; prisons were in a lamentable state, 


And yet, at that time foreign Powers were asked 
to agree to the abolition of extra-territoriality | 
Of course they refused (hear, hear.), 
went on various proposals were made, and only 
vow had they arrived at thie condition of 


Government to Foreign Powers, which provided 
for a vertain proportion of foreign Judges being 


Japanese jurisdiction without, in 
Now, 


expect. 


they were asked to surrender a great many 


aersed. He need hardly mention, to educated 


jury system, and they knew, 
political triale, how valuable juries had been to 


ont apoken men (cheers) There was no doubt 
that the supervision and surveillance in this 
country, tolerated by the natives, 
together intolerable to aliens, and at variance 
with that degree of freedom they were uo- 


able safeguards” which they had a right to | 
apart from any consideration | 
as ig the competence of Japanese tribunals, a | 
very serious question arose from the faot that | 


Enghshmen at all events, the value of the writ of | 
habeas corpus; that.was not to form any part of | 
the future legal system of thie country. Then | 
again there was to be no inatitution of the | 
certainly in | 


resident here—when thie question was raised — 


there being no laws that could be understood, | 
hut precedents based on (Chinese examples, — 


Aa time ” 


affairs, viz, that the Japanese propose to with | 
draw the Diplomatic Notes addressed by the | 


employed, and foreigners were asked to submit to | 
the words | 
of the first resolution, “any of those reason. | 


| 


advantages which they were aware they pos- 


; 
' 


England, Much of the liberty of the subject | 
and of the prese had arisen from the firmnessand | 
independence of juries when prosecutions had been | 
instituted by the Vrownagainat liberal-minded and | 


al 7 


eustomed to enjoy .in their own countries, An | 


Englishman’s house is said to be his caatle, 
—and so it is. How far oonld they caley- 
Inte on the Japanese recognising what that 


implied P Bat the arrangementea which meet | 


with more or leas favour in this country were 
very well adapted to a race that has never yeb 


breathed the breath of freedom, and has always | 
heen more or less servile in their attitude to- | 


wards their authorities, What would cause them 


no concern, exercived considerable apprehen- — 


siveness in the minde of foreigners, because they 


ments whie 
the near fafnre, although they had always been 


will arise of which up to now they bad no 
experience (hear, hear). 
to him to be imperative, they should agree to 
appoint a representgtive committee to take 


would never be disposed to submit to what the | 
natives do. If they came ander these arrange. | 
seemed to be looming perhaps in | 


kept in the dark by their representatives as to | 
what was proposed or agreed to, they might be | 
quitesure that a large number of troublesome cases | 


Therefore it seemed | 


cognizance of these various incidents which | 


|will arise, and to interfere in those oases 


where any injastice is involved, or any public 
interest ie seriously agsailed (applause). They 
would be willing, he was sure, to contribute to 
whatever expense might be incurred, becauve it 
was impossible to carry on a war, on paper 
or otherwise, without money (applause) He 
was sure they would be willing to co-operate 
with foreigners in other treaty porte. He would 
now simply ask the meeting to adopt the resola- 
tion, he had been called upon to move, and take 
care that in electing men to sit on the committee 
they would seleot men of intellect and experience 
(applanse) ‘Ihe resolution mentioned 30 or 
thereabouts to be elected by ballot at the meet- 
ing, but he did not know whether it was praoti- 
cable to do ao; but if they thonght it wae; a ballot 
could be held with the assistance of the secretary 
of the meeting, He had much pleasure in pro- 
posing the resolution (sustained applause). 


This wan seconded by Mr. Kingdon, and was 
carried unanimously. 

The Chairman here intimated that the only 
other metter was the election, by ballot, of a 
committee. Mr. Brooke at the conclusion of his 


able speech, had snggested whether it could be 
conveniently done at the time, they had to make up 


their mind thoronghly as to the best men to serve 
on the committee. Was he (the Chairman) to 
understand, they should proceed with the eleo- 
tion now P 

Mr. Gay proposed that ballot boxes should be 
left at the Chamber of Oommerce Rooms for 
three days for that purpose. 


Mr, Lowder thought that be might be able 


to--faciliiate the election of a committee at once, 
by reading the names of 14 or 15 Englishmen 
who had expressed their willingness to serve on 
the commistee. It might be ensy for the other 
sections to add names ao as to bring the number 
up to 30 or thereabouts (applanse). 

The two motions were then put to the meet- 
ing, Mr. Lowder’s being carried. ! 

The Chariman remarked that b-fore reading 
the names, he would ask Mr. Brooke, the 
proposer, and Mr. Kingdon, the sevonder, if 
they were willing to agree to the election of the 
committee by the meeting instead of by ballot. 

Mr. Brooke and Mr. Kingdon consenting, the 
undermentioned names were unanimously agreed 
to. 

Bartiso.—Meeers. J. A. Fraser, Chairman, J. 
H. Brooke, A. H. Groom, J. D. Hutchison, R. 
Johustone, N. P. Kingdon, W. H. Taylor, Jas. 
Walter, W. Gordon, F. Townley, D. Fraser, R. A. 
Wylie, W. J. 8. Shand, A. Barnard, F. Lowder. 

German —Messrs. R. Reiff, Otto Reimers, A. 
Schultze, F. Grosser, A. Meier. 

Frencu.—Messrs. C. Sarda, L- Gouilloud, L. 
Halphen, P. Dourille. 

Amenican —Meears. A. O. Gay, B. CO. Howard, 
J. Lind«ley, R. M. Varnum, 

Swiss.—Mesers. F, Abegg, A. Mottu, J. RB. 
Merian. — \ | 

IrattaN-—Meesrs. F. Biagioni, O. Giussani, E. 
Andreia. 

Doutcu.—Meners. J. P. H. von Hemert, H. 
Boheuten, W. Van der Heyden. 

fortucurse.—Mr. J. A. da Fonseca. 

Cuoinese.—Mr. Wong Yick Tong. 

Mr. Beyne proposed a vote of thanks to the 
Chairman, which was passed with acclamation, 

Mr, Fraser liaving responded in a few well- 
chosen words expressive of hie eatixfaction at the | 


result of the meeting, . meeting dispersed. | 


Correspondence. 


(We are not responsible for the opiniones or 
sentiments of our correspondents.) 


To the Editor of the Japan Herald. 


Dear Six,— With reference to the meeting of 
foreign residents held at the Publiv Hall yester- 
day regarding treaty revision, I notice in this 
morning’s Japan Mail a statement as follows; viz. 
“Of those present at the meeting the following 
signed the lists bearing the resolutions. British 
81, German 20, American 15, other nationalities 
16.” Now although this ie probably correct as 
far as it goes, it is nevertheless, a statement 
which would be apt to entirely mislead people at 
home who take an interest in the subject 
Whilst the Editor of the Mail was about it, why 
did he not add that the mee:ing was so crowded 
that the majority of those who attended it saw 
no chance of being able to get at the tables on 
which the lists lay for a considerable time, and 
that they therefore left without signing their 
names then, well knowing that they would have 
a better opportunity of doing so later on. 


Your's faithfally, 
ONE WHO WAS PRESENT. 
Yokohama, September 12th, 1890. 


——— 


—_——--—— 
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The United and Unanimous Voice 
of Yokohama. 


Never, since this foreign Settlement be- 
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late outrages in the Capital and elsewhere, 
show that the ancient feeling though thought 
by some to be extinct, because for the most 
part glossed over by politeness and the exhibi- 
tion of that amenity which the Japanese, when 


came established, has thie most mixed com- | 


munity, composed as it ie of men of so many 
different nationalities, spoken with a more 
absolutely unanimous or emphatic utterance, 
than it did at the mass meeting held on Thurs- 
day, at the Public Hall. The building was 
filled to repletion with an anxious, an earnest, 
and an intelligent audience of persons em- 
bracing all classes, and of every avocation. 
Apprehensive of an impending common dan- 


ger threatening to invade the security which 


foreigners domiciled in this country, have 
hitherto enjoyed in their persons and pur- 
suits,—the professional class, the bankers, 
merchants, and tradesmen, so far as we know 
and believe, with scarcely an exception, 


gathered themselves together at the late 


meeting to deliberately and emphatically de- 
clare their absolute aversion against being 
brought under Japanese rule, by protesting 
against the surrender of those safeguards 
which have hitherto been their protection, and 
which have not been harmful to the people of 


the land within whose borders so many 


foreigners at present dwell. 

For once, Yokohama aroused itself from its 
normal apathy. Abandoning the farther pro- 
secution of the business of the day, the mer- 
chant left his desk, the lawyer his office, the 
physician hie patients, the mechanic hie trade, 
and the shopkeeper his business, to be present 
and to assist either with speech or vote, in mak- 
ing such a demonstration that foreigners’ views 
and sentiments on the subject of treaty revision 
should not be misunderstood in any quarter 
whatsoever. 

The Japanese, and our own Ministersand Go- 
vernments have now been served with a notice, 
the gravity of the import of which they had 
better at once take to heart. Emphasized, it 
means that subordination to the rule of this 
people, owing to a variety of reasons, cannot be 


contemplated with other feelings than those 


of apprehension and distrust. The civilization 


of Japan is limited, as well as superficial ; its 
laws and new institutions are only in course 
of evolution, and have yet to be tried in the 
furnace of experience. Its people’s innate 
sentiments are judged inimical, because based 
on racial antipathy, as proved by the otherwiee 
unprovoked and meaningless murders in 
years gone by, and by the abusive lan- 


guage towards foreigners which finds vent in the. 


native press, and in other ways now ; and some 


‘they have an object to serve, know so well 


‘how to employ, is still existent, but whilst 
this urbanity serves to deceive transient visi- 
tors, it however is discounted by those who 
have had a longer residence in the country, 
and who can appreciate it at its real value. 

The reevlutions submitted to the citizens’ | 
meeting, were temperately worded, and were | 
supported by speakers whose fitness fur the 
task, by virtue of their long residence here, 
and familiarity with the subject, to say no- 
thing of other qualifications, was beyond ques- 
tion, The duty imposed upon them was but 
light, though the occasion itself was sufficient- 

ly grave. The resolutions proposed were 80 
clearly expressed as to almost speak for them- 
selves, whilst the audience was so intelligent 
and so interested in the subject which had 
brought them together, that the remarks made 
by the speakers were listened to with attention, 
and the more telling observations were ap- 
plauded to the echo. The speakers steered 
clear alike of prejudice and of passion. They re- 


| capitulated facts which could not be galneell: 


| nothing could be more creditable than the | 


| wey the affair was arranged and conducted 
throughout. The Chairman, a highly respect- 
ed member of the community, had no difficulty 
jin discharging the duties devolving upon 
him in that capacity, and a cordial vote 
of thanks was accorded to him at the close of 


the proceedings, which were marked with 
harmony throughout. 


Like a bolt from a blue sky, the calling 
of the meeting and its results. must be 
startling to Ministers in Tokyo, both native 
and foreign. It is no longer open to the 
government advocate to taunt foreigners here 
with living in a fool’s paradise. Menaced 
by a danger to which we should not, and 
ought not to have been exposed, had our 
Ministers here, and our Governments at home, 
been informed by the experience common to 
all of any length of residence here, we have, 
when perhaps too late,—because we have put 
our trust where we ought not to have done,— 
tardily taken steps to if possible avert the 
impending evil. 

The new condition of affairs sought to be 
brought about here cannot possibly be of 
advantage to the Japanese or to foreigners. 
Responsibilities will be incurred of which 
the government are not as yet fitted to). 
acquit themselves in a satisfactory manner. 
To do that, the labour of many future years | 
is needed. To provide for the proper ad- 
ministration of both criminal as well as 
civil cases, trained judges are essential. 
Those on the Japanese bench are mostly 
tno old to become well acquainted with the 


new fangled codes which have been prepared 
hy foreign experts, and which even experts 
eay they cannot entirely comprehend, which 
are also unpopular with the natives, whilet 
the students who are applying themselves to 
the study of jurisprudence, are as yet, for the | 
most part, too lightly equipped with legal 
learning, and are also too young in years to 
have undergone that training which practice 
only can ensure, to justify their elevation to 
the seat of judgment. The late meeting, 
called as it was by persons without any special 
‘authority, upon nothing much more sub- 
stantial than rumour supposed to have emanat- 
ed from a sufficiently well informed source, 
but responded to with alacrity, was practically 
based upon a very justifiable distrust of 
Ministers, and their method of carrying on the 
business for which they are employed and 
paid. It was to all intents and purposes a 
‘universal and unanimous VoTE OF WANT oF 
conFipence. So faras we have been permit- 
ted to learn of the doings of our diplomats, — 
and we have been studiously and purposely 
kept in the dark at the astute request of the 
Japanese Government,—we have not been 


to address themselves with any sort of indi- 
vidual or collective capacity tosolve well the dif- 
ficulties inherent to the subject. They hold 
but little communion with their countrymen, 


and appear to be careless of gathering from | 


the more intelligent and experienced of them 
the valuable information which would be at 
their disposal, did they manifest but the most 
ordinary sympathy with their struggling com- 
patriots, battling with the circumstances which 
surround them here. Wrapped up in consi- 
derations of their own personal consequence, 


and very much more concerned in retaining 


their appointments, or in getting promotion, 
than in diligently and sagaciously devoting 
themselves to our affairs, they now-a-days 
affect the airs of a superior caste, and mix 
themselves as little as may be with the com- 
munity whose interests they are supposed to 
regard and to defend. Time was when the 
Minister of that nationality,—the trading in- 
tereste of which are the most considerable of 
all,—assiduously applied himself to his duties, 
and by familiarly identifying himself with his 
countrymen, earned a just title to their 
esteem. From them he acquired all the 
information necessary for him to be well in- 
formed as to affairshere. His official training 
from hie youth upwards, served to give force to 
his natural acuteness, and guided him during 
the many years he was Minister here, from 


occupies the position vacated by the predecesor 
of whom we have spoken, we regret to have to 
record, affords no opportunity that we know 
of, for the bestowal of the like appreciation of 
his conduct, and the question is asked on 


have to pay the piper, are getting, or are likely 
to get, for the services of one who appears 


As to the never ending, still beginning, but 
mistaken and mischievous efforts of Japanese 
Ministers to outwit those with whom they 
negotiate, to get control over foreigners and to | 
smartly tax them, they earn recognition from 
their persistency, if for nothing more. If, up 
to thie, they have been more nugatory than 
those who make them, relish, it is because of 
the all sufficing reason, without going into 
other details, that by one means or another, 
the Japanese character, unfortunately for 
themselves and for those who have dealings 
with the people ia their business, or with 
their rulers in their political and official rela- 


favourably impressed. They have not seemed : 


being imposed on. The Minister who now! 


almost every. hand, what the tax payers who/ 


pipe so poorly ? | 


: 
: 
: 


‘penmen on their Japanese employers’ behalf. 


| After the first opening of the treaty con- 
ferences, it was learnt that the then Japanese 


‘tions, ie regarded with very decided dis- 


trust. Thie want of faith in Japanese integrity 
and solidity of character is the greatest bar 
to the success of Japanese official efforts. The 
artifice which has been had resort to, by 
procuring the services of mercenary scribes to 


‘attempt to bamboozle and deceive the public, 


both here and abroad, has yielded the worst of 
results, for as action and re-action are equal 
and contrary, such infidelity and untruth- 
fulness act as a compulsion, to force other 
writers to discuss and expose the hollowness 
of the pretensions put forward by that class of 


|Miuieter for Foreign Affairs stipulated for 


: 


the observance of a strict secrecy in regard to 


the treaty negotiations,—a proposition whiob, 


| however astute and understandable from 


a Japanese point of view, would never have 
been assented to by foreign Ministers had they 
been otherwise than weak and yielding. Sus- 
picion was naturally excited asto what wastobe — 
the outcome of such proceedings,—a suspicion 
which has never been allayed, but has gone on 
constantly growing, and which subsequent 
information, coming through one source or 
another, has shewn to be justified. 

No case has yet been made out for the 
change of existing judicial arrangements. 
The sophistry and misrepresentations of hired 
or of ignorant writers, have not prevailed a- 
gainst theconvictions of this, the only public in- 
terested that can properly weigh them and ap- 
praise their value; the entire unanimity of the 
Inte meeting pute that plainly beyond cavil 
or contradiction. Can it be worth the. 
while alike of foreign Powers, and of the J apa- 
nese people’s rulers, for a purpose which cannot 
be otherwise regarded than as the mere fad of a 
few vain officials, who have instigated some 
hare-brained politicians to agitate the question, 
toforce on and endeavour to obtain native rule 
over foreign residents against their will, to whom | 
it will alwaye be repugnant, and with whom it 
may, perhaps, at last bring about some inter- 


national difficulty, which may be of most serious 


consequence to all concerned. | 
Hitherto it has fallen to the lot of that por- | 
tion of the local press in the enjoyment of 
public confidence, to put the break on the al- 
together too rapid pace of the Japanese wheel, 
for facilis est descensus averni, but now that 
the community has exhibited a disposition to 


bestir itself, by letting its voice be heard, and by 
the formation of a citizens’ committee here— 
an example which should be followed at every 
treaty port,—the press, whilst it will not forego 
ite aid, will be lightened somewhat of its 
labor, but the public, now that it hes 
girded on it armour and taken the field, 
must stoutly continue to fight the battle, whe- 
ther it be destined to be lost or won. In 
this case, delay in conceding what is asked is 
not dangerous, but the reverse. To postpone 
alterations in the relations of the Japanese 
Government and ourselves until the time be 
ripe for them, is consistent with both 
wisdom and prudence. Let us hope that both 
may prevail. If not, we may begin to- 
prepare ourselves, with whatever of composure 
we may be able to command, for being sacrificed 
for no adequate reason or excuse, to Japanese 
vanity, greed, and inordinate lust of power. 


Tux Citizens Committee held their first 
meeting to-day, it was numerously attended, 
and some important business was transacted 
Subscription lists, we hear, will be taken 
round by members of the principal nationali- 
ties, which are sure to be liberally inscribed. 
There will, at all events, be no shortness of 
funds in carrying on the business of the com- 
mittee, or of public enthusiasm either. 


A — 


_ Tus Tokyo Shimpo relates that a reporter 
interviewed H. B..M.’s Minister, to ask his 
opinion in connection with the meeting of the 
foreign community lately held at Yokohama. | 
The Minister is reported to have said that 
it was a question upon which it was only 
natural that the foreigners in the Settle- 
ments should come to a resolution adverse 
to Treaty revision, but that it was desir- 
able to know what were the views of the 
residents in connection with the policy to 
be adopted. This would not necessarily be 
taken as the true course of action in future 
negotiations, but still there was no doubt but 
that the home government would take these 
views into consideration. Upon this, the paper 
adds, the reporter, from the Minister’s way of 
speaking, judged that as the late resolutions 
were only passed by a portion of the foreigners 
in the Settlement, their effect would not be 
so weighty as to be taken as the public 
opinion of all the Englishmen in the country. 
As to this latter supposition, we can only say 


that it is entirely unfounded, and that if 
the Tokyo Shimpo will only wait until the lists 
are signed, it will find that, perhaps with the 
exception of a few foreigners in Japanese 
employ, they have been almost universally 
signed. There is also every reason to believe 
that the foreign residents of the other treaty 
ports will join in the movement. 


ee 


A FEW QUESTIONS. 


To the Editor of the Japan Herald. 


S1rx,—The fact that the resolutions off-red at 
the meeting of the 11th inst. were passed unani- 
mously gives rine to the following questions :— 

1.—Can the editor of the Mail, in view of this fact, 


assert that he bas ever represented the yiews of 
any section of the foreign community P 

2.— Would it not, after all he has written upon the 
question of treaty revision, have been incumbent 
upon him to be present at this meeting and to 
raise his hand against these resolutions ; «as not 


that meeting the place for him to stand up for 
his convictions ? 


8.— Will the editor of the Mail now, compelled by 
the logic of facts and the unanimous opinion of 
the foreign community of Yokohama, turn round 
and say that he has advocated the views ex- 
pressed in the resolution in question, all along, 
only in other words, or will he break out in a 
lament about the blindness and implacable pre- 
judice of those who framed and carried them ? 


Your’s truly, 
LOGIC. 


To the Editor of the Japan Herald. 


Srn,— What the Editor of the Mail in his 
rege and desperation at the crashing result of 
Thursday's meeting terms “ silly claptrap” on the 
ay of the speaker, who mentioned the fact that 

e writ of habeas corpne was unknown to 
Japanese law, and that prisoners charged with 
political offences would not be allowed the pro- 
tection ofajury, seems to me to be the acme of 
folly and of impudence. 


Is it not apparent to any one who has paid 
the least attention to the subject, that both 
these safeguards of liberty have been purposely 
withheld in order that political prisoners may be 
held entirely at the mercy of the Government. 


Now, however, that the Editor of the Mail 
is reduced to desperation, and has substituted 
abuse for criticiom, bis rabid ravings should 
enlist for him the attention of his friends, He 
is to be commiserated. 


Should any copies of his paper chance to come 
under the eyes of legiste, either in the United 
States or in Great Britain, they will, if they have 
become demented, admit that the writ of habeus 
corpue ia a superfluity, and likewise juries, 
and will proceed to endeavour to purge the 
statutes of the provisions which provide for 
them. 


Your's trary, 
A LAUGHING PHILOSOPHER. 
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Correspondence. 
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(We are not responsible for the opiniones or 
sentiments of our correapondente.) 


To the EBilitor of the Japan Herald. 


Dear F1r,—Having read the translation of 
the hysterical outburst of the Zokyo Koron in 
one of your recent iseves, I cannot help giving 
publicity, expecially for the benefit of the Tokyo 
Koron, to a case that bas recently come to my 
knowledge. I would fain have kept it sup- 
pressed, not believing in stirring up strife, when 
peace and good-will between ourselves and the 
country whose hospitality we enjoy, can but 
add to our mutual benefit and comfort. But to 
refute such scandalous language as used by the 
native paper in question, and to show its editor 
why Europeans so strongly object to be brought 
under native jurisdiction, I appear to-day for the 
firat time in publio print. 


Some short time ago a native merchant brought 
suit against another over a transaction in which 
he seemed perfectly in the wrong, but to every 
body's astonishment he gained his case. The 
losing party, therefore, told me quite plainly the 
reason why—that is to say, superior influence of 
the plaintiff with the judge and something besides, 
more than that. Now this looks quite an un- 
supported statement, bat unfortunately I dare not 
give such farther pa:ticulareas I could, as I might 
otherwise get the parties into trouble. Anyhow, 
it does in reality matter but very little whether 
actual bribing of a jadge has taken place or not. 
What TI desire to bring principally before the eyss 
of the editor of the Tokyo Koron ‘in the little 
confidence that some Japanese have themselves 
jin their judicial aystem. Oan he wonder, con- 
sequently, if we Europeans want guarantees, and 
that we do not care to give up our present Con- 
eular eystem which may have at times bronght 
us face to face with incompetence, but never 
with dishonesty. 

The parties herein referred to are not obscure 
people by any means, on the contrary, they are 
wealthy and influential merchante—one of them, 
in fact, holding a public position of some magui- 
tade, They are both intimate acquaintances of 
mine, and when I chaffed the latier a little about 
hie previously expressed ideas on Treaty Revision, 
and the firm stand which he took then against 
foreigners, He replied :— Yes, after all you are 
right in insisting upon Foreign Judges.” The 
shoe had pinched him, avd he expressed his 
innermost ideas for the first time. 

What does the editor of the Tokyo Koron say 
to this P 


Euclosing my card, 
I remain, | 
Your's respeoctfally, 
20 YEARS IN JAPAN. 
September 12th, 1890. 
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To the Bditor of the Japan Herald. 


&rr,- Standing, as your paper does, in the 
porition of a month piece through which the 
feelings of this community can find expression, 
many I make bold to tuggest a most careful use 
of language in atatements in regard to matters 
which #ff-ot all nationalities residing here. In 
your editorial of Satarday, you state that the 
public meeting lately held “ was practically 
haved upon a very ju-tifinble distenat of Minie- 
term,” and wasn unanimous pote of want of con- 
filence.” 

Whatever may he the feelings of other nation- 
lities, or in regard to our previens Ministers Iam 
na position to state most emphatically, that the 
Americans signing the resolution adopted at the 
meeting have done so, not from want of confi- 
dence in their Minister, but simply as a 
pablic indication of their feelings in regard 


| to matters on which they feel they havea right 


to make their views public, and which, from the 
nature of their Government, they feel eure that the 
representative of that Government will be glad to 
receive, simply as the opinion of hia contrymen 
offered as a help, and not asa sign of lack of 


| confidence. 


So far from lacking confidence, the American 
community here feel every confidence in their 
Minister, and a fear that their action might be 
construed in the manner you take it, kept away 
the very few who did not attend the meeting, and 
has been the only point of hesitation of those 
signing the resolutions. 

Any such construction, as that placed by you 
upon the intention of the meeting, will at once 
cause the withdrawal of most, if not all, Ameri- 
cans, and break up the unanimity of a most im- 
portant and desirable public movement. 

Whatever may be the intention of others, I 
can assure you, and I am in a position to be 
certain of what I say, that nothing is further 
from the intention of the Americans subscribing 
to the resolutions, than a lack of confidence in 
their Minixter. 

Their intention is honestly and fally expressed 
in the resolutions, and they intend nothing be- 
yond what is clearly and well expressed in those 
resolutions; no hidden slight or lack of confi- 
denoe, and any attempt to implicate them in any 
such intention as you attach to this meeting, 
will eud in failure. 


Your’s respectfully, 
AN AMERICAN. 


ak gua gersengentont given a little more thought to the 
gubject, before wr ng his letter, he might have saved himself 
trouble, for our observations could no! be construed to 
have any sort ofa to the ; resent tative of 
the U States, whom we believe to be to the full 
ce wfidence of his countrymen, since he has hed nothing 
whatever to do with the negotiation of the American " 
for that was accomplished by his , wnd 

subject, we understand, has not been re-entered on since Mr, 
Swit preseuted his credentials here.—Ep. J. D-. H.) 
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Tux Japanese papers seem to be consider. 
ably exercised over the late meeting of foreign 
residents at the Public Hall in connection 
with treaty revision, and remark that their 
countrymen in Tokyo and eleewhere are 
greatly incensed at it. Messrs. Nagao Ka- 
oxenions and Kosarasut Szwtano (a writer 


in the a Shimbun), have sent a manifesto 
re the eee traders in Tokyo and Yoko- 
‘hama to the effect that inasmuch as the 
“movement of the foreign merchants in reference 
to the revision of the treaties was a contempt 
‘of the rights of this Empire, their patriotiom 


‘should be displayed by desisting from com- | 
‘munication and trade with these unjust 
‘merehants, as was Gone last year when 


the difficulty arose relative to the aale of saw 
silk, so as to bring them to their eennen, 
cause ai dissolution of the association, and 
make them yield to the Japanese, Messrs, 
Sacer Taxvusaburo, Invtr Ri xuro and Ka- 
NEKO Rivrour, members of a society called 
the Hinkisha organized in Tokyo, will come 
to Yekohoma shortly, as ite committee, to 
interivew Englishmen in general but the pro- | 
moters of the meeting particularly, after | 
which it is proposed to deliver a public 
speech on the question of the expulsion of 
foreigners. The Yomiuri says that the mem- | 
bers of the Tuaito-Jeyaku-Kai (Society for 
the signing of a treaty of equality with 
foreigners) were also greatly excited on hearing 
of the decision of the foreigners, and held a 
‘meeting on Sunday to discuss the matter, 
. when a resolution was passed that all transac- 
tions with foreigners who will not place 
themselves] under Japanese law should be 
suspended. This resolution, it was decided to 
submit to the Chambers of Oommerce in 
various localities. Six of its members have 
been elected as a committee to state their 
views to the Yokohama Ohamber of Commerce 
and the Tokyo Commercial and Industrial 
Association. Action in this matter will be 
commenced from to-morrow. 


—— ements 
(From the Hiogo News.) 

Thanks to the courtesy of H. B. M.’s Minister, 
Mr. Fraser, we were yesterday (Nept. 12th), able 
to announce, by means of an Extra, that the 
rumour that Great Britain had signed the new 
treaty with this country was without foundation. 
Mr. Fraser’s reply, which was in anewer to a 
telegraphic inquiry from this office, must, we are 
anre, have afforded very considerable satisfaction 
to nine-tenths of the foreign residents here, giving, 
as it did, the lie direct to a very dixquicting rum- 
our. At the same time, while on this oocasion the 
romour has proved to be without foundation, 
such a circumstance must on no account be 
allowed to lull us into a false sense of security. 
Becanse the treaty has not yet been signed is no 
criterion that negotiations are not taking place, 
and that it will not be signed later on. At 
present there in atill time, and anything that has 
to be said or anything that has to be done with a 
view to cotsinging the authorities at home how 
dieastrons would be the consequenore of handing 
over their gdantrymen to Japanese jurisdiction 
muat be or done at once. 
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Wrrnovur wishing in any way to embitter 
any acrimonious feelings which may be felt by 


a portion of the Japanese people, we must say | | 


that it is difficult for foreigners to comprehend 
the views which are professed by certain of 
them. Why it should be considered an in- 
sult to Japan for foreigners to hold a meeting 
and express their views as to the desirability or 
otherwise of their being placed under Japanese 
jurisdiction, we must say we fail to conceive, 
[nor can we find any parallel to it in any 
other part of the world. The nearest 
approach to it is perhaps the recent agitation 
in Portugal against England. But in that 
case Great Britain had, whether rightly or 
wrongly, put her foot down and forced Portugal 
to comply with her demands. This aroused 
the indignation of a few hot-headed Por- 
tuguese, and the consequence was that meet- 
ings were held denouncing Great Britain, and 
threatening to boycott her merchants. The 
utter abeurdity both of the agitation and of the 


entirely failed of its effects. Probably the mo- 


mentary ill-feeling in this country will die away | 


as rapidly as it has arisen, but meanwhile the 
situation is an unpleasantone for all parties, and 
will certainly do no good to the cause which the 
Government have at heart. 

The question would, to most people, seem a 
simple one. It is now more than eighteen years 
ago since the firet Japanese mission left, under 
Iwaxura, for America and Europe, with the 
-lintention of securing the revision of the trea- 
ties and the abolition of extraterritoriality. 
That mission was, as we all know, a failure, 
and indeed it is now allowed, even by Japan’s 
‘most ardent advocates, that theattempt was pre- 

mature, and that no foreign power would have 
then been justified in placing her nationals 
under Japanese jurisdiction. Attempts have 


from time to time been since entered into 


having the same object in view, but it was not 
until 1887 that the effort was made to carry out 
the Japanese views with any reasonable pro- 
spect of success. To the scheme, as formulat- 
"ed by the then Japanese Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, there was not any very strenuous 
opposition, so far as we know, by foreign 
residents, and this is one of the stock com- 
plaints of the Japan Mail that, whilst for- 
eigners were willing to accept, or at least 
did not strenuously oppose the propositions 
thea put forward, they are now taking 
overt steps against the abolition of extrater- 
ritoriality within a reasonable time. The 
auswer ie easy to find. Under the arrange- 


ments as then proposed, the placing of for- 
eigners under Japanese jurisdiction was post- 


revenge proposed was very soon discovered, | 
and the combined movement died away and, 


| || when everything had been almost arranged, 
|mainly, it was understood, through the op- 


| forward, and those which are are now said to be 


poned for a comparatively long period, and 
meanwhile a large number of foreign judges 
were to be employed by this country, in con- 
junction with the Japanese bench, in adminie- 
tering the new laws in the name of the 
Emurzror. This scheme fell through, just 


position of one of the then Japanese Minie- 
ters. Evidently there is a very great 
difference between the propositions then put 


under discussion. In these latter it ise under- 
stood thatthe time when extraterritoriality shall 
expire is seriously curtailed, whilet the gua- 
rantees for the due administration of the law in 
the shape of foreign judges are entirely struck 
out. The difference therefore between the 
two propositions, is a very wide one, and it 
cannot be wondered at that foreigners, who 
were willing to accept the former, are strongly 


' 
h 


opposed to the latter. They therefore adopted 
what, under the circumstances, was their only 
plan. They held a meeting and in studiously 
guarded and temperate language, passed re- 
solutions to be transmitted to their respective 


governments, expressing their dislike to the new 


| propositions, and protesting against their av 
ceptance. T'o most foreigners this would seem 
the most natural and in fact the only thing to do. 
In Europe and in America public meetings 
are continually being held protesting against 
certain acts of the different governments for the 
|time being. Nor are these gatherings confined 
simply to the discussion of home grievances, 
but foreign topics are also brought forward, and 
the governments are memorialised to interfere 
on behalf of oppressed classes in foreign coun- 


and Armenians by Turkey, of Siberian 
prisoners and Jews by Russia, or the oppres- 
sion of Protestants in some Catholic countries. 
Nay even the Japanese are not averse to 
holding meetings in which the policy of their 


cised, and no doubt they would avail them- 
selves much more frequently than they do of 
this means of ventilating their opinions, were 
it not thatthe Public Meeting Regulations are, 
except in a few indifferent cases, almost pro- 
hibitive. Why then it should be thought to 
be an insult to Japan for foreigners to express 
their opinions upon a subject in which they are 
vitally concerned, will be a puzzle to people at 
home. Had the speakers indulged in abuse or 
expressions of contempt of Japan and her 
people, we could have understood the feeling, 
but unless the reports in the different papers 
are incorrect, nothing was said at which the 
most sensitive Japanese could properly take 
offence. 

The objection made by foreigners to the 
administration of the laws by Japanese judges 
at the present time seems a reasonable one to 
mostpeople. These laws,—even if they contain-| 
ed all the safeguards which have been found 


tries, whether it be the treatment of Bulgarians | 


Own government is sometimes openly criti-| 


| 


~ 


% 


advisable in Europe for the preservation of the 
liberty of the subject and of the press, —differ 
widely from any previous enactments. They 
are, according to native memorials, difficult of 
comprehension, and some of them have not 
even yet been formulated. It is then only but 
natural that foreigners should feel doubtful as 
to the capability of native judges to adminis- 
jter these laws. By thie it is not meant to 
throw any doubt upon their probity, but sim- 
ply to point out that it is not only necessary to 
know the letter of the laws, but also the spirit 
in which to administer them, and ia this native 
judges must necessarily be deficient. The 
words of command at sea may be learned from 
a book, but no one would think of entrust- 
ing the navigation of a vessel to a man 
who had never been at sea, nor would 
a Japanese capitalist think of confiding the 
carrying out of a large engineering work to 
one who, although he might be perfect 
in theory, had never had any practice. Io 
every other department of the Government the 
Japanese have, especially in the earlier stages, 
accepted foreign assistance, and on the same 
principle it ie difficult to see wherein would be 
the lose of prestige in availing themselves in 
regard to the laws, of that aid which they 
have been wise enough to accept in respect to 
the sciences. , 
One word more we may say. Bince the 
meeting, certain Japanese newspapers have 
contained articles in which all the terms of 
obloguy and insult have been applied to 
foreigners. Translations of these have been 
sent home both by the ations and by 
private individuals, and it is very certain that 
when they are perused, if not republished 
at home, the effect will not be one which 
will redound to the credit of Japan. The 
native papers aleo state that the Govern- 
ment are taking special precautions over the 
safety of the foreigners principally ocon- 
nected with the movement. This is perhaps 
wise, as after the late assaults on foreigners in 
Tokyo, any further fracas would do great 
injury to the Japanese cause, but even the 
mere fact that it has been judged neceasary to 
take these precautions will be a weapon in the 
hands of the opponents of treaty revision. 


Tus Shogyo Shimpo of to-day’s date contains | 


an article headed ‘‘ The unconscientiousness of 
foreign merchants,” of which the following 
is a translation. It says ‘ Vilifying language 
and libel are the worst of vices, and should 
never be heard from the lips of gentlemen 


who are upright and just towards others. 


Even if there be maliée evinced and wrong 
done them, should they retaliate with abuse 
and calumny, it would be similar to meeting 
injustice with wrong. This is much more so 
when such abuse is due to the failure or 
mistakes of their opponents, while they them- 
selves, cannot be considered as perfect, or 
are above reproach. We note that a foreign 


merchant has lately written a letter to a foreign | 


newspaper relative to Japanese merchants and 
the differences arising between them and 
foreigners in business transactions. In the 
correspondence in question the Japanese are 
roughly abused, being called bare-faced 
robbers, rogues and scoundrels. Such remarke 
are no doubt the outcome of imprudence on 
the part of our merchants, but we think they 
go too far when they apply such epithets as 
robbers and scoundrels to our mercantile class. 
In order to arrive at the seat of the present 
difficulty, we must go back, when we shall see 
that some of the Japanese merchants who 
entered into contracts with foreigners between 
the latter end of last year and April this year, 
finding that they would be losers by the ex- 
orbitant rise in exchange while the foreign 
merchants would obtain large profits in con- 
sequence thereof, are said to have applied 
to certain of the latter to make a concession, 
vis., by deducting 10 per cent from the prices 
of goods contracted for between January and 
April, 5 per cent from that month to May and 
24 per cent for June, so that the profits which 
would be obtained by the foreigners exclusively 
should be equally divided between them. Ex- 
change, from January to the middle of April 
was from 3s. 6d., to 3e. 44., while at present it 
is 36. 10d. This difference gives an increased 
profit of something like 22 per cent to the 
foreign merchants as compared with the time 


the contract was entered into. As the exchange 
| was Se. 3d. for the latter end of April, this gives 


them a profit of about 164 per cent. Under 
these circumstances, the Japanese merchants 
desired the foreign merchants to divide 
equally with them the unexpected profit 
arising from the rise in exchange. This desire 
is not a proper one, and can only be due 
to a mistaken idea on their part; still, is it 
reasonable to call them robbers and scoundrels 
on this account? We believe such a libel 
would not be uttered by an honourable and 
: respectable foreign merchant, therefore we do 
not intend to discuss the question of their 
Injustice towards us. But we must say that 
this is but the usual course followed, for- 
eiguers despising Oriental nations at all times, 


| and whenever occasion offers, their rudeness 
_ and arrogance is beyond belief. We do not 


cover the faulte of our merchants because they 
are our brothers, nor do we misrepresent 
justice as wrong because urged by foreign mer- 
chants. We are well aware of the circumstance 
that foreign merchants do not obtain all the ad- 
vantages arising from sudden fluctuations in ex- 
change. With the exception of some adventu- 
rous and speculative merchants, the majority of 
them enter into accurate calculations before 
making any contracts, in order to avoid any 
unexpected gain or loss, and by prudent cour- 


ses obtain a slight margin of profit. Such 
_ being the case, everything connected with the 


transaction is generally calculated at the cur- 
rent exchange of the day and contracts with 
the banks are settled on that basis, so that 


when any abnormal fluctuations take place in! | 
exchange the profit or loss arising therefrom 
is borne by others. Thus the foreiga mer- 
chante in the settlements can neither lose nor 
gain very much in consequence of fluctuations, 
Therefore, though at the present moment there 
isa profit of from 10 to 20 per cent as com- 
pared with January or February, this is prac- 
tically obtained by others than import mer- 
chants ;—speculative merchants who have not 
completed their transactions at the exchange 
jruling at the time of contract cannot, of 
jcourse, come under this heading. It is 
therefore not at all unreasonable that foreign. - 
|merchants should by angry at the de- 
mands of the native merchants, —which 
they consider unjust,—for a division of the 
profits arising from the difference in exchange. 
Nevertheless, on what grounds do they reta- 
liate with abuse and calumniation, so far as to 
call Japanese merchants robbers. Are the 


and ¢essen (a fan the frame of which is made of 
iron), and knives. In the scuffle which ensued 
Mr. KawasntmaJun was wounded in the cheek, 
and his brother in the hand. Some members 
hearing a noise ran to their assistance and others 
giving the alarm, the police came, but when 
they arrived, the soshi had escaped. However, 
two of them were arrested the same night. The 
wounds received by the two brothers are not 
serious, and they will be well again in a few 
days. 


- 


Wutzs the excitement over the assault made 
upon Mr. Kawasnumma Jun and his bro- 
ther by sosht had barely time to subside, 
another of these fellows has brought himself 
within the clutches of the law, for having 
attacked Mr. Koxuso Kisnica1, a member 
of the Constitutional Radical party, while the 
latter wae returning from his bath. As he. 
was entering the lane leading to his house, a 


Japanese merchants in truth robbers and 
rogues, or do their demands justify the ap- 


so long since foreign trade was inaugurated in 
this country, so our merchants are not well 
acquainted with the ways of commerce, and 
may be ignorant of mercantile ethics. This 


pelation of scoundreliem or robbery? It is not 


soshi named Saxurnar TornaNosvKeE sprang at 
him with a large knife. Mr. Koxuno turned 
round when he was cut in his face and breast. 


The would-be assassin then ran away, but being 
pursued by Mr. Koxvzo’s attendant, he at 


length took refuge in a police box and gave 
himself up. The wounded man is expected to 


cannot be helped. Our merchante have no 
intention of only cheating or causing others 
loss ; this ie the outcome of want of adroitness 
and experience in trade. Is it the conduct of 
civilized merchants to abuse the Japanese 
merchants from the outset by calling them rob- 
bers? Look at thre conduct of foreign merchants 
engaged in the purchase of tea and raw silk. 
Are they of such an irreproachable character 
that they can call others robbers and scoun- 
drels with a clear conscience? Have they never 
been guilty of rude and overbearing conduct, 
taking advantage of the weakness of the native 
merchants? On whom does the blame rest. 
for the several differences between foreign and 
Japanese merchants? One who blames others 
should be above such conduct. We are greatly 
surprised at persons acknowledging themselves 
to be civilized merchants being so unreasonable, 
and satisfying themselves with the coma 
of abuse and calumniation which even a jinriki- 
sha coolie or betto would be ashamed to use.” 

| sep gap IGN 
Tux soshi, it would seem, are determined not | 

to hide their light under a bushel, having | 

again made themselves prominent as a distur- | 

biog element, the victims of their unlawfulness | 

on this occasion being Mr. Kawasnima Juz, 

formerly a Oouneillor in the Department of 

Finance, but who has lately done much towards 

bringing about the combination of the Pro- 
gressive parties, and his brother. He was 
lately appointed to the committee of the 
Rikken Jiywto, and attended the meeting 
which was held at the Yaoikan on the 
11th inst., to confer on the ceremonies to 
be held at the inauguration of the party 
on the 15th inet. While there half-s-| 
dozen soshi intimated that they wanted to 
see him. As soon as he came out they im- 
mediately attacked him with stones wrapped 
in tonugwi, forming « kind of slung-shot, sticks, 


recover in about three weeks. 
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WEDNESDAY, 17rm SEPTEMBER, 1890. 


| Ff 
oy | eallea on Mr. Owo Mrrevxaag, the Presiden; 


(We are not responsible for the opiniones or. | 
sentiments of our correspondents.) 


FUNDS FOR THE OOMMITTEE OF 
FOREIGN RESIDENTS. 


To the Editor of the Japan Herald. 


Sixr,—Talking with a member of the com- 
mittee on the subject of funds, I was informed that 
no steps had as yet been taken in the matter, but 
that it wae intended to let every one subscribe as 
much as he liked or was able to give, and, if 
occasion should ariee, to call for another subsorip- 
tion. I said I thought it would be more satisfac- 
tory to the committee to be assisted in their work 
with fixed monthly subscriptions, so that there 
should be a fixed income to work upon, and 
many, perhaps, who were not in a position to 
subscribe large sums at once, would readily give 

amaller monthly contribations, which in the end 
would amount to quite as much or more than 
some larger amounts given at once. This plan 
too would save the committee another 

when the funds now about to be collected were 
exhausted. Personally I shall subscribe $5 per 
month, and if necessary for ten years, but I 
should like to hear the opinions of others on the 


subject, in your columns. ; 


Your’s very truly, — : 
TIRALLEUR. 


To the Editor of the Japan Herald. 


Yokohama, 17th September, 1890. 

Dear Stz,—'T'wo days ago I asked the Editor 
of the Japan Mail to insert a few lines of mine, 
bat as in that letter I contradicted a statement 
made by Mr. X, in a letter inserted in the number 
of that paper of the 15th instant, I am inolined to | 
believe that the Editor of the Japan Mail did not 
care to insert any contradiction to the erroneous 
assertions of his unknown and, I hope, un- 

rewarded correspondent. 
This is what I wrote to the Mail: 


“In reply to Mr, XK ———— who, in a letter ad- 
dressed to the Japan Mail, and published on 
the 15th September, states that, although he is 
no lawyer, he is of opinion that habeas 
is unknown in Europe outside of England, and 
that trial by jary ie likewise unknown in con- 
tinental Europe, except in certain cases in 
France, I beg to siate that Mr. X——— ig 
perfectly right when he says that he is no lawyer, 

ae all his statements are absolutely wrong. 
There are juries for almost all Oriminal Cases, 
in France, Italy, Switzerland, Belgium, the Ne-— 
therlands, Germany, Austria, India, Roumenia, 
Denmark, Sweden-Norway, Greece, even Monaco 
and San Marino, and, I k, in Spain and Por- 
tagal aleo. As for the writ of habeas 

there is, of course, no law in Continental 

bearing that old latin name, but there are 
in many countries laws very similar to that cele- 
brated writ, and severe penalties inflicted upon | 
those officiale who should proceed to commit 
arbitrary arrests. 


If therefore the German and French gentlemen ' 
were to smile at each other, it would surely be 
while listening to Mr. X’s extraordinary know- 
ledge of continental judicial proceedings. 

1 am, Dear Sir, 
Your’s faithfully, 


It sounded grand, no doubt, to declare that 


J.L,HALPHEN. ., 
— 


A muponrun of the Nichi Nichi Shimbun 


of the Yokohama Trader’s Guild, to question 
him regarding his views concerning the meet- 
ing of foreign merchants held to oppose 
the revision of the treaties. Mr. Ono replied 
that he had his opinion regarding the meet- 
ing, but that such a weighty matter could 
not be spoken of in an off-handed manner. 


communication and trade with unjust for- 
eigners who trampled upon the rights of the 
Empire should be discontinued. It was a 
national characteristic of the Japanese to 
be ardent at the outset in discussing any 
matter, but they rapidly cooled after a time, 
thus inviting the derision of others. For in- 


stance, look at the differences between the). 


silk merchants and foreigners of Yokohama in 
connection with transactions in silk. Although 
they combined to suspend all transactions with 


foreigners, they were unable to maintain it, |- 


the result being that they were made the laugh- 
ing stock of the former. If itis desired to 
boycott foreign merchants, measures for mak- 
ing thie combination firm and lasting must be 
carefully studied, nevertheless he must point 


out that such action is unmanly,—the Japanese | 


should oppose foreigners with open and just 
arguments to the bitter end, in spite of their 
being met with injustice and injury. He was 
of opinion that revision of the treaty and trade 
should be considered separately, so that exist- 
ing evils may be conquered with justice. 
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SATURDAY, 20ra SEPTEMBER, 1890. 


Tae principal lure made use of to tempt 
foreigners to give up their present valuable 
treaty rights, wae the statement industriously 
urged on behalf of the Government by the 
Japan Mail,—ite organ and ally,—of the 
immenee benefit that it alleged would be 


reaped by foreigners going into the interior | 


and acquiring property there on which to erect 
factories, and to carry on industries. A long and 
extensive acquaintance with this country and 
its inhabitants, inclined us to the opinion which 
we did not fail to express, that the bait held 
out was not even worth nibbling at, much less 
to be swallowed. That the promised advantages 
were illusive, consequently would not be 
realized, and would prove to be a bad exchange 
indeed for the seourity of which we are now in 
possession under the protection of exterritori- 
ality. Tt now turns out that the new treaty pro- 
posals merely provide for mixed residence under 
certain conditions, but contain no provision 
whatever for the acquisition of land, or other 
real property beyond the present limits of the 


settlements. In fact, the Japanese Government | 


say that they cannot name atime when fo- 
reigners will be allowed to possess, of their 
own right, land in the interior. Thus it is 
that as negotiations for treaty revision pro- 
gress, everything which can be done to mini- 
mise the security, and what might be supposed 
in the minds of some persons, advantages to 
inure to treaty subjecte, is persistently and 
carefully whittled away until nothing may be 
said to remain worth the having. A more 
utterly one sided bargain than the one which 
our Representatives and Governments have been 
so long protocolling and otherwise pottering 
over, could not well be conceived; and what 
for indeed, but to gratify Japanese vanity and 
conceit, at the expense of piling taxation upon 
our shoulders, and submitting us to laws 
some of which we abhor, and which are not 
likely to be well or fairly administered, for no| 
securities are taken to that end, and which our 
instinct tells us will be operated to our detri- 
ment. To lower us to native level under the heel 
of officialism, to be dealt with after the tyran- 
nical and meddlesome fashion prevalent in 
Japan, would be an humiliation which no Eng- 


lishman, at all events, worthy of his name 


and country, would voluntarily consent to. The 
abasement would prove too much for him 


peacefully to stomach. 


-_ 


Tas long and we fear failing fight over 
the appointment of foreign judges to aid in 
the administration of justice in Japanese 
Courts, has been permitted to absorb too 
exclusively the public mind, to the neglect 
of another consideration of at least equal 
interest and importance, which is, are Japan- 
ese laws in all respects suitable to be applied 
to the governance of foreigners from free coun- 
tries, who have been, and who are yet here in 
the enjoyment of rights for which their fore- 
‘fathers strove in the senate, in the press, and 
on the field to obtain. 

The ordinary offences and crimes agains' 


th ai and the enforcement of | 
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leivil rights, are possibly capable of being 


dealt with properly under the codes, but most 
important rights which may be said to partake 
of a personal character, are carefully withheld. , 
‘We need only mention the liberty of aseom: | 
bling in public meeting without first getting 
official permission, free speech, writing and 
printing within the limits of reason, may be 
taken as illustrative of what we mean. 

To an Asiatic people, who have never tasted 
the sweets of liberty, the witholding of such 
rights excites but little surprise, and up to this, 
provokes little or no effort on their part to 
secure them, They lowly and humbly bow 
down to authority, and almost, if not quite, 
abjectly kies the rod which smites them. 
But is there any one foolish enough to ima- 
gine that independent and public spirited 
foreigners, are disposed to tamely submit to 
what the natives are content to endure, without 
exerting themselves to prevent so enslaving a 
yoke being imposed upon them, or such igno- 
minious fetters being rivetted to deprive them 
of their accustomed freedom ? 

The appointment of independent foreign 
judges, though of undeniable importance, con- 
stitutes only part of the question whether for- 
eigners should consent to be brought under Japa- 
nese jurisdiction: what the laws themselves are, 
and how far they can be accepted as applicable 
to foreigners in Japan, isan enquiry of at least 
equal importance. Legislation and adminis- 
tration ought both to be scrutinised, should re- 
ceive attention, and be considered in conjunc- 
tion, for they are alike important in their sever- 
al bearings, for hereafter, if the Japanese get 
their will, there will be no discrimination in 
favor of foreigners, for all, in common with 
the native population, are to occupy the same 
level, and to be dealt with alike. 

allies 

Ws have learnt, but without the least sur- 
prise, that at Kobe, just as here, there are 
persons whose action with regard to the anti- 
treaty revision movement, is controlled or 
affected by the wish to get Japanese contracts, 
no matter whether Government or otherwise, 
but more especially the former, and they have 
concluded, by not coming conspicuously to the 
front during the present agitation, and man- 
fully and boldly sustaining their part along- 
side with their compeers, that they will 


curry favor with those who have favors 
to bestow, and so they thus hope to steal a 
march on their competitors in trade. 

We take it to be our duty to expose this mis- 
erable and paltry exhibition of cowardice and 
cunning combined,—and most frankly assure 
the Japanese, if every foreigner felt himself 
free to act without regard to any other consi- 
deration than that of aiding a useful and 
necessary public movement, that with the 
éxception of a few eccentrics, such as are 
to be found in every community, foreigners, it 


may with truth be said, are almost toa man at 
heart opposed to treaty revision as submitted 
by Viscount Aoxr in his peepee to the 


British Government. 


We warn the Japanese not to be taken in 
by persons who for their own supposed advan- 
tage, or for private reasons, make a pretence 
of not being actuated by the same spirit as that 
exhibited by their fellows in regard to treaty 
revision. The Japanese may be assured that 
foreigners in general, no matter what they 
publicly do, or do not do, entertain opinions on 
this subject pretty much in common, and much 
at variance with theirs. The great body- of 
foreigners have boldly taken the field to fight 
for that which is dear to them, and if there are 
- gome who hover about io the rear; or prefer 
to provide for their own safety, or as they 
think for their own interest, by slyly skulk- 
ing in the trenches, and who thus leave the 
fighting to be done for them by others—be it 
so, but the Japanese will be less astute than 
we take them to be if they fail to understand, 
or to see through the very transparent artifices 
resorted to in order to deceivethem. Orawlers 


will scarcely relish these few remarks, but then, | 


they should not crawl. 


: 


treaty proposed by Viscount Aoxr, yet from 


what it has heard, it seems to be much more) 
advanced than the previous one, inasmuch as | 
there are no such provisions as the appointment | 


of foreign judges and the compilation of the 
codes, which were so much objected to last 
time. It adds, however, that the right of taxa- 
tion remains the same as heretofore, with the 
exception of the tariff rates which have been 
made a little higher. No provision is made in 
regard to mixed residence, either in the draft 
or diplomatic notes, although it seems to have 
been conceded to foreigners, but a matter of 
special interest is that coast trade will be per- 
mitted them. The term of the new treaty 
seems to be for twelve years, although nothing 
definite is yet known. 

In another paragraph dealing with the same 
subject, based on information received from a 
different source, the paper states that the ap- 
pointment of foreign judges and. the compila- 
tion of the codes are not mentioned in the 


| Tur Nippon says that although it does not” 


Tun Choya Shimbun understands that the 
appointment of Oounts Saigo and Goro and 
Viscount Aoxr as delegates for the revision 
of the treaties ie a fact. It adds that when 
Count Inovym undertook the revision of the 
treaties he seems to have taken the entire 
responsibility upon himeelf, Viscount Aox1 
only participating in it at its later stages. 


know for certain the particulars of the draft 


new draft, although it is provided that extra- 
territoriality shall be done away with and 
mixed residence permitted. In the draft 
proposed by Oount Oxuma it was agreed 
that the tariff should only be raised 12, 
per cent, the right of taxation being with- 
held from the Japanese, and from what the 
paper can learn, it does not seem as if this | 
would be granted on this occasion, as it is said — 


that the right of taxation would be left as | 
heretofore for the space of ten years after the | 


signing of the new treaty, with the understand- | 
ing that it may be raised in the mean time by} 
mutual consent. The right of possessing land | 
does not seem to have been permitted to/ 
foreigners, this being withheld as a set-off | 
until the right of taxation was restored to the | 


Japanese, and as for the coast trade, several | 


new ports are to be opened. 


| Danketeu. 


Subsequently, when Count Oxuma undertook 
the task, he also seems to have been entrusted 
with exclusive power. But on this occasion 
Ministers representative of the Satsuma, Cho- 
shiu and Tosa clans have been appointed, being 


individually entrusted with as full powers as 
were given to their predecessors. This step may 
have been taken more as a precaution in 


view of its importance to the state, but it may 


also have been due to a desire to prevent 
friction within the Oabinet. Oount Sarco and 


| Viscount Aoxr will represent the Sateuma 


and Ohoshiu parties and make up their differ- 
ences, and Count Goro the Tosa clan and Daide 
If these three clans and the Daido 
party can be properly controlled, the matter 
will not be so difficult, as these Ministers 
will then be able to turn their ability exclu- 
sively to the foreign Powers. Oount Saico and 
jand Viscount Aoxr approved of the two pre- 
vious drafte, while Count Goro opposed them. 
Now, as the latter has become a delegate, it be- 
lieves he will put his scheme in practice, until a 
treaty on an even footing is contracted. Al- 
though the work of treaty revision is byno means 
easy, Counts Inovyz and Oxuma have already 
opened the way so that the present delegates 
will be able to do so with much less labour, 
As Count Oxuma has risked his life over treaty 
revision, the better feelings of the foreign 
powers have been moved at his misfortune, and 
should the Japanese take advantage of this and 
press the matter, a treaty on an equal footing 
may not be such a difficult or hopeless task. 
The only thing that was feared was that the 
Oabinet might not be unamimous on this 
matter owing to internal ruptures, but three 
Minieters have been appointed in order to pre- 
vent such a thing taking place. Ia conclusion, 
the paper congratulates the authorities on the 
precautions taken and hopes that ite expecta- 
tions will be fulfilled. 


|. The Osaka Mainichi Shimbun reports the 
‘departure of a Mr. Kobayashi on the 14th 
inst. for Yokohama, where he will interview 
Messrs. Lowder, Litchfield, Fraser, Gay, and 
Brooke. “We do not know,” saya the Osaka 
Mainichi, “what Mr. Kobayashi will say 
to these gentlemen, but on his arrival 
he sent the following letter to a friend of 
his in this city:—‘I have arrived in Yoko- 
hama and I am going to call on the foreign 
merchants, but my difficulty is that I do 
not know the residences of those on whom I 
wish tocall. However, I will try to obtain this 
information from the British Consulate and the 
Custom House. I have no wish to act violently 
towards any of the merchants whom I may 
interview, but they may do violence to me if I 
get into a heated debate with them. Should they 
attempt violence towards me I have resolved upon 
my action. Should I meet with danger, let my 
parents know I met it with a stout heart.” How 


affecting, to be sure-—Hiogo Nowe. 
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_———————— 
BRITONS, STAND TO YOUR GUNS! 


ed 


— 


are, in the highest sense, gratified 


to find that at last Britishers have 
decided to voice a protest against the con- 
gummation of a measure alike prejudicial to 
their interests and to their safety. It has 
long been a matter of extreme surprise to us 
that our countrymen, nay that the whole 
body of foreigners in Japan, have remained so 
supremely quiescent in the face of. prospective 
danger; that they have remained apathetic 
misrepresentation which has 
Ln paler ym amd to them. ‘They haye | 
heen maligned in Japan; their views have 
been perversed at home; and yot, wader all 
this, they have remained gamatoas, Com- 
paratively speaking, they have stead indolently 
by while the Japanere-cum-Ringlich wire- 
puiiera have followed their bent of sup- 
pression, of distortion, and of aham 
hoth here and abroad, For years, 
theze men with nothing ‘at stake have been 
continuously palming off on an unknowing 
outside world the counterfelt of - foreign 
thought, while our glanta ef cammeree haye 
remained abaorhed in their purauita, forgetfal 
of the feet that constant dripping will leave. 
ita imprint on the stone, Sa persistent have 
theae two or three advocates been in their 
naoudo errand that they must have accom- 
plished at least a little of their meretrigions 
object, 
Knowing what we do of Lord Sauanvay's| 
foreign policy it is, on firat thought, hard to 
ee that he really does contemplate plac- 
ing hia countrymen in this land under the un- 
certain juriadiction of Japan, without atipula- 
tlon for ‘any of the safeguards that have, 
hitherto, heen considered necessary for their 
protection,” 
‘that he has some such intention, and that, in the 


But evidences are not lacking | 


ahacnee of a yery atrong expression of oppo- 


aition, he ta likely to soon give it effect, We 


cannot avoid a half thought that the abortive 
breaking away from the union by two 


Powers last year haa somewhat influenced 
Her Majeaty’a Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, although it is not easy to nee why he 
should emulate the precipitancy of a paat 


signature to any covenant, or the scramble of 


A fairer and a truer surmise would probably 
be, that Lord Sausacry ia not aware of the 
lreal atate of feeling- here; that he has no 
idea of the apprehensiveneas with which Eng- 


view the casting away of all those elements 
which safeguard our residence in Japan to-day, 


U.S. Minister who would have affixed his 


a European Power which ended in a fiasco, 


lishmen, and all other foreigners, with cause, | 


We were once assured that Her Majesty's | 
Minister in Japan was against such a Revision | 


* 


of 8.30 p.m. as advertized on Saturday. This 


w ae 
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of the Treaties as Viscount Aoxi proposes, and, 
if this was and still is true, we must take 
it that Downing Street has the benefit 
of his views, Eui, unfortunately, His Ex- 
cellency has not been in that close contact 
with his nationals which is desirable, in- 
asmuch as it would have enabled him to 
accurately gauge how acute and how 
unanimous is the feeling of well-founded 
opposition his countrymen entertain in re- 
gard to auch a course as it is said Lord 
Sarisavry intenda to pursue, And, therefore, 
we must conclude that the Foreign Office is 


not thoroughly posted as to the sentiments of 
{those men who have lived longest in this 


: land, the men who have built up British eom- 
‘Merce here; in short, is unware of the fact 
that there is hot a foreigner in this country— 
save those who have been netted by the Japan- 
ese Government to plead a cause prejudi- 
cial to our well being—who is not arrayed 
on the side of unswerving opposition 
to blind acquiescence to demands which 
jare greedy and are likely to prove dele- 
iterions; which, if acceded to, would bring 
‘us within the scope of laws which are 
faulty, and an administration which is imper- 
fect ; and which, according to the Government 
organ, twelve months back, are based on 
‘blind folly” and “recklessness "’ unusual 
between great.Powers, 
And now, at the eleventh hour, Britons are 
alive to the sense of threatening danger. 
They alone can deter, by one sturdy volume 
of antagonisin, a one-sided arrangement which 
would intensely endanger our interests, 
There is little necessity to anticipate the 
result of Thursday's meeting; for we know 
fuil well that it will be a stinging com- 
mentary on those forged views which have 
been submitted to the people at home. We 
fervently protest against an unconditional 
surrender of our safety, and Thursday's assem- 
bly will, we are sure, re-echo this view in no 
nncertain way. After all, there is little need | 
to call on Britons to stand to their guns, for 
this question is so close to their interests that 
they will, three days hence, express their 
dignified but uncompromising hostility to a 
measure so opposed to English canons of 
statesmanship, inasmuch as it would involve 
something all safety-loying people shrink 
from. And it is not enongh that English- 
‘men alone should do this. They are first en- 
dangered, therefore they must first array 
themselves. But victory will be all the surer 
and more lasting if those whose interests are 
mutual follow suit and swell the cry of an 
opposition which is not by any means race 
prejudice, but founded alone on landable 
desire for self-safety. 
.*,, Weare asked to state that the meeting 
ill open at 4.80 p.m. on Thursday, instead 


change has been made to convenience some 
who otherwise, it was feared, would be pre- 
vented from attending. 


a 
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THE PROTEST OF THRER HUNDRED 
FOREIGNERS AGAINST TREATY 
REVISION, 


T AST evening's meeting will stand out 
4 boldly in the history of foreign resi- 
dence in Japan as the first occasion on which 
the entire body of aliens here has so completely | 
united with one common, with one fixed pur- 
pose. The event marks a red letter day. Grati- 
fying, wholly concordant, decisive and enthu- 
siastic are terms coming pat to our pen us we 
ponder over last night's meeting ‘of protesta- 
tion. “Never before has there been such a 
massing of the foreign ‘element, and never 
before has there, on any burning question, been 
proportionate accord. Although the subject 
of Treaty Revision has been continually: 
cropping up, the views of those who are the 
most coneerned—it is true their nature was 
common knowledge—had not, prior to last 
night, been submitted in such a form as was 
likely to prove weighty. And we may 
ascribe this circumstance to the fact that 
our interests of person and of property have 
never hitherto been so actually endangered as 
we have good reason to believe they are at the 
present moment, and perhaps, also, something 
of this inactivity is due to the misapprehension | 
that our interests could be safely left in the 
keeping of that Department of the Service to 
which the specific duty of tending over us is 
popularly supposed to be attached. But what- 
ever may have been the reasons of this| 
seeming indifference, the fact that the com- 
munity has, in a measure, emulated the 
foolish virgins, undoubtedly remains. That— 
and we are sincerely glad to be able to make 
the statement—is, however, the story of the 
past. Yesterday there gathered together in 
|the Public Hall the population of the most 
important and most influential port in this 
Empire, Yokohama; and these three hundred 
gentlemen, with a mutual interest at stake, 
made dignified yet certain protest against 
such a change in the environments of foreign 
| life in Japan as, undoubtedly, is threatened. 
But their action did not cease here. 
Beyond what we may term the motive 
proper of the gathering, they adopted the wise | 
suggestion of the leaders of the movement, 
with the result that, for the first time, there 
exists an admirable committee embracing 
representatives of all the nationalities in this’ 
place—a cosmopolitan band charged by the 
members of the community to give effect to) 
their views and be ready for further emergency. 
This is eminently satisfactory. 

After last night's meeting, our morning con- 
temporary must feel acutely chagrined, unless 
we have to presume that all along it 


Treaty Revision. [t has persistently alluded 
|to the foreign anti-Reyisionites aa if they 
merely constituted 9 limited heyy, whereas 
it happens, as we have always known, that 
the entire foreign population is sturdily arvay- 


has been fully aware of the true shade of ' 
foreign thought in Japan iq reference to] 


Ii. Ine ke 75 


obtained some notoriety aa being” fitful and 

fickle, we scarcely recognized it ‘Yeaterday 
when it spoke \in euch duléet tones of 
Impending apposition, We were told it was 
subjest for congratulation that British 
residents were going to submit their “ views, 
in liey of the parodies hitherto pnt forward 
by their supposed champions." But it so 
happens that the views of all foreign 
residents, as forcefully expressed at laat night's 
phenomena] gathering, are in exact con- 
jsonance with the delineations so frequently 
| Offered by the free foreign press; and if our 
contemporary really did not anticipate this, 
it certainly does not see as in a looking 
jglass, We quite concede that there has been 
parody, parody that amounted to gross misre- 
| Presentation. It has, however, emanated 
solely from the Tokyo Duettists, and so totally 
|disproven are their past assertions; ' so com- 
plete and so crushing must be their discomfi- 
ture, that more than human effrontery must 
be called forth before either can pose as 
representative of foreign thought or repeat 
the charge of parodying. } 

Last night's resolutions are models of 
lucidity and decisiveness. They pronounce 
in no halting terms against the un- 
conditional surrender of foreigners to 
‘Japanese jurisdiction, and assert that the 
day has not yet arrived when a period for the 
relinquishment of extra-territoriality can be. 
definitely fixed. And with all this we heartily 
agree. It is quite clear from the decisions 
arrived at without the faintest approach to 
dissent, that the ‘obvious necessity” of 
revision conditions being “not less accept- 
able to foreigners who have to submit to 
them than to Japanese who have-to carry 
them out” (we are quoting from thé “Mai/) 
has not by any means been yet met. In this 


| degree, the “‘air'’ has been “cleared.” And 


who are the men who have thus decided 
against proposals based, as the Japan Mail 
said a year ago, on “blind folly" and “reck- 
lessness"’ unusual between great Powers? 


| Let us turn to the proposers and seconders of 


the resolution. Are these men of “‘unconcealed 
animus and bitter intolerance?’’ They are 


| gentlemen of the highest standing; they are 


gentlemen who have lived longest in the 
land; they are gentlemen whose ripe and 
close experience fits them to speak on such a 
question and imparts to their views inecaleu- 
\lable weight. Excluding those who were 
|movers or seconders of bye-motions, they 
make the imposing array of 160 years’ 
residence in Japan; and if we embrace the 
Chairman, the total is well nigh on the double 
century! And it must be remembered that 
they were backed by the entire community. 
The resolutions passed last evening are 
not the views of a narrow and prejudiced 
coterie, They represent a phalanx of calm 
Vet unswerving antagonism to a measure 
which is prejudical and therefore gives 
us just cause for apprehensiveness. Those 
with whom Japan is in negotiation cannot, 
_We are sure, ignore such a complete consensus 
of concord pointed conclusively against a 
covenant which, if agreed to, would be nothing 
less than reckless concession. 
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Tug native papers contain many references 

to Thursday's meeting. In one we read that 

the members of an association known as the 

Kinkisha—a body which claims for itself 
much public-spiritedness—are y offended 

with the action of foreigne ve decided 


rs and 
to send Messrs. Shoshi Tatsusaburo of Miya- 
gi-ken; Inui Rokuro of Nara-ken; and 
ay sage: Ibaragi-ken, to Yokohama 
as delegates to “open negotiations’’ with 
a naperombinoed sees se age ay 
ere & monstre meeting advocating the expul- 
sion of Englishmen and to otherwise ory 


re SS ee 


ponsider foreigners . y ual 
Fevidior or house : be coneialéll, and: tow Si tetas 
impire, have issued lar on | Japan's demands ? "— | 
native merchants to ynite and cease husiness; “The Europeans do not ise Japan's | 
with foreigners, This action, which is des- | y its defects. That is why | 
eribed as — it ia said will break up| 

whe ae x *e * 


The Nichi Nichi publishes a news agency 
paragraph to the effect that Japanese who 
time to lonk round suspect that the 
opposition of foreigners was y formed 
by — with an object. is about | 
as te as it is foundationlesa, but we 
suppose the inference is meant for those who 
supported Count Okima, The News Agency 


the higher classes of peo 


ays it has made careful enquiry and has un- 
especie discovered, although it is is not 
quite 


sure of what it says, that the orginators . 


were Japanese who accomplished their object 
through the medium of the missionaries! 
What next ? 


2. « © 


they are not going to pass 
jlence. My. Fraser is to be 
honoured with the first visit. 


* * 


My woe et ge are entertained by ~ 
authourity personal violence ma 

inflicted by 4 

recent 

in states that instructions have 


soshi on foreigners on account of . 
ted protest in. the Public Hall, | 


Powers and inform them, directly and 
indirectly, of Japan’s condition. During my | 
residence broad 1 invited everyone I met to 

J and witness for himself the 

state of ."'— The disposition (of Japa- 
has, I think, the nearest resem to 
rench ?'’—‘‘ The Saxon race are sober- 

us, For 

are gifted 

nglishmen or Germans do 
| heedlessness, ath are not | 
impetuous in anything. The Japanese are 
very impetuous and they fail in important 
heedlessness. Therefore they 
must be ‘in this respect as they are now 

under a constitutional Government.” 
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THE JAPAN GAZETTE. 
LL 
YOKOHAMA, l6rx SEPTEMBER, 1890. 


ne tT ee . ones ad 
‘THE TREATY REVISION QUESTION. 
oo 

| To the Bditor of the Japan Gazette, 


Dear Sir,—The recent meeting of the 


foreign community has evoked, through the 
_ Japanese presa and the yatot organ of the 
Japanese Government, a deal of the latent 
antipathy of the Japanese against the 
‘foreigner. I think it is a pity that oar 
Ministers have displayed so mach weakness 
for several years in withholding from the 
‘commercial communities the text of the 
treaties proposed by the Japanese Govern- 
ments, since they have the right of being 
made acquainted with the natare of the laws 
they are to be made subject to; by such 
pandering to the weaknesses of the Japanese, 
foreign Powers weaken themselves and their 
power or influence upon the Japanese official 
classes, The way these matters are generally 
treated in Harope is that the Draft treaties 
are printed and circulated in legislative as- 
semblies, and through the press the interested 
pnblic secare them as public property. This 


wholesome custom shonld be made known ~ 


to the Japanese Government and the political 
hodies, for it would educate them to know the 
measure of freedom enjoyed by foreigners, 
On the other hand, the consent on our 
to secrecy is a display of servility which is 
not in‘ touch with modern pablic — id 
Karope and America. The Japanese Govern- 
ment ought not to be surprised at English- 
men initiating a meeting to protest against 
a change from practical safety and freedom 
to uncertainty and restrictions, the measure 
of which they naturally infer from her drastic 
Press lawa and the volamesof ordinances pub- 
lished day by day in the Japan Mail, many of 
them at variance one with the other. ith 
j reference to matters in law courts one | 
tiouable feature is procrastination, which ia 
pi prgecce9 to a refusal of justice. I know 
of a suit against a Japanese trader, a most 
highly respectable citizen of Tokyo, well con- 
nected, well educated, etc., four months await- 
jing a day for a hearing, while 10 days is or 
should be the usnal term for a day for g. 
And this is in 1890! This is a sample of the 
privileges in store for the “alien” when he 
ia under Japanese protection. Practically this 
is refusing justice to the alien, and this 
continues after repeated reminders are sent 


becanse it was vacation time, but I think 
the Japanese defendant, being “ highy con- 
uected,” has inflaence at Court. Whether so 
or not, one fact is certain ; the foreigner has 
no justice from that Court. 

Feces these statements in order that the 
Japan Mail, The Times pondent and Sir 
Edwin Arnold and their supporters and ad- 
'mirers may discover that fact is better than 
fiction with practical business and political 
readers of articles and letters ia local or foreign 
journals. Really the Japanese Government 
‘ought to be more wide awake and 0 
‘everything to their detriment, as they re 
apending so much money on ts 
to secure a treaty having sole jarisdiction over 
“aliens,” “ Procrastination is the thief of 
time,”” and so it is of jastice, commerce, pro- 
yreas, in fact the foster mother of all that is 


unfair and inimical to progress and national 


oe ON ee re 


success. 

A great Empire and a just country treat 
aliens with especial imapartislity and kindness. 
They should be treated as honored gueste, 
bat they are vot in Japan aniess they are 
Princes, Professors or Journalists. This is a 

mistake which the Japanese shonid be ad- 
vised not to commit any longer. One good 
reason alone will suffice: it is the commercial 
/inen that enrich a nation. “ Stars” are vala- 
able as ornaments only. 


Yours faithfally, 
JOHN HARTLEY. 
Yokohama, Sept. 16th, 1890. 
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oF gentleman on the Tokyo Stock Exchange 


writes in the following strain to the Hochi 


Shimbun, re the expression of foreign opinion | 


on Treaty Revision in Yokohama :— 


It is “With deep regret to me that English 
residents In Yokohama opposed the Revision of 
Treaties and detérmined to delay the same. I 
decided I would not do business with such 
people, but, having been told are some among 
the English who support Treaty Revision, will you 
kindly insert the names of the foreign residents in 
Yokohama, classifying the Revisionists and the anti- 


Revisionists, and I shall then discontinue business. 


| with the latter. 


se 


The Mainichi states that Mr. Kobayashi 
Sentaro, of Chiba-ken, being grieved at the 
resolutions passed by the Public Hall meet- 
ing, has addressed circulars to the foreign 
trade merchants of Tokyo and Yokohama 


advising them to take concerted action in the 


‘interests of Japan, and that on Sunday he 


waited on Messrs. Fraser, Lowder, Litchfield, 
Gay and Brooke and discussed matters with 
them. 

ae 


Tue same journal publishes the following, 


| to the Japanese Court at Tokyo. It was not | 


whiten it says has been addressed in cireular 
form by Messrs. Enomoto Keisaburo, dakal 


re Hamano Kinsuke and 88 other Yushisha 
(public spirited persons) to Mr, Fraser 
yesterday :— 

Dear Sir,—We learn from the different news- 
papera thet on the llth inst, your countrymen, 
and other foreigners residing in Japan, to the num- 
ber of several hundred, held 9 meeting at the 
Public Hall and passed three resolutions against 
the granting of Treaty Revision as demanded by the 
Japanese Goyernment. Weare unable, as dutiful 
subjects of Japan, to view the matter in silence, 
and we desire fo haye a personal consultation with 
you in reference to the three resolutions above 
named, 

We should be very much indebted if you would 
send a reply, hefore noon of the 16th inst,, stating 
_ whether or not you accede to our request. 

We remain, 
THe INVESTIGATION COMMITTER. 
: To Mr, J, A, Frasmn, 


Chairman of the meeting, 


| After writing the above letter the signatories 

wrote to the Guild of Foreign Trade Mer- 
chants in Yokohama, asking their views on 
the matter, 
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YOKOHAMA, 1?ex SEPTEMBER, 1800, _ | 


/ THE ANTI-REVISION MEETING. 


Eee parties are chiefly and specially 
interested in the question of Treaty 
Revision—the Japanese Government and 
people of the first part, and the foreign resi- 
dents in Japan of the second part; but the 
former seem to think that the latter have no 
right to hold an apinion on the subject, no 
right to express it, A quiet and orderly 
meeting, of foreigners, called to pronounce a 
collective opinion upon a matter of such vital 
importance to themselves, is deemed an insult, 


‘be sullied by such unjustifiable and angered 


that they would not be sufficiently safeguard. 
ed. That decision is naturally unpleasant tc 
our Japanese friends, but, however unpalatable 
it may be, they should endeavour to emulate 
the spirit in which Thursday’s meeting was 
conducted ; and especially at this moment is 
it desirable, in the interests of the cause they 
plead, that their words of objection shall not 


libel as is being hurled at the foreigner. 

Our morning contemporary has said much 
regarding the protest of the foreign com- 
munity, and its utterances have been such 
as we looked for. The Mail in its ad- 
vocacy of Treaty Revision—it mattered 
little who was the proposer or what 
the scheme—has been even more zealous! 
than the respective Ministers who ~ have 
tackled the problem; and, therefore, we 


and outrage to the parties of the first part.| need not marvel that it now seeks to belittle 


If anything were needed to illustrate the 
utter inability of the Japanese to deal with | 
foreigners in & spirit of justice and imparti-| 
ality, it is amply afforded by the hostile and | 
intemperate exhibition of feeling on the-pre- 
sent occasion, The vilification of foreigners | 
by Japanese newspapers and Japanese speak- 
ers betokens the grossest intolerance, and is 
the reverse of assuring for the future. We 
cannot find one shred of palliation for the 
deeds of those writers who, from day to day, 
are unsparing in effort to infuse into the 
| feather-brained hotheads so plentiful in Japan 
feelings of hatred toward foreigners, and to 
inspire such forms of action as can only 
contribute serious discredit to Japan. If 
the gentlemen in question think the courses 
they are at present pursuing are likely to 
have a persuasive influence on the foreign 
mind, they are labouring under an intense 
misconception, The only effect is to accen- 
tuate apprehensiveness and strengthen the 
belief of foreigners that their fears are well 
fuunded. Sensible Japanese cannot fail to 
view the present inflamed policies of these 
mistaken publicists with disfavour, because | 


the importance and weight of Thursday's 
meeting. When we recollect that our con- 
temporary has supported all the capricious 
and shifty schemes which have been sub: | 
mitted by Japan to the Foreign Powepa we 
are pat, We say, af al] astonished tq find it 
playing the part of detractar, tq heap-it des. ' 
eribe the foreign oommynity af this port as: 
‘'q band of agitators," and speak af the, 
procecdings ag ‘ta gqneert of bigotted 
contempt aud distryst.” Qur ¢antempo- 
rary has ever heey pitted against papular 
thought, byt never more sq than in re- 
gard ta thia question of Treaty Revision, 
and thia is the first lusty publig denial 
it and the sentiments it preaches have 
reopived, Only half an eye is needed to see 
how it squirms under the blow Thursday's 
meeting inflicted, For years foreigners have 
been gilent, and so they have lent a little 
delour ta the frequent assertions of the Mail 
that anly a few abnormal timids shuddered 
at the prospect of revised govenants, 
During their inertness jt hag been able to 
engage in not 4 little misrepresentation. Now, 


| however, when the reckless policy to whieh it 


they must, if they are possessed of any dis-' as committed itself has been disowned by the 


cernment, note that their tendency is the 
deplorable one of still further prejudicing | 
the interests of Japan. The foreigners resi- 


foreign community and it stands alone deserted 
and forlorn, we see what we looked for, 
Only one game is left to our contem- 


dent in this port have been guilty of no. porary, and for the last few days it has 


more serious crime than that of assembling  agsiduously affected that. move, 
to state their views regarding a measure which —yoice is as one crying in the wilderness, 
possesses a momentous relation to them.| and we would ask it what of « the puny 
They had a perfect right to gather together, and ever weakening struggles” of the 
and it was equally proper for them tosay | opponenta of Treaty Revision to which it 
what they thought. It has never been our) glinded not more than a few days ago? To- 
privilege to attend any meeting that bore day it clearly appears that the entire foreign 
less trace of animus or was conducted with | sommunity is distinotly and enthusiastigally 
greater propriety. In very temperate lan- | opposed to Treaty proposals as they at present 
guage foreigners set forth their opposition to | stand, and that fact will not be minimized 
» by the fuming and diluted contumely of 


Treaty Revision as now proposed, not, as 
we have repeatedly pointed out, by reason of 
any race prejudice, because such a feeling 


But its 


our morning contemporary. The fact that 
all those with the widest experience of Japan 


does not exist, but solely because they felt and her institutions are arrayed against the 


unconditional concession to Japan of those | 
functions a Minister and a limited cluster - of: 
supporters ask cannot be evaded. Neither, 
can the importance of anch unanimous dia- 
favour be contracted by all the sophistry and 
plausibility the Mail can command. If, as our 
contemporary predicts, it will not affect 
negotiations, then we shall, for the first time, 
have to confess that the British Government 
scorns the fervent wishes of its subjects— 
| who are backed by all other nationalities re- 
presented here—and counts their safety as 
nothing, For our part, we think very 
differently, . LB 


Tue latest and most absurd gossip con- 
nected with Treaty Revision is that Lord 
Randolph Churchill has interested himself in 
‘the subject and has written a memorial 
opposing the proposed new covenant, This: 


ramour ia published hy the Nicht Nichi, that 
journal expressing incredulity, 


, & & 


Mr, Kobayashi Sentaro, of Chiba-ken has, 
according ta 
threat to interview Mr, J. A, Fraser, The 
conversation, judging from reports we have 
seen, was only very brief and contained little 
calculated to satiafy Mr, Kobayashi, 


s w ® 


_ We doubt if Mr. Fraser fecla honoured 
by the attention he is at present receiving 
from misguided men who think that heaven 
has decreed they must constitute themselves 
Yesterday 
we re that thirty-six ‘* public apirited "’ 
gentlemen had addressed the following letter 
to Mr. Fraser ;— | 


Dear Sir,—We learn from the different news. 
Uiss tecignans veiding to Semen; fp ae commie 
other fq ors apan, to num 
several hundred at the Public Hall 
and passed three resolutions against the gran | 
Treaty Revision as demanded by the Japanese : 
ernment. We are unable, as dutiful aubjects of 
Japan, to view the matter in silence, and we desire 
ta have a personal consultatian with you in reference 
to the three resqlutiqns above named, | 

We should be very muoh indebted if you would 
send @ reply, before noon of the 16th jnst,, stating 
whether or not you accede to our request, 


We remain, 
THe Investigation COMMITTEE, 
- 2s 


We read that Mr, Fraser has replied as 


follows :— 


I have to acknowledge the receipt of your note 
req an interview with Mr. Fraser relative 
the mee ipeake oops hae in the } 
Hall on lith inst. I regret to say : 
Fraser ia unable to accede to your request 
reasons, (1) His own pursuits absorb the 
of his time, and (2) although Mr. 
member of the committee appointed, . 
seine Cannes pet Oe ee pay eee.» 

uestion & foreigners or Japanese, 
Mz, Pyasee haa divected me t-weite sou than, } 
T remain, &e., 


E, Meneaauu, | 


into a a Foreign Office, 


s * & 


Tar Daido hears that Trea ons” 
-|with Germany and Aimaticn wl Shontly be 


jresumed, and also that Count Inoue is” 
likely to succeed Viscount Kawase as Minister 
to England, 6g , 


name of the 


the native press, fulfilled his. 


temporary 
that instead of forwarding the resolutions 
vassed at Thursday's mass meeting b wire 
trom Yokohama, Committee a to 
despatch them from Shanghai to preven 
them being tampered with by the J 
and to make the statement complete, sa 
a member of the Committee proceeded 
Shanghai by the French mail on Sunday 
carry this decision into effect. 


business at No. 148 and that he has made 
his wealth in Yokohama, 


so fe 


Hochi ia anxious to learn the 
informant by whom the 
news was furnished which resulted in 
Thursday's meeting, no clue to his identity 
having yet been found. Some, it says, believe 
it is Mr. Thomas, formerly the Chairman of 
the Yokohama Chamber of Commerce who 
has been in England now for some months. 
Judging from his past conduct, the Hochi 
does not see that it has been such as to lead 


The 


}one to the opinion that he would advocate 


aren detrimental to the interests of Japan, 
but thinks he may have written ex 
what the position of England would be in the 
case of a revised Treaty with Japan. 

* * * 

The Tokyo Koron esses to think that 
the Master of Napier, tary of the British 
Legation, and Mr. Lowder were the pro- 
motera of the meéting, and advances as its 


reason the following pe on explana- 
tion: ‘The Master of Napier who has al- 
ways held the post of Acting Minister, is 


| ambitious to become the Minister and regards 


Mr, Fraser, the present Minister, as an 
éyesore and.has endeavoured to make his 


| Ministry a failure, Meanwhile, there being 


a general opinion that Mr. Fraser was in- 
different ‘about his country’s affairs, “the 
Master of Napier seized the a cern to 
instigate Englishmen resident in Japan to raise 
the present agitation. Mr. Lowder rendered 
great assistance towards bringing into opera- 
tion Count Okuma’s Treaty Revision scheme, 
on the tacit un that he was to be- 
come: one of the four Judges to the Japanese 
Supreme Court under the ons of Count 
Okuma’s Treaty. But scheme having 
fallen to the ground by reason of Count Oku- 
ma’s resignation, Mr. Lowder’s plans were 
fruitless and it was on account of his dis- 
appointment he oted the recent meeting. 
It is believed that Mr. Lowder’s aim is to 
have Count Okuma’s proposals revived and 
accomplish his desire to be one of the foreign 
Judges to sit in the Supreme Court of Japan.” 
The Koron makes a thinly veiled attempt to 


| conceal the malice which is apparent in every 
| sentence of the-above, by concluding “we 


believe this ramour, however, to be untrue.” 
The same journal applies the insulting proverb 
“< shishi shinchiu no mushi"’ to Mr. Lowder. - 


| 


x* * 


In another note it — the ‘ lenient 
and magnanimous" policy of the British 
Minister, as contrasted with that of Sir Harry 
Parkes who, it declares, raised commotions 
over the most trifling matters, and says the 
present agitation has been gradually led up to 
by the Azabu tradegy, the Summers affair, 
&c., British subjects urging the British Minis- 
ter to take some action. He declined however, 
on the ground that if villains or burglars 
inflict injury on Englishmen that is a per- 
sonal and not an international matter, as 
burglars and villains are found in every 


‘| country and the Japanese Government cannot 


avoid them. He was extremely cool in regard 
to the recent anti-Revision meeting, continues 
the Koren, and hence the dissatisfaction 
ainong British subjects and the charge that 
the British Minister was indifferent to his 
country’s affairs. Such, it sdys, has been 
the drift of some of the utterances of the 
Japan Gazette, aid such is the reason of the 
agitation against Mr. Fraser. 
ek ke & 


The Taito Joyaku Kwai, the Society which 
was recently formed, with a Treaty on equal | 
footing with other nations as its platform, | 
has not, our same contemporary says, been 
indifferent to the recent expression of foreign 
opinion, but has addressed the Yokoliama 
and Tokyo native Chambers of Commerce 
asking them to cease business with those 
foreigners who took part in Thursday's anti- 
Treaty Revision meeting. 
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Tax Choya replies must by this 
time have ak esceeed from Ay: 


the forthcoming visit ofthe Czarewitch of Rus- 
sia, Its arguments in su of its belief are 
even more unjust and ridiculous, its conten- 
tion being that Russia and E are both 
striving to gain the good will of the two 
foremost countries in this quarter of the 
globe, China and Japan, that English- 
men here are envious that Russia should 
be taking such steps as arranging for a 
visit of the Czarewitch to promote greater 
intimacy between her and Japan! Thought- 
ful Englishmen, it says, regret the action 
taken by the British merchants here and are 
of opinion that it is inimical to “John Bull's” 
diplomatic policy, The Aokwnin also views 
with regret the “ stupidity ” displayed by the 
English in this affair. 
ss 


The Nippon believes that the material dif- 
ferences between the s of Viscount 
Awoki and Count Okuma—the former (Vis- 
count Awoki’s) of which it of course con- 
siders the best—are, that in the former 
the Customs Laws differ in that the tariff 
is slightly raised, mixed residence inland is 
not stipulated for either in the Draft 
Treaty or Diplomatic Notes, foreigners are to 
have the privilege of trade coasting, and the 

‘Treaty is to remain valid for twelve years. 


=" 


In commending the appointment of Vis- 


count Awoki, Count Saigo and Count Goto 
as a Treaty Revision Committee, as being 
calculated to remove all internal dissensions, 
the Choya states that the two first named 
supported the of Count Inoue and 
Count Okuma, while Count Goto opposed 


them both and demanded a Treaty on equal — 


footing. It believes the sympathy engendered 
by the attack on the life of Count Okuma has 
aroused a certain amount of sympathy among 
Foreign Powers and will facilitate negotia- 
tions. 

z& *& & 

Tue Jiji Shimpo aeiece ee e 
language both on the part o igners an 
Japanese, and says Japan only claims from 
the Powers what she is ready to grant to 
them. Thirty years ago, it declares, the 
Treaty Powers were ridiculing and reviling 
Japan and trying to break down her ex- 
clusiveness, and yet now, when Japan desires 
to throw open the country, they wish to be 
confined to Treaty limits and do not want the 
country opened to them. Looking back to 
their action 30 years ago and now the Jiji 
says they have cause for shame, 


, To the Editor of the Japan Gasette. 


@ vicious and a 


canse 
up the members of this commanity to ob 


~ 
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THE TERM “ ANTI-REVISION.” 


the term “anti-revision — ex nog d 
mg ge lth inat., 

who eu it. 

the 438 persons wae dcis tune aoe a“ 
that occasion or who have since ified 


resolations by signing 
» who are animated 


of the Japan Mail. To advocate the 
Japan isone thing ; to do so by holding 


uy, 
xtolli 


+ by 


ilous proceeding. Take the 


casein point. British subjects, having reason 


to 


d that their interests are about | 


to be sacrificed, call a meeting to protest 


against the unconditional 


| 


| 


abandonment 
of extracterritoriality, What happens? Their 
avowed object is motiver 
are attributed to 


: Apanese 
they have ample reason for indignation ; 
they are jastified in thinking they hav« 

heen bitterly insulted; and, finally, they are 
warned that they cannot afford to be impatien' 
“ nnless, indeed, they are already resigned to 
the end towards whioh the acte of men like 
the promoters of the anti-reviasion meeting 
would inevitably drive them,” The intention 
of such inflammatory writing is obvious, and 
the suggestion, I am sorry to say, has already 
borne promise of fruit, The Japanese Gov- 
ernment have indeed reason to regret their 
choice of an advocate, but they have nobody to 
blame but themselves if they are identified 
with his utterances. 

So far from being opposed to revision, 
there is not an intelligent’: man in the com- 
munity who doeg not admit that Japan ir 
entitled to demand a relaxation of the terms 
of the present Treaties, We recognize, with 
sincerity and admiration, the progress she 
has made, and we sympathise with her 
aspirations; but we say that she has not yet 
proved her right to claim unconditionally 
the promise of unrestricted judicial control 
over ua, and we believe that ontside the 
soshi there are few Japanese who do not 
admit that we are right, The term “anti- 
revision” is, therefore, unwarranted, and 
discerning men will in fature avoid its use, 


T am, &c., ) 
J. F. LOWDER. 


Yokohama, 20th Sept., 1890. 
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THE TREATY REVISION MEETING. 
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IT seems to us that when the community | 


of Yokohama comes to consider the action 
to which it pledged itself at the Treaty 
Revision Meeting on the i1rth instant, 
there will be some surprise and even dis- 
gust. From ‘beginning to end the affair 
has been of a strange and startling cha- 
racter. The meeting came together in 
response to an advertisement bearing no 
signature, emanating from a totally un- 
known soufce, and professing to be “ by 
order.” Under such circumstances, it 
might have been anticipated that one of 
the first steps taken would have been to 
tender or seek an explanation of this ex- 
traordinary formula. But nobody seems 
to have thought of doing either the one 
thing or the other. It was enough for 
those present to know that they had been 
brought together. They cared nothing 
about the means, nothing about the form 
of summons; and this indifference as to 
preliminaries, supplemented by the fact 
that so large a number of residents 
put in an appearance, must be taken as 
denoting unusual interest and earnestness. 
But if such was the mood of those present, 
how are we to reconcile it with the fact 
_ that outside the little band of gentlemen 
by whom the demonstration had evidently 
been projected and organised, not one 
person brought with him an idea which 
seemed worthy of ventilation; not one 
person had a question to ask or a word to 
say? The whole affair suggests the idea 
of a theatrical performance at which halfa 
dozen persons’ played the principal réles 
and all the rest behaved as audience. 
Possibly this was because everybody's 
mind was made up beforehand to vote for 
whatever anti-revision propositions were 
submitted to the meeting, putting no 
queries and raising no issues of any kinc. 
Such very practical determination is, in 
one sense, impressive, but its consequence 
was to impart to the proceedings a 
meagre and stereotyped character which 
must necessarily detract greatly from their 
value as an intelligent expression of public 
opinion. The little band of leaders were 


active enough. They all came with duly | 
prepared speeches, moderate and for the 
most part effective, and they had the plea- 


sure of finding, an appreciative and not 


inquisitive audience. But the difficulty of 
performing all the items on their pro- 


‘gramme with such a limited corps must 


have been keenly brought home to them 


when they found that, in two instances, 


the task of proposing names to serve on a 
committee had to be discharged by 
the aspiring committee-men themselves. 
Thest, however, are small matters com- 
pared with the singular discovery made 
after the meeting had assembled, name- 
ly, that no one could give any distinct 
explanation of the causes of the agitation. 
The Chairman was perfectly frank about 
this. He confessed his complete ignor- 
ance, and avowed himself a searcher after 
the very information on the strength of 
which the meeting had been convened. 
He alluded mysteriously, however, to a 
gentleman possessed of information, trust- 
worthy but obtained from a source which 
could not be divulged. This gentleman 
turned out to be Mr. J. F. Lowber. Mr. 
LOWDER for a long series of years oc- 


..cupied a position of honour and trust in 


the Japanese Government’s Service, and is 
pow a life pensioner of the same Govern- 
ment. During that protracted period his 
sympathies were openly and _ strongly 


given to the cause of Treaty Revision, and 


to the efforts made by Japan to obtain 
international recognition of her rights. 
Whether with such a record immedi- 
ately behind him, the part now played 
by Mr. LOWDER is consistent with the 
dictates of either decorum or friendliness 
we shall not attempt to decide. It is cer- 
tain, however, that the official confidence 
which he formerly enjoyed, and the sources 
of knowledge to which he now has access, 
render his statements credible. For that 
reason, pethaps, the meeting was content 
with his very vague assertion that he had 
obtained, “from a source which convinced 
his mind of the truth of the fact,” informa- 
tion that there is imminent danger of the 
English Government’s accepting Japan’s 
proposals, and placing British subjects 
under Japanese Jurisdiction without any 
of the safeguards hitherto considered ne- 
cessary. On the strength of this hazy 
piece of news, resting entirely on Mr. 


-LOWDER’s responsibility, the meeting had 


been convened, and showed itself prepared 
to act. In such a remarkably complacent 
mood it proceeded to consider resolutions 
which would never, we are persuaded, have 
been accepted on calm reflection. The first 
resolution consisted of two parts, to one of 
which the meeting’s unanimous consent was 


vaturaland proper—namely, that “the time 
has not arrived when questions in regard 
to rights, whether of property or person, 
arising between subjects and citizens of 
Foreign Powers in the dominions of His 
Majesty the EMPEROR of Japan, can be 
unconditionally and safely subjected to 
‘the jurisdiction of Japanese tribunals.” 
This decision, we say, is precisely what 
any body of Englishmen might have been 
expected to formulate. It is, to be sure, a 
strangely worded decision. For it speaks 
only of “rights of property. or person 
arising between subjects and citizens of 
Foreign Powers in Japan,”’ and says no- 
thing whatever about the very much larger 
and more important question of such 
rights as between Japanese and foreigners. 
We can conceive what the drafters of the 


clause intended to say, but in a case 


so important their 
make 
imagination. 


phraseology ought 


surely to no demands on our 
It is the second part of 
the resolution, however, which may fairly 
be described as astounding. Anybody, 
even Mr. LOWDER, the proposer of the 
_resolution, can claim that Treaty Revision 
without guarantees may not inconsistently 
be opposed by advocates of Treaty Re- 
vision with guaranteés. But every form 
of revised treaty, whether proposed in the 
past or to be proposed in the future, must 
contemplate the complete abolition of 
Consular Jurisdiction after a fixed term 
of years. No guarantees offered by Japan 
can be claimed in permanency. 
operation, as part of an 


Their 
international 
agreement, must be of a temporary and 
limited character. When, therefore, the 
meeting passed a resolution declaring that 
“the time has not arrived when an estimate 
can be formed of the period within which the 
unconditionn! relinquishment of extrater- 
ritorial jurisdiction in Japan can be safely 
promised,” it declared, in the most un- 
equivocal manner, that the time for Treaty 
Revision on any terms whatever has pot 
yetcome. There is no- gainsaying the 
import of this clause. The meeting of 
Thursday last distinctly pledged itself to 
the assertion that any attempt whatsoever 
to revise the Treaties is at present prema- 
ture, Did the gentlemen who voted this 
extraordinary and sweeping resolution 
understand what they were about? We 
greatly doubt it. Mr. LOWDER himself, 
in his speech proposing the resolution, de- 


clared his regret that the negotiations of | 


1887 had proved a failure. But the prin- 
cipal condition of ‘the draft treaty of 18387, 


as Mr. Lowber well knows,,was that | 
Consular Jurisdiction should be completely 

abolished after a fixed term of years. Are 

we to understand then, that what was not 

premature in 1887 is premature in 1890? 

Mr. LowpDER evidently relied implicitly 

on the disposition of his audience when 

he permitted himself to drift into such 
flagrant contradictions. And he was 
right. Consistency is evidently an idle 
fancy now-a-days. Last year adeputation 
from the Yokohama Chamber of Commerce 
assured Count OKUMA of their sympathy 
with his efforts to secure Treaty Revision, 
This year the Vice-Chairman of the Cham- 
ber, who was himself a member of that de- 
putation, votes for a resolution declaring 
that Treaty Revision is out of the ques- 
tion. 

Passing to the second resolution, we 
find that it was laid before’ the meeting in 
terms which betray singular misconcep- 
tion of facts. The resolution ran thus :— 
“That in the opinion of this meeting it 
would be an act of grave injustice to fo- 
reigners who have purchased land in Japan 


under covenant with the Japanese Govern- 


ment, if the conditions or incidents of their 
tenure of such land should be altered with- 
out their consent.” Nowas to the general 
question whether land leased in perpetuity 
on certain terms may be placed upon a 
different footing without the consent of 
the lessee, we can understand that many 
persons will be disposed to hold strong 
opinions. On the other hand, we cannot 
understand or believe that any fair-minded 
foreigner, enjoying in Japan all the rights 
and privileges of a Japanese subject, would 
object to being placed on the same fiscal 


footing as a Japanese subject. An alien 


cannot properly claim, in any part of the 


world, that he should be allowed to con- 


duct trade or industry on terms more ad- 


vantageous than those 
native. 


enjoyed by a 
When, therefore, the foreign 
land-renters receive title-deeds of owner- 
ship in lieu of their present leases, and 
are placed in all other respects on the 
same footing with respect to land tenure 


-as Japanese subjects, it will be an act of 


simple justice that they shall be liable for 
whatever land taxes are leviable upon land 
similarly held by Japanese subjects. The 
resolution submitted to last Thursday’s 
meeting by Mr. A.O. GAY, and unanimously 
carried, speaks of “foreigners having’ pur- 
chased land in Japan under covenant with 


the Japanese Government.” Where is any 
evidence of such purchase to be found ? , 


Not in the Treaty. The third article of 


the Treaty between Japan aod Great 
Britain, after enumerating the ports to be 
opened to British subjects on July rst, 


1859, says:—“‘In all the foregoing ports | 
and towns, British subjects may perma-_ 


nently reside, They shall have the right 
to lease land and purchase the buildings 


thereon.” The land, it will be observed, | 
is to be “leased ;” the buildings ‘ pur- 


chased.” Mr. GAY, in his speech propos- 
ing the resolution, said :—‘ The properties 
were all sold at auction by the Govern- 
ment, proving that the right of property 
was acquired, apart from the ground-rents, 
and those who baught them paid for the 
property.” These statements betray sin- 
gular carelessness and want of research. 
If Mr. GAY had taken the trouble to think 
he would have remembered that all the 
properties held by foreigners were not 
purchased at auction, many of them having 
been handed over by the Japanese Govern- 
ment without any charge whatever. And 
if Mr. GAY had taken the trouble to ex- 
amine the Treaties and Conventions, he 
would have learned that the money paid 
by foreigners at auction cannot be regard- 
ed as the price of the. properties they 
occupy. Yokohama happens to be the 
Settlement concerning which least in- 


formation is obtainable from the letter of | 
the Conventions. But even with regard to | 


Yokohama Mr. GAy can inform himself. 


[fhe turns to the memorandum of 1864 


and the Convention of 1865, he will learn 
something about the destination of the 
money paid by foreigners for lands ac- 
quired at auction. ' Referring to the 
Swamp Lots, the former document says 
that ‘the proceeds arising from their dis- 
posal shall be added to a municipal fund, 
which shall be employed for the making 
of drainage and roads, &c., and keeping 
them in a state of repair,” and with 
regard to the Bluff Lots the latter docu- 
ment provides that “ghe premia obtained 
by their sale at public auction shall be 
used for the improvement of the locality.” 
Certainly these articles and others which 
can easily be found, do not indicate that 
the foreigners acquiring Swamp or Bluff 
lands, paid the Government for the right 
of property in them. Further, Mr. Gay’ 
went on to say that ‘the ground-rent was 
lixed, representing the equivalent of the 
Japanese taxation at date,” and he then 
wandered off to speak of income tax, evi- 
dently under the impression, which his 
words conveyed to his hearers, that the 


ground-rents include all kinds of taxation. 
Here again he might easily have avoided 
flagrant misconception by referring to the 
Hyogo and Osaka Convention of 1867, 
where the nature of ground-rent is very 
clearly defined—namely, “an annual rent 
calculated at arate that will be considered 
sufficient to meet the expenses of keeping 
in repair the roads and drains, the cleans- 
ing and lighting of and maintaining order 
in the settlements, and the ordinary land tax 
payable at the present date to the Japanese 
Government.” ‘The only tax included in 
the ground-rent is the land tax, and we 
must confess unbounded astonishment that 
an old resident like Mr. GAy, having 
undertaken to address a public meeting of 
Yokohama residents on a subject so often 
discussed and so easily studied, should 


have betrayed such remarkable ignorance. | 

As to the silly speech of another mem- 
ber of the little corps, one of the fire- 
brands of this Settlement, who intimated 
that Japanese jurisdiction could never be 
trustworthy until those fine old English 
institutions, Aabeas corpus and trial by 


; jury, were introduced, we need not waste 


space on such empty clap-trap. Nearly all 
the most highly civilized nations in the 
West are without both hadeas corpus and 
trial by jury, and Japan also can very well 
afford to dispense with them. Altogether 
it must be_confessed that the anti-treaty- 
revision movement, with whatever enthu- 
siasm and earnestness its little posse of 
promoters may be animated, has been in- 
augurated amid a good deal of blundering 
and confusion. Absolute ridicule it might 
have escaped had fate been a little kinder. 
But the last straw was added when the 
name of a Chinaman was included on the 
roll of the Committee of Thirty Citizens— 
a Chinaman to work hand in hand with 
the champions of Western progress in 


' protecting the privileges of the “ superior | 
races” and opposing Japan ’s claims to be | 
recognised as acivilized country! Could 
the irony of an evil genius be more cruelly 
displayed than in this wonderful associa- 
tion of a Celestial with the guardians of 
Yokohama’s hauglity isolation ! | 


————_ 
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THE EFFECT OF THE TREATY 
REVISION MEETING. 


__-... 
—_— 


WE find it impossible to believe that 
the resolutions passed at the Treaty Re- 
vision Meeting will have any serious effect 
on the course of the negotiations. It goes 
without saying that in such a matter HER 
Majesty’s Government will be disposed 
to consult the wishes of British subjects 
residing in Japan, but it is equally obvious 
that the Secretary of State must be guided 
by the dictates of reason, by the obliga- 
tions of national dignity, and by the prin- 
ciples of sound statesmanship. All these 
he will have to ignore, we think, if he 
resolves to follow the route now indicated 
for him. 

If the first resolution—which, after all, 
is the only one that has any bearing on 
the general question—had been confined 
to a declaration that, in the opinion of 
the meeting, the time had not arrived 
when the persons and properties of Bri- 
tish subjects residing in Japan could with 
safety be placed unconditionally under the 
jurisdiction of Japanese tribunals, HER 
Mayjesty’s Secretary of State might have 
accepted it as a reasonable and proper 
protest, and could have promised to 
give it favourable consideration. It is 
true that the resolution would have been 
superfluous, Lord SALISBURY’S opinion 
and indeed the opinion of everyone en- 
gaged the negotiations, being al- 
ready emphatic as to the prematureness 
of unconditionally abolishing - consular 
jurisdiction. Still the resolution in that 
‘form would have been a moderate plea for 
due caution, and would have strengthened 
the hands of the Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs without embarrassing him. 
But the resolution did not stop there. It 
went incomparably farther. | Instead of 


pleading for the exaction of satisfactory 
guarantees, which was all that the meet- 
ing was summoned to do, it declared 
that ‘‘the time had not yet come when 
an estimate could be formed of the pe- 
riod within which the unconditional re- 


linquishment of extraterritorial jurisdic- 


tion could be safely promised.” Now 
a promise to abolish consular juris- 
diction completely and unconditionally 
after a fixed term of years, has constituted 
the basis of every scheme of treaty revi- 
‘sion hitherto advanced, and must consti- 
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| tute the basis of every scheme hereafter 


advanced. By that object and by that 
object alone the Japanese Government is 
actuated in seeking to revise the treaties. 
That object and that object alone has been 
openly recognised as the ultimate aim of 
the negotiations in which all the great 
Powers have been engaged for the past 
ten years. Thus the announcement 
made to Lord SALISBURY by the meeting 
of the 1ith instant is simply this:— 
‘Western States have for ten years 
been carrying on negotiations with Japan 


| for a purpose which we, HER MAJEsTyY’S 
_| subjects in Yokohama, now declare to be | 


untenable and dangerous. Western States, 


In each of the three series of negotiations | 


hitherto conducted, have announced their 
readiness to promise that after a fixed term 
of years Japan’s judicial autonomy shall be 
unconditionally restored : their only dif- 
ficulty has been to agree about the nature 
of the guarantees which Japan shall pledge 
herself to put into operation during a 
part or the whole of that term of years. 
But we now declare that no such pro- 
mise can yet be safely made, and conse- 
quently that all negotiations on the subject 
of Treaty Revision must be postponed 
sine die.” Is it. in the smallest degree 
probable that Occidental Governments will 
accept this dictum? Are they at all likely 
to turn round at this eleventh hour and 
say to Japan :—“ The engagement which 
through so many years has formed the. 
basis of all our negotiattons with you; the | 
engagement, namely, that we are willing 
to set a fixed limit of time to the further 
existence of Consular Jurisdiction within 
your territories—from that engagement 
we now withdraw, being informed by some 
three hundred of our subjects and citizens 
in Yokohama as well as by’ certain Chi- 


nese folks also resident there, that we 


have, been acting prematurely and rashly, 
and that the time has not come when any 
engagement of the kind can be safely 
entered into. The Cabinets in London, in 
Washington, in Berlin, Yn Paris, in Rome, 
in St, Petersburg, and in Vienna, will not 
dream of performing this undignified pi- 
rouette at the suggestion of a meeting of 
Yokohama residents. On the contrary, 


they will want to know why the Yoko- 


hama residents did not make this ra- 
dical discovery long ago. Nobody is 
deceived by the shallow pretext with 
which the proposer of the resolution tried 
to reconcile the inconsistencies of his own 
conduct, and to hide from his audience 
the extravagance of the resolution itself. 


Both the Treaty of 1887 and the Treaty 


of 1889 distinctly fixed aterm of years at 
the end of which Consular Jurisdiction 
should be unconditionally abolished, yet 
‘the foreign residents made no attempt 
to object or protest. What, it will 
be naturally asked, what has led to the 
sudden and complete change of opinion 
in Yokohama? If any importance is to 
be attached to the resolution adopted by 
the meeting, Western Governments will at 
once ask what reasons now persuade the 
people of Yokohama that the basis upon 


which negotiations for treaty revision have 
been conducted with their tacit acquies- 


cence for the past ten years, is to-day 
unsafe and premature. 
ever, are precisely what the people of 
Yokohama do not give. 
think that a simple announcement of their 
opinion is sufficient. 
speakers at the meeting on the tith 
ventured into the dangerous realm of 
argument, and what arguments his were 
to be sure! There was no Aadeas 
corpus in Japan! There was no trial 
by jury in Japan! It was not certain 
whether a man’s house is his castle in 
Japan! Truly when one reads such silli- 
ness one is disposed to conclude that the 
meeting of the 11th barely escaped being 


converted into one of those farces for the. 


performance of which its place of session 
is usually reserved. If this reasoning Is to 
_be laid before the Marquis of SALISBURY, 
his Lordship will form a very flattering es- 
timate of the motives of Yokohama’s action. 

If we have said also that the principles of 
sound statesmanship are opposed to Great 
Britain’s endorsement of the position 
taken by the meeting of the 11th instant, 
it is became we believe it to be now 
too late for Foreign Powers to recede. 
They cannot, with any show of reason, 
impose upon the Japanese Government 
the impossible task of restraining the 
sentiments of its nationals within ami- 


cable limits, in the face of such a decla-. 


The 


ration of Western unfriendliness. 


history of the past is open and legible 


to all. Just as in medizval times the 
overbearing and arbitrary conduct of fo- 
reigners themselves brought about the sub- 
stitution of dread and dislike for the con- 
fidence and hospitality with which they 
were orginally received in Japan, so in 
these modern days the position of superi- 
ority openly assumed by the foreign re- 
sidents, their rough and rude criticisms 
of the country and people, above all 
the haughty isolation which they per- 
sist in maintaining, and their refusal 
to recognise the empire’s claims to 


Reasons, how- 
They appear to; 


Only one of the 


civilized treatment, are gradually and 
surely sapping Japanese regard, and, if 
suffered to remain unchanged, must inevit- 
ably bring about a state of affairs fraught 
with the gravest international danger. To 
step back now, in obedience toan unex- 


plained and suddenly adopted resolution 


of certain residents of Yokohama; to step 
back and inform Japan that she must be 
content to revert to the position which she 
occupied a dozen years ago; to tell her 
that the time has not come when even an 


estimate can be formed of the period 


after which her international ostracisin 
may be brought to an end—to do this 
would such a_ feel- 
ing of bitter indignation throughout the 
whole country that no Administration, 
could be answerable for the consequences. 
Lord SALISBURY is far too shrewd a states- 


man to invite such a crisis. 


certainly create 


He will see 
quite clearly that if Yokohama’s lead is to 
be followed, Great Britain must fall back 
upon the régime of force, which happily 
she has been enabled to abandon for ever 
in her dealings with Japan. 


MOVEMENTS ABOUT THE REVISION MEETING, 
Tur Choya Shimbun has ‘the following :— 
“Great indignation has been caused among 
thoughtful persons in Tokyo by the meeting 
held by British subjects opposed to treaty revi- 
sion. Messrs. Nagao Kageshige and Kobaya- 
shi Sentaro, holding that the action of the 
foreign merchants of Yokohama in opposing 
treaty revision is an outrage to Japan’s national 
dignity, have sent to the Japanese traders of 
Yokohama a very strong letter urging them, if 
they desire to show. their patriotism, to, adopt 
the same plan as that pursued on the occasion 
of the silk dispute, namely, to form a combina- 
ion among themselves and put a stop to all 
transaclions with men who engage in attempts 
to injure Japan. If this plan be adopted, the | 
writers think that the association of foreigners 
will soon be dissolved. Other persons in 
Tokyo have organized an association called 
the Arnkisha—brocade club, in allusion to the 
flag of Japan—three members of which, Messrs. 
Soji Tokusaburo, Inui Rokuro, and Kaneko 
Ryoichi, are to proceed to Yokohama and inter- 
view the leaders of the movement on the British 
side, at the same time organizing a large lecture 
meeting with the object of commercially ostra- 
cizing Englishmen.” 


* # 

The Shogyo Shimpo says :—“ In consequence 
Of the decision to put an end to treaty revision, 
of which escent | English residents of Yoko- 
hama were the promoters, two gentlemen of 
Yokohama, Messrs, Sakai and Yenomoto, or- 
ganized a movement to open communications 
with foreigners on the subject. Fortunately at 
the Kodo Club in the same place a meeting of 
committee-men was opened on the 13th instant, 
and these, being of the same way of thinking as 
Messrs. Sakai and Yenomoto, decided to choose 
representatives and approach the foreign’ com- 
mittee. Steps are now being actively taken to 


_afrange preliminaries. 


A JAPANESE STATESMAN'S OPINION, 


Tur Hochi Shimbun publishes an_ opinion 
which it says has been expressed by a certain 
Count, well versed in foreign affairs. ‘ The 
duty of Ministers,” said the Count, “is to pro- 
mote good relations between their nationals and 
the people of the country to which they are 


accredited. Unless grave questions of right | 


and wrong are at stake, they will do nothing to 
disturb those relations. In the present case, 
recognising the shallowness of a movement the 
chief promoters of which are one or two gentle- 
men, discontented because they have lost their 
positions in the service of the Japanese Govern- 
ment, the Foreign Ministers will pay little atten- 
tion to it, 


dictates of fellowship or attended the meeting 
out of curiosity, If the Japanese merchants of 
Yokohama show alittle strength of back and 
resolve to have no more dealings with men who, 
while residingin Japan, behave as the promoters 


of this recent movement have behaved, the | 
break up of the foreign combination will soon 


be witnessed.” 


* 
* * 


Moreover, many of those who took 
part in the demonstration merely obeyed the’ 


declaring that “ the time has not arrived when an 


We make no comments on these variousitems | 
of intelligence from the vernacular press, but | 
merely publish them for the informajion of our | 


readers. 


AN INTERESTING DISAVOWAL. 


Tur Shogyo Shimpo, the principal commercial 


journal published in Japan, contains a signi- 
ficant paragraph in its issue of the 11th instant. 
We translate it as follows:—‘‘ Mr. R. Masu- 
jima, acting on behalf of Messrs. J, P. Mollison 
and W. B. Walter, has addressed to us the fol- 
lowing Correction :—* Among the miscellaneous 
items in your issue of the 10th instant, there 
appears a statement that British subjects’ re- 
sident in Yokohama are to hold a meeting with 
reference to treaty revision on the rith instant, 
and that Mr. J. P. Mollison of No. 48, Yoko- 
hama, and Mr. W. B. Walter, of Messrs. Jardine 
Matheson & Company, No. 1, Yokohama, are 
among the promoters of the meeting, This 


Statement is groundless. The above two gentle- | 
men have no connection whatever with the affair, | 
and I have to request that you will lose no time | 


in making a correction to that effect.’” It will 


be discovered, by and by, that the. much vaunt- | 
ed unanimity of the Yokohama community on | 
this subject is not so complete as some people | 


assert, 
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A LETTER ABOUT THE REVISION MEETING. 


Tue Hochi Shimbun publishes a letter from a 
member of the Tokyo Exchange, whose name 
is not given. The letter runs thus -—‘ It is very 
much to be regretted that the Englishmen in 
Yokohama have assumed an attitude of opposi- 
tion to treaty revision, and are endeavouring to 
place impediments in the path. I am resolved 
to have no more dealings with such persons. 
[ understand, however, that some Englishmen 
are in favour of treaty revision. May I beg of 
you, Mr, Editor, to clearly distinguish for our 
information in your columns what foreigners of 
Yokohama are opposed to treaty revision and 
what foreigners are in favour of it. It will then 
be possible to cease dealing with the former and 
limit our transactions to the latter. In this way 
a combination may be effected, the Chamber of 
Commerce of course joining and also the foreign 
merchants themselves who are in favour of re- 
vision. Pray take what steps you can to assist 
this consummation.” 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


_. 


MR. LOWDER AND TREATY REVISION. 


To tue Epiror or THE “ Japan Matt.” 

Sir,—l am pleased to learn from your editor ial 
note to my letter of the 14th instant that [am mis- 
taken in thinking it gives you satisfaction to mis- 
represent me. Then for whose satisfaction do you 
do so?. | 

You say that in 1887 a finite term of years was 
fixed, at the expiration of which Japan should re- 
cover full and unconditional jurisdiction over 
foreigners within her territories ; and that therefore 
Iam inconsistent in now suppotling a resolution 


estimate can be formed of the period within which 
the unconditional relinquishment of ext:atert torial 
jurisdiction in Japan can be safely promised, 
seeing that “a distinct promise of that nature was 
included in the terms of the Treaty of 1887.” 

This is no answer to the very simple question I 
propounded, but a mere evasion of it, [t seems 
necessary to remind you that the promise given tn 
1887 that extra-territorial jurisdiction should be 
uncotiditionally abolished at the end of fifteen 
years, was itself conditional upon the undertaking 
that during the whole of that period the efficiency of 
the Japanese Bench should be guaranteed by the 
addition thereto of a large number of foteign 
judges, whose educational influence was of course 
a main object of the proviso. It is the absence of | 
this condition which constitutes the difference be- 
tween the proposals of 1887 and 1890, and which 
justifies the terms of the resolution you affect to 
misunderstand. 


Yours faithfully, J. F. LOWDER. 
Yokohama, September 15th, 1890. i 


{Nothing that Mr. |.owder writes now can change the language 
of the resolution proposed by him at the me-tin, on the sith 
instant. The re-vlution said :—* In the opinion of this meet- 
ing the time has not arrived when an estimate can be formed , 
of the perio: within which the unconditional relinquish nent of 
extraterritorial jurisdiction in Japan can be safely promised. 
This statement is perfectly expiicit,. What Mr. Lowder may 
have desired it to mean we do not pretend to know. What it 
does actually mean neither we nor anv one else can doubt. If 
the resolution was intended to convey the signification now 
attache! to it by Mr. Lowder, it should have been worded 
thus :—"* In the opinion of this meeting the time has not ar- 
rived when an estimate can be formed of the period: within 
which the relinquishment of. extraterritorial jarisdiction in 
Japan can be unconditionally promised with safety.”” We observe 
with some surprise that Mr. Lowderis ignorant of, or at any 
rate that he greatly mis-states, the terms of the Treaty of 1887. 
But that is a question apart. Should he have occasion to ad- 
dress another communication to this journal, it will be rejected 
unless he observes the ordinary forms of courtesy more strictly 
than he has done hitherto in this correspondence.—Ep. J. M.) 
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Enclosuwe 1 with Mr. Swift's No, 15%. 


U. S, CONSULATE, . 


Osaka & Hiogo, Japan, 
Hiogo, September 6, 1890, 
Sir;- 
i have the honor sii Gonnowt alae the receipt of your 


despatch No, 96 of the Ssrd instant, referring to your 


communication No, 65 of the llth of June, concerning cer- 


» tain charges made by Messers Stuyvesant and Wendell of 


New York to the Department of State against the Legation 
and this Consulate, 


In accordance with your. suggestion, I applied ina 


_ friendlyway, to Mr, Longford, British Actifig Consul at 


this port, for information as to the time Messers Wil- 


, loughby and Maxwell obtained passporte . at his office, 
“together ada any information in ip. pone apper- 
i taining to. the ‘application for aay ‘passports. Mr. 


"Longford, without hesitation, replied that Mr, Willoughby 


for himself and Sir John Maxwell applied to him for pass- 
ports by letter from Hongkong during the latter part of 


March, and that, as the records of his office shows, he~ 


Torwareer thety applicationa om the’ 25th day of March to 


the British Leen tt oni that the passports were received 


| by him in aue time and handed to Mr; Willoughby either 


on the let or 2nd of aprily’ _ Mr, Longford further stated 


that the passport gould not have been received by him if 


applied 


applied for at Nagasaki by telegraph on Mareh Slst under 


four days and, when a Sunday intervenes, as in some in- 
stances, not under five days, | 
I have to state that any charge Messers Stuyvesant 
and Wendell may have made t@ the Department against my+ 
self or any of the officers of this Consulate for nezhwes 
or inattention to duty in the matter of their passports 
is equally as unfounded in fact as the eo ae that 
their travelling companions obtained their passports in 
three days by telegraphing from Nagasaki, 
I have the honor ‘to be, . 
Your obedient servant 
E. J. SMITHERS, 
U.S, Consul, 
» His Excellency John F. Swift, : 


B.E.& M.P. of the U.S,of America, 


Tokio, 


Enclosure 2 with Mr, Swift's No, +S: 


(Copy) 


BRITISH LEGATION, 
Tokio, 
~~ 22.9, 90. 
My dear Mr, Swift, . 

I have received your kind note asking 
for information respecting the Passports issued by the 
FPF, 0. here and this Legation to Sir John Stirling Maxwell 
Bart, and The Hon'ble Gilbert Willoughby, and I have lost 
no time in directing Inspector P eaeoak; who keeps the 
Register of all Passports epted by Savina. to 
make @ careful search into the matter . 

As far as I can see from the Register the young gen- 
tlemen received more than one Passport each during these 
stay in this country, and the first one appearing in the 
Register was sent to Kobe), nes Nagasaki. It is possible 
however that they may’ have telegraphed free HongKong for 
Passports) to be sent to await them at Nagasaki, but of 


this I have no distinet recollection. : 


Yours eipepy ents. 


cs a & Mapior. 


Rnclosuwe.3 with Mr, Swift's No, 156. 


BRITISH LEGATION, 
Tokyo, 

Sept. 22, 1890, 
My dear Mr, Swift, : 

With reference to my note to you of to- 
-@aye date respecting the passports issued to my onl dba. 
Maxwell & Willoughby, I beg to enclose herewith for your 
information, on the subject, an extract from the entries 
in our Passport Register furnished to me by Inspector 
Peacock at my request. 


4 % 


Yours sincerely, 
¢: 


a 


William J. Ge Napier, 


The Master of Napier, 
etc., ea etc, 
Sir, 

I beg to state that I have examined the Legation 
Passport Register and fina that H, M’s Minister applied 
to the Japanese authorities for passports for 

*sir John Stirling Maxwell and 
the Hon'ble. G, ¥. Ss. Willoughpy® 


on the following dates only: 


+f 


: Av) to ag hake ITY 

Date Of applivation | Date of appa tehdion Passports 
O.an@issue by F,0,| return /to Minister sent 

authorities. : _| to ¥,0, |from to 


1890, Mareh 27 April 5 |H.M‘s Consul] Kobe 

righ. ', Kobe. 

April 5 : " 26 . c/o Yaami, 
|. Kioto. 

26 ..| Not yet HAM’ 8 Consul Yokohama. 

vy returned] Yokohama | 


— 


Pet Peacock. 


H, M's Legation, Tokio, 


Sept, 22, 1890, 
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The Sayan Pally Herald. 
SATURDAY, 4ra OCTOBER, 1890. 


7" in wip tae 


Tus freedom of F ae or rather its al- 
most entire absence in this country, is suf- 
ficiently demonstrated by the preposterous 

tions which have just been successfully 


| fifty, or upwards, we believe,—for publishing a 
| moderately worded memorial addressed to the 
| Cabinet, mildly criticising « clause in the Oon- 


were right or wrong in their contention, is of 
little consequence, but to treat the publication of 
| the document as a political crime, and to punish 

the unfortunate 2 peeenmen who did so, proves, 
if proof were” wanting, that notwithstanding 
the granting of a new Oonstitution conferring 
upon a portion of the people rights superior to 
what they before were in possession of, the 


potism, quite as much as before. 
The law under which recent action has hice | 


times held im terrorem over the editors, printers, 
and publishers of Japanese newspapers, and by 
means of which they are prevented, except at 


penalties, from freely discussing public affairs, 
save only within the extremely nafrow compass 
j which the Government chooses to t with- 
out exercising ite interference. The press, 
therefore, is in a state of bondage, as lowering 


of any land have to perform their legitimate 
functions, are a true gauge 
liberty which the inhabitants of a country 
really enjoy. The freedom of the press, and 
the freedom of the subject go hand-in-hand 


The criminal code ‘in force here, of which we , 
have heard the praises sung both before and 


to worry, or tocrush outright, every newe- 


justify the invocation of its powers, or the 
infliction of its 


instituted by the Government against we know 
| not how many of the native newspapers, —eome 


| atitution. Whether the Kansei requisitionists 


since it came into operation, imposes most gall- | 
ing restraints upon the expression of political | 
opinion, no matter whether spoken or printed, | 
and the numerous prosecutions to which we have | 
alluded, conclusively. prove how little the) 
authorities are disposed to keep in abeyance/ 
the despotic powers with which they have) 
armed themselves, to make sure of being able | 


| paper, and every antagonist they may wish} 
to hold in check, or whose power they desire to | 
annihilate. But a bad law can be made even/| 
worse by bad administration, or by being put) 
into operation without adequate cause to| 


authorities incline unmistakably towards des- 


taken, is bad ab initio, because it makes legal 
those coercive regulations which have been 
framed under its provisions, that are at all 


the risk of being subjected to severe pains and | 


to its status, asit ie impairing to ite usefulness. 
The conditions under which the newspapers 


of the amount of | 


together—they are literally one and indivisible. | 


: 


Certainly less harm | 


would have been done to the Government by 


| 


ite treating the Kansei memorial with no 
more concern than it deserved, than by the 
notoriety which the late press prosecutions 


Ihave conferred. The remedy, asin most cases 


of this sort, ie worse than the disease. Left 
atone, the memorial would have sunk in most 


men’s minds, into forgetfulness. But now 
the numerous prosecutions which the Gov- 


ernment have been s0 ill-advised, or so im- 


politic as to undertake, have led to the memo- 
rial being universally read and commented on. 
No more effective plan could have been adopt- 
ed to seoure the widest possible publicity, and 
to evoke sympathy, than by the trial and 
commitment to prison of all concerned in pro- 
curing publicity for the memorial. Banned by 
the Government, every one’s curiosity has 
been excited to ascertain what all the hubbub 
is about, and why the heavy hand of authority 
has been laid upon those held to have trans- 
greseed the law. 

Prosecutions of the sort to which we are 
directing attention are a blunder; they are 


: offensive to public liberty, and lead to results 
jthe reverse of those wished for by the 
jauthorities. For the reasons given, it 
jadmitted that the action of the Government 
j has been both uncalled for and impolitic, and 
jthat the law needs amendment admits of no 


must be 


question. Its harshness is one of the most 
formidable obstacles to the acceptance by 
foreigners, of revision, and the Japanese Gov- 
ernment have been strangely wanting in 
discernment not to have discovered this with- 
out ite having to be pointed out to them by us. 
They may be callous or indifferent to the re- 
monstrances of their own people, but if they 
desire to propitiate foreigners, and to diminish 
their opposition to the acceptance of their pro- 
posale, they must either consent to a clause 
guaranteeing the existence of the present free- 
dom of foreigners’ newspapers published in 
Japan, or what would be much better, so 


i fon to modify the press and public meetings’ 


regulations as to bringthem more in harmony 
with the accepted standards in that behalf, of 
free and enlightened countries. 

Directing next our attention to the Courts in 
which these insufferably bad laws are badly 
administered, we need mention no other in- 
stance now, than that afforded by the Tokio 
Keizai Saibansho in the press prosecutions 
which have been just concluded. The pro- | 
secution of the newspapers for publishing 
the memorial to the Oabinet expressive of 
dissatisfaction with one clause in a very far 
from perfect Constitution, was conducted be- 
fore judges who may mostly be suspected in 
political cases, as judges have been elsewhere, 
of being the docile instruments of power. Of 
course the prisoners were convicted ; they were 
sentenced to the payment of a pecuniary mulct, 
with a dose of imprisonment added. In addi- 
tion to this severity for the commission of a very 
trivial offence, if even it could be considered 


to be an offence, for certainly it would not 
be so construed elsewhere, even the type 
used was confiscated. Now what is the 


crime of which they have been adjudged, 
guilty? In the preamble to the Constitution | 
the Eupzror says that :—‘‘ When in the future | 
it may become necessary to amend any of the 


provisions of the present Constitution, We 
or Our successors, shall assume the initiative 
right, and submit a project (for the same to 


the Imperial Diet. The Imperial Diet shall} - 
pass ite vote upon: it, according to the con-{- 


Witions imposed by the present Constitution, | 


and in no otherwise shall our descendants or| 
our subjects be permitted to attempt any altera- | 


tion thereof.” 

That is to say, that the throne alone shall} 
submit projects to the Diet for the alteration of 
the Constitution. But in the name of common 
sense, in what way have the memorialists been | 
guilty of violating the above quoted preamble ? 


Is the Constitution supposed to be beyond the} 


pale of criticism. The memorialists having no 
power beyond that, could not. exert any. 


The offence would not be considered in any | 


free country to be an offence at all. 

Can the exhibition of malevolence against 
the inanimate material employed in print- 
ing the obnoxious document, be regarded 
otherwise than as laughable. The spiteful 


| 


; 


petulance of a child striking any object by 
which it has accidentally hurt itself, is not 
more foolish than the decision of the Tokio 
Keizai Saibansho to destroy or confiscate, or to 
prevent certain portions of the printing 
plant made use of in committing the 
offence charged, being again so employed. 
Anything more utterly puerile it would 
be difficult to imagine. Naughty, naughty 
type and wretched presses, why did you permit | 
your owners, thus to misuse you ! | 

Whilst such cases as those we have comment- 
ed on occur, the Japanese cannot, or ought not, 
to be surprised at the reluctance of foreigners to 
be brought within the purview of laws so inde- 
fensible, and so objectionably and unnecessarily 
applied, or that they should not cease their 
endeavours to escape from having to trust them- 
selves to the tender mercies of judges whose 
conduct is regarded with wholesome suspi- 
cion, and whose legal ability to administer 
Japan’s, in many respects, confused and com- 
plicated codes, is open to reasonable question. 
That the code of criminal law, apart from the 
positive badness of those which have rela- 
tion to the liberty of the subject, has met 
with acquiescence, may be admitted, for the 
reason, if for no other, that they are considera- 


bly more humane than what the courts former- 
ly enforced, but that they have anything like 
the perfection claimed for them by their prin- 
cipal author, is met by the fact that it is report- 
ed that they are continually undergoing altera- 
tion, whilst the civil code which has not yet 
come into operation, has caused quitea ferment 
in legal, and more especially in business circles. 
How many remonetrances and petitions ask- 

ing for delay in making the proposed code 
operative, have been addressed to the Genro-in, 


and direct to the Government iteelf, we know 
not, but they have been numerous. 


wie. 


~~ Jn the face all these facts, and from several 
other considerations, if it would be a wonder 
indeed if foreigners were so demented as not 
to use every means in their power against 
being compelled to have to accept laws, and to 


: 


‘gubmit to a state of affairs which the 
Japanese themeelves are struggling to eman- 
‘cipate themeelves from. It is mere folly on 
the part of the unreflecting and the uninfor- 
med, to fancy that there is any design on the 
‘part of foreigners to offend national patriotism, 


fi to affront the majesty of the empire, by | 
their opposition to the treaty proposals sub- : 
mitted to the Powers by Viscount Aoxr. The | 
ory that Japan is insulted by the antagonism of 
foreigners to hie project, which is raised by a ' 
few ambitious, and not too wise officials, 
‘industriously echoed by a few subsidised 
mewspapers, and propagated by hired and 
feath@-brained agitators, has neither solidity 
nor sincerity in it. Foreigners readily re- 
cognise Japan’s dignity and independence, 
but they cannot help regarding with appre- 
hension the loss of the protection which the 
present treaties afford them. They shrink from 
taking such a leap in the dark, which if not 
| fata!, might prove disastrous to themselves and 
their interests. Their efforts are nothing more 
than the justifiable selfishness of striving to 
guard themselves against injury. 
Instead of the Japanese practising a preju- 
diced, ignorant, and unreasoning clamour at 
this juncture, how much better it would be for 
themselves, if they could be induced to saga- 
ciously direct their energies to secure those 
much called for reforms in the laws affecting 
political liberty, which are so decidedly obnox- 
ious to aliens, and are so much complained of 
by themselves. That desideratum is of infi- 
nitely greater importance, plus the securing of 
the assistance of the services of able and inde- 
pendent judges, than that a few hundred for- 
| eigners should be made, against their will, to 
succumb toa few officials’ lust of power. Were 
the laws to be so amended as to secure the 
liberty of the press, and personal freedom to a 
degree which does not yet exist forthe J apanese 
themselves, some of the difficulties in the way of | | 
revision, which are so formidable as to be al- 
most insuperable, would be found to melt away 
like snow before the sun, and the gulf which 
now divides the two hostile camps would be in 
a fair way of being bridged over, and thus 
terminating our differences, we might at length 
finally shake hands in amity and peace,—a 
consummation devoutly to be desired by all, 
but of its realization, unfortunately, we see by 
reason of existing circumstances, at present, 


| but little prospect. 
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YOKOHAMA, 4ra OCTOBER, 1890. 
4 POINT IN CONSTITUTIONAL LA W, 
AND RECENT PRESS PRO. | 
| SEC UTIONS, 


YWO days ago, we reported that the 
editors and publishers of nine Tokyo 
journala had been severely punished for a 
breach of the newspaper regulations. The 
newspapers were the Nichi Nichi Shimbun, 
Mainichi Shimbun, Nippon, Asahi Shimbun, 
Tokyo Shimpa, Kokumin shimbun, Ubiyo Shim- 
bun, Choya Shimbun, and Tokyo Koron, . The 
offence of these journals was the insertion of a 
memorial to the Government passed by a 
political Association bearing the name Kwan- 
cei ni-jiu-nt Shin Kwai, Judge Mrvna tried 
the cases in the Tokyo Court of Minor 
Crimes and on the 1st instant found that the | 
statements published by these journals, re- 
lative to Art, 67 of the Constitution, was a 
violation of the newspaper Regulations and 
sentenced the editors and publishers, in 
all fourteen, to a reduced punishment 
of one month's imprisonment without labour, 
fined each $25 and ordered the confiscation 
of all implements (Kikai) which had been 
used in connection with the offence, And 
of what did the offence really consist? The 
’ Kwanzei Association met a short time ago 
and drew up two memorials—~one calling on 
the Ministry to resign, and the other asking 
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that the power vested in the Government’ 
by vexed Art. 67 of the Constitution 


should be restored to the Eupzgor, That 
Article reads as follows :— Those already 
fixed expenditures based by the Constitution 
|on the powers appertaining to the Ragror, 
and such expenditures as may have arisen by 
the effect of law, or that appertain to the 
legal obligations of the Government, shall be 
neither rejected nor reduced by the Im- 
perial Diet, without the concurrence of | 
the Government,” Most of the verna- 

cular journals inserted both the petitions, 
but their alleged offence centres in the last 
named which js thus translated by a 
contemporary, ‘After setting forth, with 
some insistance, the fact that the Govern. 
ment is just as much bound to abid 

by the Constitution as are the governed, the 
memorialists declared that by this sixty- 
seventh article the Government is virtually 
set above the Epzror, since its concurrence , 
can enable Parliament to reject or reduce 
expenditures required for the exercise of the | 
Imperial Prerogatives, The memorialists | 
expressed confidence that the extraordinary | 


power thus vested in the Government ran no 2 


tisk of being abused by mem such as the 
present Ministers of State, whose loyalty and 
executive ability will go down as patterns toa 
hundred generations, But evil Ministers might 
atany moment be found at the helm of State, 
and then national misfortunes might be 


brought about by violations of the Imperial 


Prerogative. ‘The Constitution,’ they pro- 
ceeded, ‘is sacred as the basis of national 
stability to all ages. It should be equally 


inviolable by high and by low. But such 
a provision as this sixty-seventh Article 


makes everything depend on the men in 
power. The polity stands no longer on 


a foundation of laws, but on a found- 


ation of persons. To receive from the 


Sovergien, and to exercise, such indepen- | 


dent power does not become the subjects. 
Your Excellencies should restore this 
power, and make it clear that no such in- 
dependent authority is vested in the 
Government by the Constitution. The 
official occupying the position of Minister 
President of State, stands between Sovereien 
and subject. On him devolves the duty of 
adopting a far-seeing policy. But such an 
Article as this sixty-seventh, which violates 
the Imperial Prerogative and endangers the 
welfare of the nation, should be corrected by 
restoring the independent power it confers. 
This duty devolves upon all the Ministers in 
office at. the time of the promulgation of the 


‘Constitution ; on Counts Kurona, Iro, Oxuma, 


Inouye, Yamapa, Marsuxata, and Oyama, 
and on Viscounts Mor: and YeEnomoro. 
Your Excellencies now know the wrong, 


and should at once take steps to cor- 
rect. your previous error, so that the nation 


may be saved from long misfortune.’”’ In 
the preamble to the Constitution there 
is the following Imperial Declaration :-— 
‘‘ When in the future it may become neces- 


ji ment, 


Oe nena 
: 


present Constitution, We or Our swooessors 
shall assume the initiative right and. submit 
a project for the same ta the Imperial Diet. 


The Imperial Diet shall pass its vote upon it. |” 


socording to the conditions imposed by the 
present Constitution, and in no otherwise 
shall qur descendants or qur subjects be per- 
mitted ta attempt any alteration thereof,” 
On {his qur contemporary declares that the 
Kwangei memorialists have acted ‘ in distinct 
violation of the terms of the Constitution, and 
that the newspapers publishing the memorial 
committed a grave offence," Aa regarda the 
memorialiats we wholly dispute the indict- 
We contend that there has not been 
any infringement of the Imperial introduction 


| to the Constitution, It is simply enacted in 
| the preface that the initiative right to amend 


any of the provisions rests with the Ruler. 


‘No such power is sought or claimed by the 
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‘sary to amend any of the provisions of the 


‘memorialists, | 
by any impropriety whatever, but rather 
breathing the most fervent patriotism, they 
suggest that the Article virtually sets the 


a circumstance does not ‘become the sub- 
jects,” The sole aim of the petition is the 
suggestion that greater power shall be vested 
in Hip Magmaty, Its dyafters do not claim 
any “ initiative right’ to so “amend,” and, 
therefore, we wholly fail to see wherein the 


temporary, if it means anything, means 
Nat to petition for an alteration of the 
Constitution is a monstrous illegality, where- 
as such an intensely arbitrary and anomalous 


read the quotation from the preamble, it 


mit a project for the same to the Imperial 
Diet.” If, as we must infer from our con- 
temporary’s dictum, it is to be illegal to 
approach the Emperor through the Govern- 
ment, by what process are such improvements 
as may be rendered necessary by the lapse of 
time and change of conditions to be 
brought to Imperial notice? The effect of its 
ruling is to say that the Cabinet or Parlia- 
ment would be guilty of a “ grievous offence ” 
were they to disguss Constitutional law and 
formulate any plan of emendation for Im- 
perial consideration, Such a condition of 
affairs would certainly be preposterous; and 
could only be created by an unwarrant- 
able reading and stretching of the Emperor's 


if any support were needed, our reading. 
Furthermore, a ehapter of the Constitution 
expressly provides for petitions. And even 
did the Constitution prohibit such action as 
the Kwanzei Association has taken, that 
‘movement could not be termed a violation of 
the Constitution as the Constitution is not 
yet operative. One of its clauses states that 
the “opening” of the Imperial Diet “ shall 
be the date when the present Constitution 
comes into force.’ The Diet has not yet met. 

As to the editors and publishers of the news: 
papers earlier named we cannot say, not having 
the Newspaper Regulations before us, that they 
have kept within the law. Those enactments 
are so harsh and so restrictive, and the inter-_ 
pretation placed upon them so fine and 80 | 
repressive that the probability is they have 
committed an offence. But what we can and 
do state is, that the punishment inflicted is. 
highly inclement and will strongly accentuate 
abroad the already somewhat firm conviction 


that the lot of the Japanese journalist is 


trolled by a stern and autocratic hand 


In lalipuag not ii 1 


Government above the Earaog and that such | 


violation lies, The argument of our con-' 


which wields a power befitting Inquisitorial 
and despotic ages. Imprisonment, fine and 
‘eonfiscation! These are the iron rods which 


flog the back of the native journalist, and 


what a satire it truly is on the jurisdiction 
which covets us that not one native 
journal in the Empire dare utter one word 
in criticism of this rigorous austerity 


sanction it. Verily it seems as if the 
authorities were, in these recent times, en- 
deavouring to bring out in its fullness all 
that is distasteful and revolting in their laws 
and acrid administration. As if fine did not 
meet a paltry offence, imprisonment and 


order clearly is not contemplated, As we 


means nothing more than that the Emperor 
and His Sucoessors simply retain to them- 
i selves the initial right to amend and ‘ gub- | 


confiscation are heaped on the back of the 
‘patient and suffering journalists. As to the 
“latter part of the sentence, a contemporary 
states that it solely refers to ‘“ distribution ” 

of the type. But, in face of the finding 
of the Court, we are led to believe that our 
contemporary has been deceived. The verdict 
specifically mentions ‘ confiscation,” pre- 
sumably under sub-section 2 of Art. 43 of 
‘the Penal Code providing for ‘ confiscation ” 
of ‘objects which have served to commit the 


Declaration, And the fact that the signators’ 
have not been prosecuted visibly strengthens, 


infraction,” as the wording, with the excep- 


tion of kikai (a machine, instrument or tool) 
for “ object,” wholly agrees. There is not,— 


our contemporary asserts there is—any obs- 
curity in the wording; and if the sentence is 
fully carried out it means something more than 
putting the type back in the cases. This 
is the wording of the latter part of the 
sentence: Hanzai no yo ni kyoshitaru kikai 
wa bosshusu—which, translated, reads: ‘ the 
machines, &c. which have served to 
commit the infraction are confiscated.” 
Could anything be more definite, we 
ask? Whatever may be intended with 
regard to the carrying out of the sen- 
tence, there can be no mistake as to the 
nature of Judge Mrura’s intention which is 
as clear as it is severe. Such sentences are 
wholly opposed to the spirit of the century, 
they are iron handed, they tend to create a 


cast in unpleasant places; that he is con- 


morose, non-helpful and anti-Government 


press, inflict a serious stain on Japan's re-|, 


putation abroad, and foster distrust on the 
part of foreign residents in Japan. 


or the withering laws which aim at and 


: 
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/4 BATCH OF OFFENDING NEWS. 
PAPERS. 
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been pronounced against Tokyo news- 
papers. Last month a- political associa. 
tion called thé Kansei Nijuni-shu- Kai 


sidreaeil 5 of i Twouty-tipe provinces of Kan! 


A JUDGMENT of unusually wide effect has 


| 


atpnaiyentmnanai 


sei) prepared two memorials, one addres- 
sed to the Cabinet, the other to the Mini- 
ster President of State.” 
translated in these columns ; the latter we | 
hesitated to reproduce, devising it an ob- 
vious breach of the laws of the land. Copies 
of both memorials seem to have been for- 
warded by -the —Kansei Association to a 
large number of vetnacular newspapers, 
for, almost simultaneously with their re- 
ceipt by the Cabinet, they appeared in 
print in various parts of the Empire. Now, 
newspaper publishing, without official 
branch of the Government exposes itself 
to punishment. This rule, whether it 
be in itself wise or unwise, is perfectly 
easy to obey, and violations of it have 
always been punished as indicating more 
or less indifference to the dictates of 
the law. In the case we are considering, 
however, the strong probability. is that an 
offence committed by so large a number 
of newspapers would not have been visited 
by the imposition of any actual penalty, 
and that a reprimand would have been 
case. This view is borne out by the 
fact that no official notice whatever has 
been taken of the publication of the 
first memorial, which recommended the 
resignation,of the Cabinet.* 
prettily worded and somewhat romantic 
document, actuated avowedly by a desire 
to see the continuity of history preserv- 
ed, and by solicitude for the fair fame 
of the members of the Cabinet. The 
SHOGUN had, of his own free will, sur- 
rendered his executive authority into the 
hands of the EMPEROR at the time of the 
Restoration, thereby preventing bloodshed 
and disorder, and earning the gratitude 
and applause of the nation. The Daimyo 
had, of their own free will, surrendered 
their fiefs to the EMPEROR at the time of 


The former was | 


| 


according to the Press Regulations any | 


permission, a memorial addressed to any 


held to meet the requirements of the} 


It was a 


| proceeded, ‘i 
| national stability to all ages. 
: anally inviolable 


| article makes ev 


Ni. Que, Re 


om Centralization of the ‘Government, 
thereby exciting the admiration and won- 
der of the world. Moreoyer, speaking 
generally, wisdom prescribes that when 


men have achieved fame, they should retire 


gracefully on theirlaurels. Therefore the 
Cabinet Ministers were urged to complete 
the record, and to consult their own repu- 
tation by tendering their resignations to 
the EMPEROR on the éve of the institution 
of parliamentary government. All this 
was within the bounds of fair criticism, 
and, as we have said, no official notice was 
‘taken of its publication. But the second 
memorial touched on very different ground. 
Our readers will doubtless remember 
the much discussed sixty-seventh article | 
of the Constitution, which says :— Those 
already fixed expenditures based by the 
Constitution on the powers appertaining 
to the EMPEROR, and such expenditures as | 
may have arisen by the effect of law, or 
that appertain to the legal obligations of 
the Government, shall be neither rejected 
nor reduced by the Imperial Diet, without 
the concurrence of the Government.” With 
regard to, this the Kansei memorialists 
raised a curious point. After setting 
forth, with some insistance, the fact that 
the Government is just as much bound to 
abide by the Constitution as are the 
governed, the~ memorialists declared that 
by this sixty-seventh article the Govern- 
ment is virtually set above the EMPEROR, 
since its concurrence can enable Parlia- 
ment to reject or reduce expenditures 
required for the exercise of the Im- 
perial Prerogatives. The memorialists 
expressed confidence that the extraor- 
dinary power thus vested in the Go- 
vernment ran no risk of being abused 
by men such as the present Ministers of 
State, whose “ loyalty and executive ability 
will go down as.patterns to a hundred 
generations.” But-evil Ministers might at | . 
any moment be found at the helm of State, | 
and then national misfortunes might be 
brought about by violations of the Imperial 
Prerogative.» ‘The Constitution,” they 
“is sacred as the: basis of 
It should be 

y high and by low. 
i this. sixty-seventh 
rything depend on the 
men ip. power. te polity stands no lon- 
ger on a foundation of laws, but on a found- 
atiott of persons, To receive from the 
SOVEREIGN, and to exercise, such indepen- 
dent power does not become the subjects. 
Your Excellencies should restore this 


provisi 


pons and make it clear that,no such in- | 


dependent authority is vestéd in the . Such are the facts of an affair which has 
Government by the Constitution. The brought a criminal sentence on the staff 
official occupying the position of Minister of nine newspapers: the Nichi Nichi 
President of State, stands between So- Shimbun, Mainichi Shimbun, Nippon, 
VEREIGN and subject. On him devolves} Asahi Shimbun, Tokyo Shimpo, Kokumin 
the duty of adopting a far-seeing policy. Shimbun, Ukyo Shimbun, Choya Shimbun, 
But such an article as this sixty-seventh, . and Tokyo Koron. The sentence seems 
which violates the’ Imperial Preroga- severe, for though minor imprisonment 
tive and endangers the welfare of the parece nothing more than confinement 
nation, should be corrected by restor-! { Without labour of any kind, it is still impri- 
ing the independent power it confers. sonment. One cannot but think that a 
This duty devolves upon all the Mini- heavy fine would have met the require- 
sters in office at the time of the promul- ments of the case. We trust that the day | 
gation of the Constitution; on Counts is not far distant when censorship of the 
KuropA, Ito, Okuma, INouye, YAMADA, _| Press will be altogether dispensed with 
MATSUKATA, and OYAMA, and on Vis- in Japan. The world does not reason 
counts Mort and YENOMOTO. Your Ex- about these matters: it only notices the 
cellencies now know the wrong, and should broad fact that journalists are fined and 
at once take steps tocorrect your previous. imprisoned, and infers an arbitrary ad- : 


r4 
> 


error, so that the nation may be saved Naso and an imperfectly developed 


| 


from long misfortune.” Such was the ite of public Opinion. — 
memorial, ‘remarkable as the first protest —— 

publicly uttered by any Japanese subject 
or subjects against the terms of the Con- 
stitution. Inthe preamble to the Constitu- 
tion, His Majesty the - EMPEROR makes 
the following declaration:—‘“ When in 
the future it. may become necessary to 
amend any of the provisions of the pre- 
sent Constitution, We or Our succes- 
sors shall assume’ the initiative right 
and submit a project: for the same to the 
Imperial Diet. The Imperial Diet shall 
pass its vote upon it, according to the 
conditions imposed by the present Con- 
‘stitution, and in no otherwise shall our 


— 


* Owing to some misunderstandin this memo- 
tial has been described as the cause of the journals’ 
punishment, but in truth it had nothing to do with 


descendants or our subjects be permitted | 
to attempt any alteration thereof,” - It is 
evident, therefore that the Kansei memo- 
tialists acted in distinct violation of the 
terms of the Imperial Decree forming the 
Preamble to the Constitution, and that. 
the newspapers publishing the memorial 
committed a grave offence. After con- 
siderable delay and debate their punish- 
ment has been decided ; namely, a month’s 
confinement without labour for the pub-. 
lishers and editors, together with a fine | 
of 25 yen. Another apparent penalty has 

also been imposed, namely, the dispersion | 
of the type used in the printing of the 
memorial, The language employed in| 
Stating this penalty is obscure, and an 
idea prevailed at first that the confiscation | 
of the newspapers’ type and plant was 
intended. But further enquiry shows 
that nothing is contemplated except 
such steps as will prevent further printing 
of the offending matter with the same 


type—namely, the “distribution ’”’ of the 
latter. Poa 8 
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A SPEECH DELIVERED BY DR. KATO, PRESIDENT 
f OF THK IMPERIAL UNIVERSITY. 

On the twenty-eighth ultimo, the third meeting 
of the Philosophical Society was held in the Hall 
of the Society at Komagome Hongo, Tokyo. 
Dr. Kato, President of the Imperial University, 
delivered a speech on “ Next November.” The 
gist of what he said is as follows :—To pro- 
phesy what will happen in the course of next 
November would be idle. It is not so easy 
generally, to talk of future occurrences as to 
| discuss past events. Next November isa month 
of momentous consequence to our people. 
Yet it may well be that our present anxiety 
about the month will prove groundless. In 
November next the Constitution will become 
an accomplished fact. The route that has here 
been adopted to a representative form of go- 
vernment is far different from that followed 
by European nations to attain the same goal. 
| Their condition is the natural outcome of vari- 
| ous changes wrought out from generation to 
generation ; ours is a state prepared artificially 
and perhaps prematurely, amd consequently 
there is a chance of its not proving good in 


practice. In, England the representative form 


of government was reached at an early date. 
But among the rest of the European nations go- 
vernment forms have but lately been perfected, 
and therefore their political affairs are far inferior 
to those of England, where the present polity 
is the natural result of long experience. The 
systems of the countries of continental Europe 
are perfect and splendid in appearance, yet 
their practical working is still unégatisfactory. 
Even in England and other European countries 


where racial identity virtually exists and customs — 


and natures do not differ much, marked degrees 
of superiority and infesiority are discernible 
in respect of the organization and utility of poli- 
tical parties. In fein thirty years ago, the 
people weré utterly ignorant of the very name 
of Constitutional Government. Yet they are 
now on the eve of adopting that form of go- 
veroment, It must be remembered, too, that the 
proceeding is not the result of natural evolution 
as in Europe, but is rather of an artificial 


character. Consider the Terkish Empire. Ten | 


years ago Turkey was pressed to establish a 
Constitutional Government during a time of do- 
mestic commotion. But she proved unable to 
carry out the project, and the law issued with 
that object became adead letter. ExceptTurkey, 
which actually attempted, though unsuccessfully, 


to establish a Constitutional polity, we are the | 


first nation in all Asia that has adopted such a 
form-of Government. May we not repeat Tur- 
key's unhappy experience! November is close 
at hand. 
happen in the Diet, we know at least that un- 
pleasant results have occasionally attended na- 
tional assemblies in Europe where the govern- 


hough we cannot predict what will | 


ment is sustained by a political party. We 


have to be very careful in making arrangements 
fora Diet which is to be opened for the first time. 
The Diet should not be a place for political 
fighting among different parties. If the repre- 
sentatives are interested for their own consti- 
luents only, but indifferent to the national 
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| failure as that made by the Turks. 


welfare, serious results may ensue for the 
nation, 
present not only the persons by whom they were 
elected, but also their country, and they should 
not be ambitious for their own glory, or self- 
conceited, but should be of good morals, .to offer 
a good example to others. Yet at the same 
time they should not -be luxurious and osten- 
tatious in habits, but should observe strict 
simplicity of life. Those who know nothing of 
genuine principles and are yet determined to 
oppose the proposals of the government, and 
those who have no knowledge of the causes of 
the government expenditure but yet insist upon 
the reduction of such expenditure, cannot be 
said to possess the proper qualifications of re- 


_presentatives. As for the public, it should direct 


special attention to finding means for suppressing 
the so-called soshz. At present soshi and ofo- 
lence have almost become synonymous terms. 
In case the soshi become more violent in their 
methods the representatives will be obliged to 
confine themselves within narrow limits. Such 
accidents are apt to occur more frequently in a 
country where. representative government has 
been reached artificially, than in countries where 
it is the outcome of natural evolution. It is 
desirable that arbitrary exercise of power by 
representatives of the people and physical 
violence of the soshi should not go together. 
Considered from every point of*view, next No- 
vember is the most critical month in our annals. 
We should be very careful not to invite such a 
It is for 
us to set a good example of representave govern- 
ment to the rest of the Asiatic nations. I hope 
that nothing will happen to make Europeans 
and Americans pronounce representative go- 


_vernment impracticable in Asia after all. I hope 


further that even though no very satisfactory 
result be attained by our Diet, we shall at least 
not become a laughing stock to the jurisconsults 
of Europe and America. 
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Properly speaking, representatives re-— 
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A MEMORIAL FROM THE BRITISH CLERGY, 
Tue following memorial, signed by all the Bri- 
tish missionaries in Japan with one exception, 


has been presented to Her Majesty's Minister 
in Tokyo :— : 


To His Excellency Hucu Fraser, Esq., H.B.M.’s 
Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Pleni- 
potentiary to Japan. 


‘May it prease Your Excetctency.—We, 
‘the undersigned British Subjects resident in 
Tokyo and engaged in Christian mission work, 
under a sense of the many evils resulting from the 
postponement of the revision of the Treaties be- 
tween H.LM. Japanese Government and the 
Foreign Powers, desire to approach Your Excel- 
tency in the following memorial. 
| We desire to express to Your Excellency our 
sense of the great and successful efforts which 
have been made in recent years by the Govern- 
_ ment of Japan, especially in the compilation of her 
code of criminal and civil law, and in the organi- 
‘gation of her legal tribunals, to bring her methods 
of legal procedure into a position similar to that en- 
| joyed by the most enlightened nations of the West. 
We venture, therefore, to express the hope that 
such a revision -of the Treaties may speedily be 
brought about as will, while sufficiently safe guard- 
ing the rights and interests of H.B.M.’s subjects, 
satisfy the legitimate demands of H.1.M. Japanese 
_ Government in the matter of Extra-tertitoriality. 
_ Weremain Your Excellency’s obedient servants. 
| Tokyo, October 3rd, 1890. 
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A MEMORIAL FROM THE BRITISH CLERGY. 


Tue following memorial, signed by all the Bri- 
tish missionaries in Japan with one exception, 


has been presented to Her Majesty’s Minister 
in Tokyo :— 


To His Excellency HuGu Fraser, Esq., H.B.M.’s 
Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Pleni- 
potentiary to Japan. 


May 17 presse Your Excettency.—We, 
the undersigned British Subjects resident in 
Tokyo and engaged in Christian mission work, 
under a sense of the many evils resulting from the 
postponement of the revision of the Treaties be- 
tween H.I.M. Japanese Government and the 
Foreign Powers, desire to approach Your Excel- 
lency in the tollowing memorial. 

We desire to express to Your Excellency our 
sense of the great and successful effo:ts which 
have been made in recent years by the Govern- 
ment of Japan, especially in the conrpilation of her 
code of criminal and civil law, and in the organi- 
zation of her legal tribunals, to bring her methods 
of legal procedure into a position similar to that en- 
joyed by the most enlightened nations of the West. 

We venture, therefore, to express the hope that 
such a revision of the Treaties may speedily be 
brought about as will, while sufficiently safe guard. 
ing the rights and interests of H,B.M.’s subjects, 
satisfy the legitimate demands of H.I.M. Japanese 
Government in the matter of Extra-ter:itoriality. 

We remain Your Excellency’s obedient servants. 

Tokyo, October 3rd, 1890. 
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e | retoeary with Mr. Swift's No, ( i 


~ ak Exeeldencies 
| ‘THE REPRESENTATIVES OF THE FOREIGN POWERS HAVING 
| TREATIES WITH JAPAN, 
dike. e. 


It ers been Ramp ee ens Oc that there. ig @ probabil- 
ity of certain proposals of the Japenese Gov ernment being 


“y 


eccepted by the. Treaty Powers, involving the abolition of 


is eS 4 
PS Si sf 


extranterritorility without the safeguards that have 
hitherto been considered necensary for the welfare of 


: foreigners, we the undersigned subj ects and citizens of 


10 lie ld. OMRERAY Smee y ~~ ~eP er a 


the Treaty Powers in Kobe consider it our duty to lay 


—" os 
a A” 
ae, ai, ep = oN — ro — 
ae ~— eo as ary are 


before your ‘Excellencies the views that we entertain upon 


a subject which so directly affects our position in this 
country, 
Whilst. resognising to the fuldjest ‘qxtent the immense 


progress that ‘Japan has: made Waring, the past few years, 


and wiles sympathising with Hier natural desire to obtain 


ad compote Sovereign Rights, it is our deakded Opinion, in 
ae, 3 et 


Onn non with our fellow-gountirymen ruldans in Yokohama, 


me, nt the “Yime tas not yet arrived when questions in re- 


- we 


“gard to, rights, wn othe: of property or person, arising 


"between subjects: and “Yatizens of Foreign Powers in the 


i” 


“Dominions of Hie Mas sets the np eror of Jepan can’ be un- 


/ Neonaitionadly: and safely subjected to the é jurisdiction of 


Sled 


a "Japanese tribunals. . 


: & 


We are also strongly of opinion that it wohld be 


premat'ire to attempt to fix a date for the complete and 


unconditional relinquishment of extra-territorial juris- 


diction until the new Criminal and Civil Codes which it 


is proposed to put in force have been in operation for 


some little time, and experience has been gained as to 


how far they meet the requirements of the changed con- 


dition of affairs, 


We have the honor to be, Sirs, 


Your Excellency's humble and Obedient Servants, 


H. ST. J.° BROWNE. 
ALF, WOOLLEY | 
P. S. CABELDU 
A, W. GILLINGHAM 
M. PORS 
CHAS. ED. STEPHENS 
H, L. BAGGALLAY 
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M. BROWN JR, 
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Hiogo 9th October 1syv0, 


Nis Excellency, 
John e Snites 
Envoy Extraordinary and Minister plenipotentiary 
for the United States, 
tokio, 
Sir? 
I have the honor to hata Fe) a ini'y of a naib a1 from 
175 residents at this port upon the subject. of Treaty Revision 
the original” of which bearing in gki signatures I am at the % 
same time transmitting to His Exaeli ency the Minister for 
France as Doy én of the Foreign Hhiplomatic Corps. 
I have the honor to be 
Sir 
Your Excellency's Obedient servant, 
i. st. Fe BOR 


For the committee of signatories, 
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‘Enclosure 1 with Mr; Swift's No, 169, 
(Copy) 
Kwansei Gakuin, Kobe, 

October 17th, 1890. 

The Honorable John F. Swift, 
Minister Plenipotentiary 
United States of America. 

Dear sir: 


The testimony of oné man may seem of little 


worthy nevertheless, being an American citizen and having 


a resided “a Japan: Srp naam with my family for more then 


tee: years, I ‘Wesire asada ‘Christian man and a Missionary 


f 


to say that ea perfectly willing to live wnder the au- 


-, thopity oe op eration of the Laws of this Empire and will 
; be. gied bbe see the day when.the existing Treaties between 


bakes and the Christian nations of the West shall be re- 


vised, 


Your obedient servant, 


J.. 0, C. NEWTON. 


Enclosure 2 with Mr. Swift's No. 179. 


(Copy) 


Legation of the United States, 


Tokio, October 24, 1590, 


Rev... J. 0, ©. NEWTON, 
‘Kobe, 
Sir: 

Your letter of October 17th, offering your testimony 
and expressing your opinions and wishes upon the subject 
6f treaty revision, reached me this morning and | hasten 
to acknowledge its receipt, 

Not doubting that the Gowernment of the United --- 
States és always willing ‘and anxious to hear what its 
; citizens have to oak on subjects that concern them, I 
shall forward as of your communication to the Depart- 


ment of State, where it will receive such consideration 


and weight: as the President and his advisers may deen 


wi se. and just.” 


I am, dear Sir, 
Your very obedient and humble serv't, 


JOHN F, SWIFT. 
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RANDUN, on TREATY sh eahen ADOPTED a MEETING OF THE 


ae CENTRAL Sa aN, MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION HELD IN OSAKA 


OCTOBER 1éth, 1890; 


me 


Hees ee ‘ge “ <n le 
sh the ndersigned members of the Missionary As6o- 
| aiation of Central Japan feel as inaumb ens on us to ex- 
press. our high appreciation of the progress made in re- 
, cent Years by. the Empire of titan? and in view of the 
| col ean giarantees for eivil and religivus liberty given 
by the new donstitution, and of the legal and judicial 
reforms in which the most enlightened nations of the West 
are being followed; we hereby reaffirm tne position taken 
oe in the Memorandm adopted bY thie Association in April, 


1864 pra desire to further emphasize our belief that ev- 


y fast and legitimate denand of the Japanese Government 


and Peorne, in. accordance with the principles of Inter- 
‘national’ Law, should b be conceded in revising the Treaties 


ph Japan and the Foreign Powers concerned. 


_tstenea) pcg. ieeorth:. Am, Pres.Mis,, Kobe. 
- Ge “ de Hearst, ae tee aa " 
‘ ie we ~@.G, Brown, © BS ae TD OKushimea,. 
* am : Geo, Allchin, A.B. C.F.M.3 | Osaka.. . 
ee : Geo, BE. Albrecht, A.B.C.F.M., Kyoto, 


- | Hy bi Dwight W. Learned, A.B. C.F.M.; Kyoto, 
< aay 0 -Mwt her,’ are eee Osaka, 


‘ ps a ‘S.Walter Dang» ME, Mes: eh 


J,L.Atkinson, A,B.C.F.M., Kobe. 
A.D. Hail, Am, Pres,Mis., Osaka. 
P.K.Fyson, C.M.S., _ 
G.W.Van Horn, Cumb, Pres. Mis. , 
J.B, Hail, ° . ° 
D.A.Murray, ” ° “4 
G.E, Woodhull, eric oghetapsce a 
H.B.Price, " Tokushima, 
R.B.Grinnan, .- ° Kochi, 
T. T, Al exander, 7 Osaka. 
Franklin H, Bassett, " 
G.E.Hudson, Ctimb, Pres. Mis., ¥ 
Otis Cary, A.B.G.F.M., : 
G.M. Rowland, A.B.C.F.M.; Tottori, 
James Hind, C.M.S.; Osaka, 
Geo, Chapman, C©C.M.S.z;5 ' 
Wallace Taylor, A.B.C.F.M.; . 
W.W, Curtis, A.B.C.F.Me; Sendai, 
A..F. Chappell, C.M.S.; Gifu, 
C.F.Warren, C.M.S.> Osaka, 
Isaac Dooman, Am,Prot, Ep.Mis.Nara. 
W.P,. Buncombe, C.M.S., .. Tokushima, 
J.B,Porter, Am. Pres, Mis. , Kyoto, 
J,CGooper Robinson, Wycliffe 

| (Coll. Mis., Nagoya, 
J,Macqueen Baldwin, * ’ 
C.K, Cumming, South, Pres, Mis. , 
L.L. Albright, Meth, icstadc. a, . 
E.H.Vandyke, * : 
Whiting S,Worden,A.M.E.M.; 
R,.E.McAlpine, South,Pres,Mis,, " 
J.D. Davis, A.B.C.F.M.; Kyoto, 
C.M, Cady, ee | . 
E, Buckley, ‘ . 
M.L, Gordon, . bs 

" 


Arthur W, Stanford, 

John C, Berry, ’ 

James H,Petter, " Okayama, 
J.C. Ambler,Am.Pr®t.Ep.Mis., Osaka. 
John MeKim, A.B.0.F.M.> ¥ 


Enclosure 2 with Mr. Swift's No. 170. 
(Copy) 
Osaka, 


October 3lst.,1890, 


To 
The Honorable 


J + F, SWIFT, 
United States Minister, 


Tokio, 
Sir, 


At the request of the Committee a) pointed for the 
purpose I beg to enclose for your information a copy ofa 
Memorandum on Treaty Revision recently adopted by the 


Missionary Association of Central Japan and since signed 


by forty-seven British and American Missionaries in this 


district, ‘ 
% 
A copy of the Memorandum of 1854 which it reaffirms 


was sent to the United States Minister at the time. 


I am 
Sir 
Yours very faithfully, 
CHAS. F, WARREN, 


Chairman 
of the Comm, 


Enclosure 5 with Mr. Swift's No, 170, 
(Copy) 
No, 106, 
Legation of the United States, 
Tokio, Ogtober Kw, 1690, 
Kev. Charles F, Warren, 


Chairman of the Treaty Revision Memorandum Commit- 


tee of the Missionary Association of Central Japan. 


sar: 

Your communication dated Osaka, Oot, 21st, 1590, en- 
closing a copy of a bidet Pani diim ‘Gn treaty revision recent- 

i ‘ 

ly adopted by the MisSionary Association of Central Japan 
and signed by 47 British and American Missionaries of 
that district reached me yesterday and I avail myself of 
the earliest oportunity to acknowledge tle same. 

I can only add to this acknowl edgment that I shall 
forward a copy of she pet ar to the Department of State 
where, no doubt, it will be redeived with that respect 
due to the recognized high character of the gentlemen 
whose names are attached, and such weight and considera- 
tion as the Government of the United States may deem just 
and proper under all the circumstances. 

I am, dear Sir, 


Your very obedient and humble ser 
(vant, 


JOHN F. SWIFT. 


Fnclosure 4 with Mr. Swift's No. 170, 


Memoranpum on Treaty RevistIon ADOPTED AT A 
Meerina or THe Osaka anpd Kops Missionary 
ASSOCIATION HELD 1n Toxyo, Aprit 22npD, 1884. 


The Osaka and Kobe Missionary Association hav- 
ing discussed the question of extraterritoriality in 
connection with the Revision of the - 
ties, the undersigned desire to place on record a 
formal expression of their opinion that the time 
has arrived when substantial modifications should 
be made in those provisions of the existing Treaties | 
which give exceptional privileges to the subjects 
and citizens of ty Powers and which are con- 
sidered by the Japanese Government and e 
to be an infringement of their just and sovereign 
rights as an independent nation. The circum- | 
stances under which Japan was brought into Treaty 
relations with Western Powers were clearly excep- | 
tional, and in the interests of both Japanese and 
Foreigners alike exceptional arrangements were un- 
doubtedly necessary. But the of twenty-five 
years has placed us in such a ly different posi- 
_tion as in our opinion to require pete ey some, 
‘of the exceptional provisions of the g Treaties } 
should be modified, and that concessions should be 
made to any just and reasonable demand of the 
Japanese Government in this direction. The in- 
_ terests created under the Treaties 
demand the most careful devdtion of those to 

whom they are entrusted ; but, in our opinion the 
difficulty of safe guarding those interests ought not 
to SS ee ee ee ee oe 
| Treaties, such as be just in principle, and 
a generous acknowledgement on the part of foreign; 
nations of the real progress Japan has made since 
the present Treaties were framed. 
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Yoxouama, Monpay, Ocroser 27, 1890. 
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REMARKABLE OPINIONS. 


tional Liberals, its utterances deserve con- 
sideration. But, on the other hand, they 
ought to bé correspondingly considered 
before publication. . Last year this news- 
paper made itself conspicuous by its op- 
| position to Count OKUMA’s proposals. We 
greatly differed from the views taken by 
it then, but inasmuch as they have received 
the cachet of success, we should not com- 
ment on their repetition now if only a 


displayed in advancing them. But in truth 
the Daido Shimbun exceeds the bounds of 
ordinary sense when it declares that the 
| projects of employing aliens in the capa- 
city of Japanese judges and permitting 
foreigners to own~land in Japan were in- 
sulting to the national dignity (Kokken wo 
ketbetsu suru). As to the judge question, 
_it is useless. now to raise any discussion, 
but with what pretence of reason can it be 
asserted that a privilege granted by Great 


aah 


Britain to foreigners would, if similarly | 


granted : by Japan, be an insult to the na- 
tional dignity? It is true that in some of 


the British colonies the tenure of land by 
foreigners is subjected to various restric- 
tions, atid that in the United States of | 
America and other Western countries the 
It is also 
true that England herself did not depart | 


privilege is withheld altogether. 


from her conservative attitude in this re- 


“spect until 1870. Still the fact remains that | 


a foreigner may purchase land in Great 
Britain to-day. Liberality of sugh a na- 
| ture has nothing whatever to do with the 
| dignity of the nation. To imagine that it 
| has is purely morbid sentimentality. We 
ought not, perhaps, to be surprised that the 
Daido Shimbun, having shown itself the 
| victim of so strange a phantasy in one 
instance, should be equally unreasonable 
in another. Yet the comments.which it pro- 
ceeds to make about Tariff Autonomy are 
even more superficial than its ideas about 
the ownership of land. The one feature to 
be regretted, it says, in the new scheme of 
revision is that Tariff Autonomy is not re- 
covered, Foreigners, it continues, think 
only of gain. ‘To allow them to trade 


| and travel in the interior before Japan re- 


i OL ee 


THe Daido Shimbun having now been | 
| recognised as an organ of the Constitu- | 


eS es 


a ee 


Ee 


" nena en EB 


moderate degree of discrimination were | 


covers her Tariff.Autonomy, would be like 
placing the keys of the house in the hands 
of' men who come to rob it. [f only Tariff 
Aftonomy be recovered, we do not object 


} to the opening of the country ; but if it is 
} not to be recovered, better break off the 
| negotiations and «devote ourselves to de- 


veloping the national resources.” Now 


| we do not suppose for a moment that the 
| Daido Shimbun desires to place frivolous 
| obstructions in the path of Treaty Revi- 
ision, but such writing can only have that 


effect. In point of fact Japan recovers her 
Tariff Autonomy fully and completely 


| from the day on which the revised treaty 


is signéd. So soon as foreign States make 
a covenant with her agreeing that certain 
duties shall be levied on their imports for 
a fixed term of years, they put their hands 
to an instrument recognising her Tariff 


: ——- 


oo 


~ . 


——— 


|} Autonomy in the most unequivocal man- | 
|ner. Precisely similar covenants are made 


j constantly between the Great Powers of 
| the Occident. 


| Western country, the United States of 


Indeed there is scarcely a 


America excepted, that énjoys absolute 
Tariff Autonomy in the sense contemplat-_ 


ed by the Daido Shimbun. All are bound | 


| by conventions, and have no more libe arty | 
| to impose duties at will on one another's 


| imports than Japan has under the present 
Treaties: When Japan revises her Treaties, 
| and signs a new tariff convention opera- 
tive for a fixed term of years, the bargain 
will not be binding on her alone: it will 
be equally binding on the other high con- 
tracting parties, since they, in return, will 
pledge themselves to admit her goods too 
under conventional tariffs. If such a 
covenant impairs her Tariff Autonomy, it 

impairs their’s also to an exactly similar 
extent. As to the other phase of the 
question, the strange misconception of 
| our contemporary that the wealth-getting 
eagerness of foreigners would make them 
dangerous denizens of the country unless 
Japan could exercise the right of altering 
her customs dues at will, we really fail to 
apprehend the connexion of ideas.. Has 
the Daido Shimbun considered who they 
are ‘that pay import duties? Certainly 
not foreign importers or manufacturers. 
Such a tax upon trade comes entirely out 
of the pocket of ‘the Japanese consumer. 
It simply means that he has to pay so much 
more for his yarns and piece-goods. Thie 
only interest foreigners have in the matter 


> a 


ren renee ate, toe 


——— 


is that burdens laid upon trade tend to 
|cramp its development, and that the ex- 


pansion of Japan’s commerce may be 


—» 


checked if tariff rates are largely increas- 
ed. That, we presume, is a contingency 
in which the Japanese themselves are at 
least as much concerned as foreigners. It 
lis equally in the interests of both sides 
that the trade of the country should grow 
and prosper. The rdle becoming a sen- 
sible and patriotic journal is to encourage 
the diminution of all taxes upon trade, 
instead of seeking to foment a spurious 
agitation in favour of crippling the coun- 
try’s resources. If Japan’s foreign com- 
merce were strangled in its cradle, or 
stunted in its now promising growth, who 
; would be the chief sufferer—Japan her- 
| self, or the various Powers among whom 
this trade, infinitesimal in comparison with 
their own, is divided? Can it be possible 
that, every reasonable prop having been 
knocked from under their feet, party 
politicians are about to raise a new editice 
of obstruction on-the chimera of Tariff 
Autonomy ? 
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4 Ir is strange that Japanese journals cannot} 

understand that the fact of a country agreeing 
to a tariff convention does not deprive her of 
} Tariff Autonomy. There have been commercial 
'| treaties made over and over again by the dif- 

ferent states of Europe, agreeing that for a fixed 
'| term of years only a certain rate of duties should 
-be charged on each other’s products, witness 
the celebratad commercial treaty negotiated by | 
Mr. Cospsx with France. Until these treaties 
expire by effluxion of time, the countries so 
mutually bound together cannot increase the 
duties so provided, but it is absurd to 
say that these states are deprived of their 
Tariff Autonomy. One might equally say 
that a man who has leased a house to another, 
is deprived of his rights of managing his 
property. The mere fact that Japan enters 
into such a convention is a proof that she has 
the right to fix her tariff as she likes, inas- 
much as she enters into it voluntarily, and any 
Foreign power with whom she contracts 
these obligations acknowledges those rights 
by entering into a mutual agreement with her. 
The entering into such a tariff convention 
presupposes the rights of each country to fix 
its own tariff as it pleases, subject of course 
to any mutual arrangements made. The 
Japanese papers, for purposes of their| 
own, persist in pretending to believe that 
such a thing is an insult to Japan. They |, 
might just as well say that any treaty 
entered into is an equal insult. The most 
amusing part ie, however, to find the Japan 
Mail inculcating free-trade doctrines, and point- 
ing out that all import duties come out of the 
| pockets of the Japanese consumers, and that 
the only interest foreigners have in the ques- 

tion is that the higher the duties the more the 
| Japanese has to pay and the more trade is 
| bampered. It is not often that words of equal 
| wisdom appear in that paper, and both the 
newspapers and the rulers of the country would 
do well to bear itin mind. Another strange 
|thing is, that it appears to have at last) 


[dawned upon our morning contemporary 


that all Japanese are not in favor of the 
| treaty revision. It has so long treated this 
view of the case as absurd, and only ventilated 
for their own purposes by wicked writers 
Jin this journal, that it does not like to own 
| up to the fact, but it puts it hypothetically 
jin its issue of this morning. After noting) 
that the Daido Shimbun is now the recognie- 
ed organ of the Constitutional Liberals, 
and noting that ite opposition to Oount|~ 
Oxuma’s treaties, last year, was crowned 
| with success, it proceeds to argue against 
| that paper’s views, but it winds up by/ 
prepounding the following query :—‘ Can it 
| be possible that, every reasonable prop having 

| been knocked from under their feet, party 
‘ | politicians are about to raise a new edi- 
fice of obstruction on the chimera of Tariff}. 
| Autonomy?” Not being in the secrets of the| 
Liberal party, we are unable to answer this, 
-| but should not be surprised if this turned out} 
to be the case, but whether or not this be so, | 
the mere fact that the question has been pub 
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Enclosure & with Mr, Swift's No. 178, 
(Copy) 
Legation of the United States, 


Tokio, Japan, November 17, 1890. 


His Excellency | 


JOHN F, SWIFT, 

‘Enyoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary of 
the United States, 
Sir: 

Having lately occupied the part of tiie building marked 
"fon the plat attached to the formal lease of the United 
States ‘Legation premises which is built after the European 
fashion, by and with your kindly consent and the acquiescence 
of Mr, Dun, the Secretary of Legation, to whose position the 
use of the house a accrues, I have the Re FN to gBUb- 
mit for your approval the following statement of the cundi- 
tions of my occupancy of the s cdaftadah 

: First, it is subject to the conditions of the original 
Lenée for the whole previses now on file at the Legation. 

Second, it ie always subject to the direction of your 
Excellency or other representative of the United States for 
the time being. 

Third, it is subject to the consent of the First Secre- 
tary who may at any time, with the approval of the Minister, 
call for posbession of the house; and 

Fourth, if such possession is called for, as the p! emises 
now stand, I am entitled, with your Excellency's approval or 


that of the ynited States representative for the time being, 


LY 


to make a Similar demand of the ocoupant of the part of 


game building fashioned after the Japanese style. 


I have the honor to be, 
Sir, 
Tour obedient servant, 
W. R. GARDINER Jr., 


Second Secretar; of Legation. 


Enclosure < with ur, Swift's No, 178, 


(Copy) 


United States Legation, 


Tokyo, November Sth, 1890, 


Hon, John F, Swift, 
Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary 
of the United States. 
Sir: 

Having by your verbal consent moved into and occupied with 
my family a portion of the Legation Premises at Yenokizakama- 
chi, I now have the honor to acknowledge and agree to the con- 
ditions under which your consent was given and my occupancy 
permitted, in order tliat the same may go upon the reégords of 
the United States Government, 

First, I am to occupy said premises as they stood at the 
time of my entry without making any changes, repairs or im- 
- provements, That any slight alterations I may find it --- 
agreeable to make for my own convenience will be subject to 
your eonsent and will be of trifling and inexpensive charac- 
ter, to be paid for myself, and will under no circumstances 
be made the basis of any claim or allowance from any person 
whomsoever, 

I am to occupy said premises subject at all times to the 
terms of the principal lease from the Imperial Government to 
the United States: also that I am to follow and obey the di- 


rections of the Minister or other representative of the Uni- 


ted States for thettdmenbeing and that 1 am to quitaeandadsl+y- 


er up the same whenever he may direct as well as obey any - 


order he may give with respect to said premises whether --~ 
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sonata Or special, 

I am to occupy the bined abit the distinot understanding 
that should the First Secretary of Legation at any ‘dd see 
fit to move into one of the houses | in the Legation grounds 
and the Second Secretary reqiire the house occupied by me, I 
will at Once give up the house. and move out if reyguired to dv 
so, 

I also understand that my oc cupanay is subject to the 
approval of the Department of State and that 1 will prompely 
obey any order, instruction or regulation made by said author- 
ity. That if rent be required for said jremises by said 
Department, I will pay the same when notified to that effect. 

That while oc@upying said premises I will at my’own ex- 
pense keep the aisle in repair till such time as the govern- 


ment shall order and provide for some other arrangement. 


I have the honor to be, 
Sir, 


Your obedient servant, 


‘WILLIS NORTON WHITNEY, 


Interpreter of Legation, 
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DISGRACEFUL CONDUCT OF TOKYO STUDENTS. | 


An unfortunate ocenrrence marred the good | 
order of the proceedings in the streets of Tokyo 
on Saturday. Steps had been taken by the 
police to stem the streams of traffic flowing to- 
wards the main routes along which the Imperial! 
cortége should pass, the result being that large 
crowds, collecting in the streets thus closed, 
watched the procession from whatever points of 
vantage were accessible. This was the case 
notably in the streets leading from the Nagata 
and Kojimachi districts to the route between 
the Sakurada and Tora Gates. When, however, 
the Imperial cortége had entered the enclosure 
of the Diet, these crowds were suffered to pass, 
and it immediately became an object with them 
to hasten forward so as to witness the exit of 
thecortége from the Diet. In this effort the 
Kojimachi crowd, hurrying southwards, im- 
pinged upon the Nagatacho crowd, pushing 
eastwards, and a struggle of some violence en- 
sued at the entrance of the street by which both 
sought access to the precincts of the Diet. A 
corner of the Russian Legation enclosure abuts 
upon the road just at this point, and within the 
comer is a pavilion, raised some twelve or four- 
teen feet above the road, Several ladies and 


one or two children had seated themselves in 
the pavilion, thus commanding a full view of } 
ihe Imperial cortége in its passage along the | 
iwo streets which meet at this corner, When | 
the collision between the two crowds occurred, | 
ihe police, exerting themselves with remarkable | 
forbearance and judgment, had almost suc- | 
ceeded in restoring order, Butat that momenta 
band of students, coming from the direction of the 
Sakurada Gate, pushed violently forward, flourish- 
ing a towel tied toastick, and uttering excited cries, 
It is impossible to say precisely what happened | 
in the me/eé that followed. Certain it is, how- 


ever, that first one stone, and then a shower of 


these missiles reaghed the pavilion in which the 
ladies were seated, fortunately injuring no one, 
but none the less capable of inflicting injury. 
lhe police are disposed to think that the stones 
may have been aimed at themselves, not at the 
inmates of the pavilion, but we find it impossible 
to credit such a theory, in view of the height 
of the pavilion above the road, There still 
survives among Japanese, especially among hot- 
headed youths, a notion that to look down from 
a window or any other artificial height upon the 
Sovereign as he passes, is an act of rudeness, 
and we have no doubt that these unruly students: 
sought, by a volley of stones, to signify their 
resentment against a violation of Japanese ideas 
of propriety by the occupants of the pavilion. 
Probably the young roughs would have been 
Satisfied with this exhibition of uncivilized 
methods, But it happened that some servants 
of the Legation had established themselves on | 
the roof of a stable, also overlooking the street, | 
Phese men, observing the stone throwing, im- | 
mediately began to strip tiles from the roof and | 
aim them at the students, who retaliated with | 
energy, In a moment the disturbance assumed | 
serious dimensions, . The students attempted | 
‘o rush the back gate of the Legation, but | 
before they could effect an entry the police 

gained the upper hand and made several arrests. 
As to the injuries inflicted, we are unable to 

Speak with certainty, A groom of the Russian 

Legation had his face gashed bya stone, and the. 
vernacular press reports that several people in the 

‘treet were wounded by tiles. The fracas be- | 
‘ween the students and the servants is, however, : 


: 


a secondary aff.ir, Whatever may have been 
its nature or origin, it must be separated from 
the first act of the students in throwing stones 
at the ladies in the pav . Such an outrage 
is wholly intolerable. It betrays ignorance of 
the fundamental instinct of civilization that 
women and children should be at all times and 
under all circumstances secure against violence 
at the hands of men. Nothing could be more 
disgraceful to-.Japan. We presume that these 
youths were of the sosh# class: the vernacular 
newspapers assert that they were. But the term 
soshi has come to be a convenient appellation 
for every semi-savage rough who imagines that 
he has a mission to set all.things right by re- 
course to the methods of barbarians. If Japan 
is to retain anything of the reputation that her 
courtesy and kindliness have wou for her, these 
public pests must be dealt with sternly and 


| effectively. Should this last incident rouse the 


respectable citizens of Tokyo to a sense of the 
nuisance they are suffering to develop in their 


| midst, we shall be disposed to welcome its oc- 


currence. But unfortunately the reports con- 
tained in the Japanese newspapers are eminently 
calculated to obscure the truth, and to suggest 
that the blame primarily rests with the objects 
of the outrage. The tact and moderation in- 
variably shown by Russia’s Representatives in 
this country enable us to be sure that the act of 
a few youthful roughs will not be suffered to 
disturb the enfente existing between the Rus- 
sian Legation and the Japanese Foreign Office. 
But this very consideration renders it more 
intolerable that the wife of the Russiau Minister 
and her guests should have been subjected to 
such an insult, and that the facts should be 
misrepresented by any newspaper, however 


tt, 


insignificant. 
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THE OPENING OF THE DIET. 
ctenenimer nineties 
Tue ‘official opening of the Diet took | 
place on the a2ogth. ultimo. 
apparently been some doubt as to the 
| possibility of holding it on that day, and 
it was considered necessary that not only 
the election and nomination of the Presi- 


completed before the official ceremony. 
‘By the afternoon of the 27th, however, a 
jdefinite prospect of putting everything 
into due order was discerned, and an extra 
of the Oficial Gazette, issued that even- 
}ing, announced that His Majesty the 
EMPEROR would visit the Diet on the 
_agth, and deliver the first Imperial Mes- 
sage ever addressed by a Japanese So- 
ivereign to a Constitntional Assembly. 
Various intimations had already been 
given as to the routine of the ceremony, 
and the persons who should have the 
honour of being present, so that the final 


kind, not even containing any statement 


The latter point did not long remain in 
‘doubt. Before night the whole capital 


| out from the Palace at half-past ten in the 
| forenoon, and the knowledge drew thou- 
sands in the streets from an early hour on 
the appointed day. The situation of the 
Diet offers exceptional facilities for pur- 
poses of isolation. Bounded on the south 
by one of the moats, on the north by the 
Hibiya Parade Ground, on thé east and 
west by streets which debouch at one end 
on bridges crossing the moat, at the other 
on the Parade Ground, access from every 
direction can easily be cut off, Full ad- 
vantage was taken of this on the 2th. 
Police notices appeared even before 
| the day had been fixed, informing the 
public that traffic would be entirely sus- 


| Diet stands, from eight o'clock in the 
| morning. ‘until.the conclusion of the cere- 
| mony, and large forces of constables were 
| stationed at various points to prevent 
intrusion. No crowd is so easy to con- 
trol as a Japanese. Moreover, the only 
directions from which attempts to en- 
croach ‘were likely to be made could be 


foreseen. Had the Hibiya Parade-ground 


been accessible, it would doubtless have 


There had | 


dent and Vice-President of the Lower | 
House, but also all arrangements relating | 
to the organization of the Diet should be : 


announcement was of the briefest possible | 


of the hour fixed for the great event. | 


knew that the Imperial cortége would set: 


ia es within the quarter where . the | 
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| machi. 
: people assembled, and during a brief inter- 
|val the police were obliged to make a 
| demonstrative exercise of authority in 


} MAJESTY’S return to the Palace. 


; become the rendezvous for half the citi- 
tens of the capital, who from its spacious 


area might have watched the procession 
throughout the greater part of the route. 


| But it was rigotously closed, and with the 


exception of one or two enterprising lads 
who contrived to climb to the top of some 
seaffolding and obtain a momentary view 
of the street before they were descried and 
summarily dislodged by the police, the 
immense rectangle occupied by the Parade 
Ground remained to the end witbout tres- 
passers. The three directions from which 
a distant but commanding view might be 
obtained were the streets leading from the 
elevated districts of Nagatacho and Kojji- 
In these streets great masses of 


order to establish the fact that no specta- 


| tion might pass a line drawn twenty yards 
| from the points where the streets join the 


main route leading to the Palace. Once 
convinced of the reality of this veto, the 
crowds resigned themselves placidly to the 
situation, aggregating in denser and denser 


| masses at the limits of the police cordon 


as the morning wore on, -but preserving 


always the quiet good humour and mutual 


courtesy seldom absent in any congrega- 
tion of Japanese. The streams of regular 
traffic which usually flow towards Shim- 
bashi and Kyobashi by the Hibiya routes 


| being thus diverted, all the approaches to 
| the Diet from the direction of the official 


quarter of the capital remained entirely un- 


| obstructed by vehicles of every description | 
| until nine o’clock, when the equipages of 
| officers connected with the ceremony began. 
| to pass inconsiderable numbers. 
| val of comparative quiet then ensued, but 
| presently large bodies of troops, marching 
|to the music of bugles, began to debouch : 


An inter- 


upon Shibiya from various quarters. About 
five thousand men, in brigades from five to 
six hundred strong, were under arms. 
Preserving the order of march, four deep, 


‘| they were marshalled so as form a solid 


fringe bordering the whole route of His 


route had, of course, been publicly an- 
nounced beforehand. Emerging from the 


}main gate of the Palace, the Imperlal 


cortége was to turn to the -right, and 
crossing the moat by the Sakurada Gate, 
was to pass before the Foreign Office and 

‘the enclosure of the Diet by 
the gate of the House of Peers. Return- 
ing, it was to issue from the gate of the 


& icon: rte lr Lone f te hoff 
Roane 


The | 


House of Representatives, and thence 


| 


proceeding by Uchisaiwai-cho, the west- | : 


erly face of the Rokumeikan, the Hibiya 
Gate, and Yuraku-cho, was to pass by 
the Babasaki-mon to the outskirts of the 


Palace and re-enter by the Old Castle 


Gate. Half-past ten was the hour named 


for the departure of the cortége from the 


Palace, and by ten o’clock those privileged 
to be present at the ceremony were ex- 
pected to take their places. Briefly speak- 
ing, these fortunate persons were officials 
of and above Chokunin rank, and wearers 
of Third Class or higher Japanese Orders, 
together with a very limited number of 
Sonin officials. The category included a 


few foreigners, but owing to the restricted | 


space available the invitation list had to 
be reduced to the smallest possible demen- 
sions. Only ten representatives of the 
Japanese press were present, and writers 
for the foreign press did not amount to 
more than half of that number. From 
half-past nine the wisdom of the police 
arrangements became very apparent, 
for the stream of vehicles carrying the 
possessors of invitations became so thick 
that had the usual traffic been super- 
added great confusion must have ensued. 


Order was perfectly preserved, however, 
and as each carriage or sinrikisha deposit- | 


ed its occupants, constables or gendarmes 
led it to its appointed place and took care 
that it remained there. Very soon this 
current of equipages ceased, and the whole 
route remained in possession of the mount- 
ed police and of a line of constables sta- 
tioned at regular intervals throughout. 
The EMPEROR, generally punctual, did not 
keep his faithful and curious subjects 
‘waiting long. Precisely at half-past ten 
the advanced guard of the cortége was 
called to attention and His MAJESTY took 
his seat in the State carriage. But as the 


procession moved at a slow foot pace, it. 


did not enter the gates of the Diet until 
eleven o’clock. After the outriders and 
advanced guard, came three carriages in 
which were seated the Princes of the 
Blood who are of sufficient age to be quali- 
fied for membership of the House of Peers. 
Then followed a troop of lancers, and then 
the State Coach, Drawn by six hand- 
somely caparisoned horses, their riders 
resplendent in gold lace, the appearance 
of the glittering equipage surmounted by 
its gilded phoenix, elicited bursts of cheer- 
ing from the crowds packed in each of the 
streets debouching on the line of progress. 
But a Japanese crowd has not yet learned 
how to cheer in the open-lunged, voci- 


ferous fashion of Anglo-Saxon and Teu- | 


| noisy foreign method, and still a little 


tonic gatherings. There is still a certain 
hesitation to admit the politeness of this 


doubt as to whether the ears of the Sacred 


,a clamotrous mob. ~* It must be confessed, | 


Sovereign should be assailed by the din of 


‘too, that the Sovereign himself does not | 
greatly encourage noisy or demonstrative 
greetings. HiS MAJESTY preserves much 
of the stately frigidity of Japan’s old-time 
etiquette, and never seems an entirely 
fitting cynosure of public gaze or vulgar 
greeting. Partly uncertain, therefore, and 
partly awed, the populace limited its 
cheers and suffered the cortége to pass in 
a manner which to foreign observers seem- 
ed somewhat cold. In the State Coach, 
facing the EMPEROR, rode Marquis TOKU- 
DAII, the Lord High Chamberlain, and 
after it came another body of cavalry 
preceding the carriages of the Mini- 
ster President of State, the Lord Keeper 
of the Privy Seal, the President of the 
Privy Council and the Ministers of 


State, a strong body of lancers completing 
the cortége. At one minute past eleven 
His MAJESTY alighted within the enclo- 
| sure of the Diet. He was received by the 
Presidents, Vice-Presidents, Chief Secre- 
taries, and Secretaries of the two Houses. 
as well as by the members, and through 
the ranks of these future legislators he 
passed, escorted by Count Ito, President 
of the Upper House, to the Imperial Wait- 
ing Room, where an interval of fourteen 
minutes rest was taken to allow the mem- 
bers to marshal themselves in their places | 
within the Chamber. 

Meanwhile, inside the Parliament build- 
ings there had by this time been gathered . 
a great concourse of the notables of all 
degrees who were privileged to take part 
In or to witness the coming spectacle. 
By ten o'clock the commodious gallery 
surrounding three sides of the Chamber of 
the Upper House, where the ceremony of 
the day was to take place, was fairly 
though not greatly crowded with specta- 
tors, excepting only the Imperial box, and 
these next to it reserved for the Diplo- 
matic Corps, which were not yet occupied. 
Of the four hundred or so of visitors thus 
collected, nearly all wore naval, military 
or civil uniforms, the dark-blue of which, 
with its more or less rich ornamentation 
of gold, had an effect fine in itself and well 
set-off by the quiet, subdued tints of the 
walls, woodwork, and draperies of the 
Chamber. The arrangements for the re- 
| ception and distribution of the visitors left 
nothing to be desired. From the moment 


of arrival each person was guided, with- 
out fuss or confusion, to his appointed 
position in the gallery, where the ranks 
of the groups of occupants of the several 
boxes were indicated by their distance, 


surely ease of the Lords that has been 
characteristic of Such assemblies elsewhere 
since dual Parliaments began. Nor was 
this the only contrast on the present oc- 
casion. 


For, while the Commons were 
in sober evening dress, with the exception 
of two modest uniforms, the Lords, right 
abreast of them, were, as we have said, 
richly uniformed, With a sprinkling only 
of black coats. To the gravity under bri- 
liant apparel in one half of the Cham- 
“ber was juxtaposed a livelier demean- 
our under.sombre garb in the other half. 
Next came the Diplomatic body filling 

the boxes reserved for them in the gal- 

‘lery. After them, the Cabinet. and.other 
dignitaries of Ministerial rank, headed 
by Count YAMAGATA, the Minister Pre- 
sident of State. These entered from the 
right of the podium, and grouped them- 
selves thereon at that side of the throne. 
Every one was now standing, and the. 
whole assemblage remained wonderfully 
silent and still. At exactly a quarter past 


right or left, fromthe central Imperial 
compartment. Thus, there was one box, 
next to Royalty, for first-class chokunin; 
another, beyond, for Pref@cts ; others for 
ex-Senators ; another for second-class cho- 
kunin, and so on, the juniors being at the 
extremities of the side galleries. Of 
foreigners there were about twenty, those, 
namely, in Japanese employ, ranking, and 
placed, with second-class chokunin,. and 
holding third-class decorations, and,five or | 
six representatives of the press. Below, 
the body of the House was empty. \ From 
the podium at the head of the Chamber, | 
directly facing the Imperial box, the Pre- | 
sidential table had been removed, and at 
the back beneath the now raised curtains 
of the alcove provided for State occasions, 
was seen the throne from which the Em- 
PEROR was Soon to address the whole 
Diet. Some of the outer rows of the 
members’ seats had also been removed, to 
provide standing room for the double as- 
sembly. 

A few minutes before eleven, at the 
sound of trumpets without, heralding the 
EMPEROR'S approach, there wasan instant 
hush of expectation. At the stroke of 
eleven the members of the Upper House, 
ushered by the Chief Secretary, began to 
file in slowly to their allotted places in the 
right-hard half of the concentric semicircles 
of seats facing the alcove. The Peers 
comprised three classes—hereditary, who 
wore the rich robes of their orders; those 
appointed from official life, who wore the 
uniform of their respective ranks; and 
those nominated from among the highest 
tax-payers, who were in evening dress. 
With them came the President, Count 
ITO, in full uniform, and wearing the wide 
crimson sash of the Grand Cross of the 
Pawlownia. He took his stand in front of 
his fellow members immediately below the 
balustrade of the podium. A few minutes 
later, the Upper House having all entered, | 
the members of the House of Representa- 
tives flocked in from the opposite quarter, 
aud massed themselves in the left-hand | 
quadrant. There was more hurry and ex- 
citement in the movements of this half of | 
the Legislature; and it was not a little in- 
teresting to find here, in this very first 
gathering together of Japan’s first Diet, 
the same contrast between the eagerness 
of the Commons and the dignity and _lei- 


eleven, as the cannon began to salute and 
loud cheering was heard from without, the 
EMPEROR, preceded by the Chamberlains 
and high functionaries bearing the Imperial 
Regalia, and attended by the Imperial 
Princes and the Court, came in slowly 


and with great state from the left of the 
podium. Every head was bowed in 
homage, to which the Sovereign respond- 
ed as he turned totake his stand before the 
throne. The Minister President of State, 
Count YAMAGATA, ‘how advancing and 
making obeisance, handed to the EMPEROR 
a scroll, from which His MAJESTY read in 
dignified tones, and in a voice that was 
well heard throughout the whole Chamber, 
the following speech to the assembled: 
Diet :— 


We announce to the Members of the House of 
Peers and to those of the House of Representatives : 


That all institutions relating to internal ad- 
ministration, established during the period of 
twenty years since Our accession to the Throne, 
have been brought to a state approaching com 
pleteness and regular arrangement, By the 
efficacy of the virtues of Our Ancestors, and in con 
cert with yourselves, we hope to continue and ex- 


— 


tend those measures, to reap good fruits from the 
| working of the Constitution, and thereby to mani- 
fest, both at heme and abroad, the glory of Our 


country and the loyal and enterprising character 
of Our people. 


We have always cherished a resolve to maintain 
friendly relations with other countries, to develop 
commerce, and to extend the prestige of Our land, 
| Happily Our relations with all the Treaty Powers | 


are ona footing of constantly growing amity and 
intimacy. 


In order to préserve tranquillity at home and 
security from abroad, it is essential that the com 
pletion of Our waval and military defences should 
be made an object of yradual attainment. 


We shall direct Our Ministers of State to sub- 
_mittothe Diet. the Budget for the twenty-fourth 
year of Meiji, and certain projects of laws. We 
expect that you will deliberate and advise upon 
them with impartiality and discretion, and We 
trust that you will establish such precedents as 
may serve for future guidance, 


The speech from the Throne finished, 
the President of the Upper House, Count 
Iro advanced, received the scroll from the 
‘EMPEROR made obeisance, and withdrew. 
The whole affair occupied just five minutes. 
Sovereign, Court, and Cabinet immediately 
i left the Chamber, the rest of the audience 
remaining a few minutes, till the strains 
of the National’ Anthem, played outside, 
told of His MAjesty’s departure for the 
Palace. Brief though it naturally was, the | 
ceremonial was, nevertheless, dignified 
and impressive in a high degree. In every | 
respect—in arrangement, execution and 
/accessories—it was undoubtedly a_tho- 
‘rough success, and worthy of the occasion 
of one of the weightiest episodes in Japan’s 
modern history. The EMPEROR—who, we 
have omitted to say, wore a military uni- 
form—looked, happily, in excellent health, 
and discharged his high functions, as His 
MAJESTY always does, with true kingly 
dignity and ease. 
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| Counr Yamacara’s Spence. 
Gentlemen,—By the gracious benevolence of H.I.M. 


the Expsrror, the great charter has been promulgat- 
ed, the granting of which does immense honour to 


| the country, and for the which it is to be congratulat- 


ed; besides which it gives me this opportunity of 

So ASS 

me u on the estic | 

prow bec my affairs of the Government, but as 

the policy of the Government has been expressly 
| » made on the 


dwell on it in extengo, nevertheless, [ should like to 
place before you the outline of two or three impor- 
tant matters and ask your judgment thereon. Peace 


and tranquillity have been maintained for three 


the same time to be regretted 


| advancin 


hundred > gee to the old Government 
having followed a policy of seclusion, but it is at 
that the progress of 
the country during these years had been retarded, 
owing to matters having run against the grain. At 
the time of the Restoration, the various changes 
which had taken place in the world were observed, 
and the policy of the country altered accordingly. 
We have sfhce then exerted ourselves to the utmost 
to meno oe debts, which have been delayed for 
three hun years, within the short period of 24 
years. This grave and important responsibility, 
which we as wellas bear upon our backs, has 


the profound wisdom of the Empzrosr, and the advice 
and arrangement of those who went before, a general 
standard has been established, and by advancing 
slowly step by step the present result has been 
obtained. As to their relative vaca hoege | or the 
means of administration, different men no doubt have 
differeut views. However, leaving that question 
aside, it will be generally observed that all are 


liberty saying decisively that all are now re- 
volving within the orbit of advance, out of which 


| none are likely to run out. 


; 
Gentlemen, I have submitted to you the budget 
| for the 24th year of Meiji, and we are res 


sible 
for the due su the Law and Imperial 
Ordinances under the Constitution. I have as deals 
you will first deliberate and subsequently advise 


| upon it with discretion and impartiality, now that it |. 


has been submitted by the 


Government. The 


‘| greater portion of the expenditure is taken up by 


the army and navy, and I shall call your attention to 
the views of the Government on the most important 
portions of the Budget. The chief end of the 
state is to arr its administrative and oe 
systems, as well as to promote and develop the 
agricultural, industrial and commercial affairs of 
the country so as to foster its resources. At 
the same time, it is a'so necessary that the 
in of the country should be wmain- 


| tained and its influence promoted. Your aim is 
| similar to ours on this point, and I think this 
| Course shduld never be deviated from whatever 


a 


. 
7 


s sphere which has a close bearing upon 


i the first mentioned line. Every country has these 
| lines, and if the maintenance of the er of al 


“ iz Owers, not 

lines of sovereign 

also, so as to secure he 
. But this 


¢ 
: 
abae 


able necessity. | 
and orenrte us on the points men- 
above. are grave and important res- 
pon sibilities which 
each other. 
some method 


. 


i : 


in the same tide,-and. I shall take the} 
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| of telegraph lines. In the ex 


| defray such an extraordinary 
| soliaie revenue, recourse had to be had to extra- 


| 8,620,000 wae obtained in the fiscal 


Count Marsuxata’s Srscn. 


Gentlemen: I shall make a few observations on 
the } points of the Budget for the 24th year of 
Meiji which is toa submitted to. you. The total 
revenue for the year is estimated at yen 83,114,000, 

rotal expenditure ia placed at yon 88,075,000, 
while the total tu ) at yen 83,075,000, 
the revenue exceeding the expenditure by yen 


$8,000. Thie shows a decrease of yen 1,956,000 in the 
revenue and yen 1,827,000 in the expenciture as com- 
pared with the Budget of the sans fiscal year. The 
reasons for the increase and decrease in the revenue 
and expenditure as compared with the present fiscal 
will be rego iets the on, na ne 

the first of the Budget and accompanying 
reference aoe , while the other particulars can be 
gathered from the explanations to be given at the 
meeting of the committee. However, there are 
ints to which your attention is required, ly 
fn relation to the source of expenditure for the 
construction of men-of-war, = railways and 
nditure for the con- 

straction of men-of-war, yen 6,210,000 is to be paid 
out in five years, beginning from the next l 
year, while yen 2,500,000 for the construction of 
railways is to be paid out in the two fiscal years 
1891 and 1892, and yen 180,000 for the construction 
of tel pe lines the next fiscal year. These make 
= ye yen 7,890,000: and as it is impossible to 
expense out of the 


ordinary means. Fortunately, a surplus of yen 
ear 1888 and 


4,270,000 in 1889, making altogether yen 


| 7,890,000. This was brought about by a sudden 
| development in industries and trade 
| an unexpected increase to the revenue. 


you 
not been half discharged. Fortunately, however, by = being totally unexpected 


which gave 
This result 
, the Government thought it 

that this surplus should be used for the 
carrying out of the works mentioned above, and 
for these considerations a supplementary draft has 
been submitted. If you agree to this arrangement 
the necessary work can be carried out without rais- 


| ing a loan or increasing the taxes. In relation to 


the Budget, I most earnestly urge upon you the 
necessity of making a minute examination in order 
to arrive at an impartial and proper judgment. 

The next matter of im nce is the actual state 
of the national debt and regulation of the paper 
c , and as these have an important bearing 
upon finance, I shall make a few remarks on 
their general points. The total of the domestic and 
foreign debts contracted since the Restoration to 
August last reached the sum of yen 399,000,000. Of 
this sum, however, yen 145,000,000 has been repaid, 
so that the balance in hand is yen 254,000,009: the 
foreign loan only takes up yen 5,000000. Now, 


Jif to this balance of yen 254,000,000 be added 


the sum of yen 22,000,000 leaned from the 
Nippon Gisfko without interest for the redemp- 
tion of the paper currency, the total will be 
yen 276, . It is an unavoidable necessity, 
owing to exigencies of the finances of the 
country, to make a loan when an ertraordinary 
demand occurs which cannot be paid out of the 

dinary revenue. Such being the case, great atten- 


or 
tion should be d in financial affairs to the 
decrease of the budget as much as possible in 
ordinary times. The Government have care- 
‘fall considered this point, ha since 1878 
decided that yen 20,000,000 should be annually 
| for the payment of principal and 
interest of the debt, and this has been done 
‘without intermission to this date. If this principle 
‘is followed to the end, the sum of yen 276,000,000 
will be — Papers thirty years Regent date. The 
‘regulation currency Nn a source 
of considerable roar. vai the financial affairs of the 
Government, but it seems that now this will be 
- The total amount of paper currency issued 
by the Government from time to time since the 
Restoration, when pressed by unavoidable political 
circumstances, reached in round numbers the sum 
of yen 120,000,000. However, the effect of con- 
solidation was gradually seen, and in 1886 the 
convertible notes system was enabled to be carried 


out. Of the amount issued, yen 14,000,000 has been 
exchanged for Government loan bonds, and yen 
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43,000,900 for specie, while yen 24,000,000 have been 
jredeemed. A balance of yen 40,000,000 remains, but 
of this yen 8,000,000 is in small paper under 60 sen 
face value. Tne Government have made arranye- 
ments that yen 1,000,000 should be annually paid out 
of the ordinary revenue for the redemption of these 
species of notes, and this decision has been car- 
ried out from the present fiscal year. The re- 
maining yen 32,000,000 are notes of above 1 yen 
face value, and a fund for their redemption bas 
already been reserved in the Treasury, and they can 
be changed without inconvenience at any time. If 
this arrangment should be maintained unaltered, 
_ they could all be redeemed at no distant date. The | 
finances, gentlemen, are very closely connected with 
the country’s general political affairs, and are carri- 
ed out in economical circles, being ever changing. 
Their relation with other matters is also very ex- 
tensive and grave: Moreover, there is a special 
difficuity in this country unlike others, which forbids 
us free action in finance and economy. Under these 
circumstances great discretion is necessary while 
care should be taken at the same time improve and 
develop with the progress of the time. I wish, 
therefore, to speak out frankly and candidly our 
belief, so that we may mutually and faithfully carry 
out our plans to secure to the country in the future 
safe and regular progress. 
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AN ILL-STARRED CAUSE. 
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It is usually the case with events of 


importance in this Settlement that a re- 
flected image of them is presented to us 
four months later, and the reflecting 
medium being the partial information and 
cloudy notions of outsiders, the image 
often appears curiously distorted. We 


expected that this would be the case with | 


expectation is amply verified. The Lon- 
docility, has set itself to blazon abroad 


not gain much by the process. Even in 
the presence of other feelings which we 


sible to avoid a pang of sympathy with 


champions. Coldly indeed for them blows 
the wind of ingratitude. 
jat least exciting, to be attacked is some- 
times amusing, and to be denounced is 


altogether, that is in truth bitter. 
have never ourselves 


We 


who professed to represent the views of 


this community, held a commission from | 


anyone but themselves. Nevertheless, we 


We were not prepared. to find that the 


their existence, and that their useful func- 
tions as directors of public opinion might 
be measured by the tail of the proverbial 
Manx cat. Such is the fact, however. 


piece. It has had nobody to fight for it; 
nobody to correct the falsehoods told 
about it, and nobody to state its case. 


vellously keen, 


meeting of the tith of September, re- 
ceived and obeyed the mandate of the 


they were without anything resembling a 
worthy public representative, this very nan 
had for years been proclaiming himself 
as the one and only competent exponent 
of his fellow residents’ views and champion 
of their interests. It is pitiful that he 


suicidal confession at the eleventh hour, 
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{ outsiders accept his confession without a 


word of protest. Yokohama, in short, has 
hitherto been entirely without an anti- 
-Treaty-Revision mouth-piece, and the 
effects of her silence are now lamented all 
too late. aks 

But if silence has cost the anti-revi- 


the Meeting of September 11th, and our. 
don and China Express, with becoming 


Yokohama’s doings, and Yokohama does. 


shall not attempt to describe, it is impos-. 
the hard lot of Yokohama’s heretofore . 


To be abused is 


occasionally comforting. But to be ignored | 


supposed for a 
moment that the ranting, railing champions | 


confess that we overrated the probable | 
effects of their clamour and persistence. | 


outer world did not even acknowledge | 


This community, we to-day learn, has} 
hitherto been without any sort of mouth- | 


The irony of fate is sometimes mar- | 
The man who at the] 


promoters to proclaim Yokohama’s forlorn | 
condition and to tell the community that |: 


Should have been compelled to make a]. 


and itis even more pitiful to find, as the | 


sionists dear, speech does not seem to 
have served their purpose better. At all 
events, the speeches made at the meeting 


on the 11th of September have not enabled | 
their friends to understand the situation. 
| The leading agitators explained that last 
year, when one great Power after another 
was giving its consent to Count OKUMA’S 
proposals for Treaty Revision, Yokohama 
made no move because it was well per- 
suaded that Great Britian’s consent would 
never be secured. Yokohama in fact was 
just-as much opposed to last year’s scheme 
of Revision as it is to this year’s. So at 
least said the Yokohama’s agitators them- 
_|selves. But in the reflected image of 
| Yokohama’s procedings we find that the 
agitators object, not to both schemes 
j equally, but to the differenee between 
them. They were with Count OKUMA ; 
| they are against Viscount AOKI. We have 
more than once pointed out that the state- 
ment of their own views made by the 
agitators left the public in a state of 
exceeding doubt as to what really was 
objected to and what really was intended. 
But we were not prepared to find, 
despite this great obscurity, that their 
ingenious explanation of their silence last 
year in the presence of an imminent 
| catastrophe would fall upon entirely deaf 
ears, and that their new champion, the 
London and China Express, would repre- 
sent them as having been last year in 
agreement and this year in opposition. 
Evidently some very mischievous fate 
has been entrusted with the control of 
this Settlement’s anti-Revision champions. 
After having occupied the lists noisily for 
years, their most stubborn leader is obliged 
to stand up and publicly confess that he 
_ and his followers have had no existence 
whatever, so far as useful results are con- 
| cerned; and now, when an apparently in- 
fluential effort is made to supply this 
_unhappy deficiency, the immediate issue is 
renewed misunderstanding,’increased mis- 
representation, and intensified confusion. 
Truly someting is amiss in this little Anti- 
Revision world of ours, and that it will 
_ ever be unriddled we begin to feel hopeless. 


Apart from the muddle it produces as a 


— 


—— 
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London and China Express tells us, that | 


reflecting medium, the London and China 
Express is delightfully nebulous on its 


own account. It takes a great deal of 
pains to show that Japan lost credit by the 
proceedings of last year. 


‘utter and undignified fiasco.” There is no 
denying that when a Power recedes from 


a position voluntarily taken by itself, its | rae 
that in negotiating a treaty with Japan, 


steadfastness of purpose is seriously im- 
pugned in the eyes of the world. This is 
what happened to Japan last year, and she 
must take the consequences. But such 
things do not happen to Japan alone. 


farther back in those _ records 
fifteen years, to discover a case where a 
treaty proposed by England and con- 


cluded by her Plenipotentary after months © 


of negotiation, was finally rejected because 
the British Chambers of Commerce did 
not like it. By the light of this prece- 
dent we do not find it so heinous that 
Japan should have altered her proposals 
in deference to a wave of popular agita- 
tion such as no Government could afford 
to despise. The London and China Ex- 
press, with pretty naiveté, declares that 
Japanese public opinion is nothing to We- 
stern statesmen. Nothing indeed! What 
then is something? 
water we are constantly assured that public 
opinion in Japan is not really moved by 


problem may very well be left for solution 
at the Greek Kalends. 
are told that Japanese public opinion does 


chatter and stupendous ignorance. 
most prominent and important point of 
difference between the situation in Japan 
to-day, and the situation 5 years ago is that, 
whereas her statesmen were then able to 
direct intelligent public opinion and to 
ignore that which was not intelligent, they 
are now obliged to pay to both classes the 


of its Government. This is where the 
striking contrast to the Japan of 1885, and 
anyone who fails to appreciate the change 
must be indeed a blind reader of contem- 
porary annals, 

But even though this salient fact had not 
penetrated the crass atmosphere of the 
London and China Express’ perception, 
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Indeed it goes | 
so far as to call her change of front an | 


We | 
need not travel beyond the records of | 
Great Britian herself, nor need we go. 


than . 


At this side of the. 


the topic of Treaty Revision, and that the. 


At that side we: 


not matter two straws, and that Western. 
statesmen have nothing to do with it 1] 
There is no word to describe the mental | 
condition of journals like the London and - 
China Express in regard to this matter. 
Their writings are a mixture of frivolous | 


’ : 
The | 


| same deference that the views of a nation | 
|in civilized Europe receive at the hands 


Japan of 1890 presents such a strong and | 


\| it might still have avoided the silliness of 
asserting that national opinion is a quantity 
-of no-account in international compacts. 


A lively stretch of imagination is needed to 
conceive the reception the House of Com- 
mons would give toa Foreign Secretary 
who should rise in his place and declare 


British statesmen are not required to take 
any account of Japanese public opinion. 
Truly this Anti-Revison campaign abounds 
in marvels. Long ago we imagined that 
the limit of startling surprises had been 
reached. But when a performer like the 


London and China Express steps into the 


arena, the farce recommences in a new and 
unanticipated direction. There is little 
occasion, we imagine, to pay attention to 
our esteemed contemporary’s statements of 
fact, seeing that its deductions and argu- | 
ments so far exceed the bounds of ordinary | 
intelligence. Yet Yokohama must have 
learned with a gasp of relief how nar.) 
rowly it last year escaped an irreparable 
calamity. Actually while it was hugging. 


itself in the belief that whatever Germany, | 


Russia, or the United States might do, 
Great Britian at all events would stand 
firm—actually while it was hugging itself 
in this belief, and remaining confidently 
silent, Great Britian, according to the ZLon- 
don and China Express, was “on the point 
of signing” the obnoxious Treaty. It was a 
narrow escape, and instead of abusing Japan 
for suspending the negotiations, we should | 


be exceedingly grateful that she thus. 


afforded us an opportunity to break a| 
silence which might have sealed our fate 


forever. People who saw clearly behind | 
the scenes last year, believe that Eng- 
land’s hesitation was the real crux of the 


| situation, and that had she acceded at 


a tolerably early stage, public opinion 


|in Japan would never have attained em- 
| barrassing dimensions, 


nor would the 
Tokyo Cabinet have thought of revising its 
proposals. But this is evidently a miscon- 
ception. The London and China Express 


has spoken, and History must be re-written. 
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SATURDAY, 6TH DECEMBER, | 1990. 


The Citizens’ Meeting and the | 
Permanent Committee. 


Notwirsstanpine the importance and un- 
animity of the meeting of the residents of 
Yokohama, held in the Public Hall in Septem- 
‘| ber last, its proceedings have scarcely secured 
that amount of attention from the foreign 
| press abroad which was justly due to it. 
When contemplated from our own standpoint, 
naturally, to foreigners here, whose liberties 


and interests are at stake, everything involved 


in treaty revision ie of transcendent impor- | 


tance. Our politics may be said to centre 
in this one question, for what the Japanese 
may do in reference to affairs exclusively 
their own, is to us of little interest, beyond 
evoking a feeling of somewhat languid curio- | 
sity as to the proceedings of an interesting 


people, who have done so much within the 
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: In affairs of this importance, the wisdom of 
making haste slowly is to be commended, 
and the British Government, which appears to 
be to a large extent master of the situation, as 
indeed it should be, when due regard is given 
to British interests, we have strong reasons 
for believing, is pausing to consider what con- 
cessions prudence would justify it in conceding 
to Japanese demands. Had no meeting been 
held, there is no knowing to what injudicious 
lengths it might, by imperfect information, or 
by positive misrepresentations, have been 
betrayed into. 

On this branch of the subject the London and 
Ohina Zzprese warns the community of the evils 
likely to arise from the false glosses of the Oor- 
respondent of the Times and others concerned in 
misrepresenting the trath with respect to the 
situation here, and points out that now there is 
a Citizens’ Committee, it will be their fault if 
misrepresentations be permitted to go uncheck- 
ed; they are recommended to keep a care- 
ful eye on the statements made in the English 
press, and to have some methods by which 
corrections can be applied. This most deci- 
dedly is good advice, and the Citizens’ Com- 
mittee should pay that attention to it which it 


unquestionably deserves. 
We notice thatthe London and China Express | 


in the same article, calle attention to a cir- 
cumetance which has been more than once 
mentioned by ourselves. It says that “ whilet 


last quarter of a century, to bring themselves | foreign diplomatists maintain a careful re- 


‘| within the pale of an advanced civilization, 


and thereby to put themselves in a position to 
claim from foreign Powers a recognition to 
which they would not have been entitled, had 


they not shown an eagerness to grasp and 


adapt to their own circumstances, the advan- 
‘| tages, material and moral, to be acquired from 


other nations. In these respects, Japan of all 


Oriental countries has secured the first, and 
decidedly the most prominent place. China, 
with its intense conservatism, lage behind, 


whilst the multifarious peoples of India, after | 


upwards of a century of the informing benefits 
of British rule, betray but little of that eager 
spirit of progressive improvement which so 
creditably characterises the Japanese. 

But whilst bearing thie willing tribute in 
commendation of their efforts, a due regard 


to ourselves and our interests, forbids us from | 
| great object secured by the meeting is that 
| Officials and journalists will no longer accept, as 
| gospel, communications from Japan written 
jim support of one side of the question.” 
| But says the journal from which we quote, 
|‘ the standing committee should by com- 
j} munications to the press at home, and to the 


surrendering those safeguards which have 
hitherto protected us until such advances shall 


be reached as to reduce the risk of our doing 
so to a minimum. In the epliiol of of those 
lately assembled at the Public Hall, that time 
has not yet arrived, and such being the case, it | 
is certainly advantageous to the Japanese as 
well as to ourselves, that no falee or precipitate 


step should be taken which either party might | 


have cause hereafter to regret. The meeting 
then, though late in the day, performed a useful 


service in putting, as it were, a break on a too 


fast revolving wheel. aa 


ticence on the successive proposals of the Japa- 

nese, in the course of the negotiations, the. 
Japanese themselves lose no time in revealing 
all that goes on to a Western Journalist, of 
whose warm advocacy they are always assur- 
ed. Yet a few years ago, they professed violent 
indignation when a foreign Minister showed 
certain treaty proposals to a Yokohama journa- 
list.” There is very much truth in this, and in 
more which follows in the same article. Of, 
course the Japan Mail has refrained from 
re-publishing it, though it always makes it’ 
its business to reprint the letters of the Zimes 

correspondent, in which the hand of the Editor 
of the Mail himeelf is now and then betrayed, 

and does not neglect to perform a similar 


| eervice for the effusions of Sir Epwmr ARworp | 
| written for the Daily Telegraph. 


Atis satisfactory to be assured that “one 


Foreign Offices of Europe, persistently explain 
their position and demands. They should 
correct misrepresentations, and they are 
advised, that if the propaganda on the other 
side, is as active and energetic as it has been 
in the past, they should be equally energetic. 


| They should no longer be mere counters in 


| the diplomatic game.” 


' These recommendations convey words of | This decisive proceeding on the part of s0 


‘wiedom, and we strongly urge the Citizens’ 
‘Committee not merely to ponder them, but to. 
act pon them. It is not enough for its mem- 
bers to meet together at rareintervals. There 
should be an office, and say, a weekly meeting | 
for the members of the Committee to take 


counsel together, and to compare notes, and to | 


a emall executive should be entrusted the duty ” 
of preparing a comprehensive pamphlet set- | 
ting forth the views of the community on the 
subject, and there should be established com- 
munication with governments and the press 
abroad. 

Asyet, we regret tosay, not an effort nae been 
made beyond transmitting copies of two of the 
resolutions arrived at, to let the world at 
large know what are the objections which 


residents entertain to the proposals of the} 
Japanese Government. Beyond the reports of | 


the speeches which appeared at the time in the 


local journals,— speeches which by no means | 


covered the whole of the objections which 
could be urged, every one beyond those here 


has been left in the dark, and this, in all pro- | 


bability, is the principal cause of the little 
eomment or attention which the movement 


has met with in the newspapers pebieny 


| abroad. 

In addition to the labors which the miigte- 
cies of the time demand, there are other duties 
which the Committee might render to the 
community. Foreigners are debarred in Yoko- 
} hama, by that covetousness of power possessed 


important a body as the New York Chamber of 
Commerce, is creditable to ite intelligence, and 
| proves plainly that the eophistidal arguments and 
| perversions of fact emanating from the inepired 
and paid writers of the Government here have, 

at least so far as opinion in New York is con- 
cerned, failed. We shall know very soon 
what the Chambers on the Continent and in 
| England have said on the subject, but the 
result of the appeal to their good sense is not 
to be doubted. 


by the Japanese, from hoping for any scheme 
| of Municipal Government, in which they might 
usefully participate, nevertheless there are 
occasions when an organised body, such as 
this is, representing every nationality in the 
place, might reader useful service in pressing 


of the Government of the Xen, and in suggest- 
ing improvements. The press does its share 
in arousing public attention to what should be 
amended or resisted, but the Citizens’ Com- 
mittee would naturally have more weight to 
| secure such desiderata as the public requires. 


Commerce the resolutions passed at the public 
meeting held here in September last, is begin- 
ning to bear useful results, and no doubt, 


presently, we shall be put in possession of the | 
decisions most of them will have arrived at on | 


the subject. 

In New York, the Chamber of Commerce 
has pronounced its opinion that the relin- 
quishment of exterritoriality would imperil the 
interests of American citizens, and that such 
action. at the present time would be inex- 


Tae action of the Citizens’ Oommittee in | 
bringing under the notice of Ohambers of | 


reforms on the native authorities having charge 


pedient and unwise. The Chamber also, with 
entire unanimity, protested against such action 
being taken, and it was resolved that a copy 
of the resolutions and the preamble on which 
they were founded, should be forwarded to the 
Secretary of State for his immediate considera- 


tion. 
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WEDNESDAY, 1?rH DECEMBER, 1890. 


_ QOounr Ovama’s Srezce. to, 
Gentizmen.—-In .connection with the enquiry | 
submitted 66 the Minister President of State by. 
Mr. Anat Sxoco and thirty-two others, salatlee | 
to the military and naval policy, I shall take 
myself to reply on matters connected with. 
eae , leaving the naval affairs to be dealt: 
"Viscount Kasavaa. I mast pay 


= i that the object of the military | 
of thie empire is for the upholding’ 
yay AUGah atic, amd cinaisha of colt pradanl 
tion. 


However, a fixed policy cannot be pursued 
all the time in order to carry this out. It is in-| 
cumbent, under certain conditions and clrowen:| 
stances, to change either to an offensive or defen- 
sive policy. Again, the army and navy are similer 
to the wheels of a carriage or the wings ofa bird 
jand they cannot be separted, nor is there any 
| difference in their relative importance. Taking | 
|into consideration the present condition of the. 
jooantry, I believe ite military system to be 
| perfect, but such works as the coast defence, 
pe cg nrgea) + grcapee the survey of land have | 
yet reached the desired point of perfection. 
i hepato 4 be enabled, with your permission, to 
y effect euch improvements aa - con- 
dition of the finances will allow. 


4 


Viscount Kapayama’s Sraece. | 

Genrtemex.—Mr. Aral and thirty-two mem 
bere of Honse have addressed several 
enquiries, one of which was relative tothe military 
‘ahd naval policy. As the Minister of War has| 
just now declared, the navy also takes upon iteelf 


- 
alata 


Te 


| to prevent ite diminution. Although the building 


from abroad, besides it must not be forgotten 
that vessels grow rotten and may*be damaged 
or lost, to fill which gaps new ones must be 
annually ordered. You are no doubt aware that 

supplementary budget for the conatruotion of 
ships has been submitted to the House, but as un- 
seaworthy ships are condemned, and others sup- 
plied to take their place, it is not to be taken 
as a preliminary step to make the tonnage reach 
120,000 tons. They may be considered as 
auxiliaries to the present ships. The sum of yen 
5,210,000, which is to be passed in the budget for 
the next fiscal year is not appropriated for an 
increase of the substantial power of the navy, but 


of men-of-war is of paramount importance to the 
perfection of the navy, admiralty stations, which 
‘are their head quarters, must also be erected. In 
the budget for next year, the expense for the 
maintenance of the Kare and Saseho Admiralty 
Stations ie a largeitem. When the tonnage reaches 
120,000 tons, work on the Maidzura and Muro- 
ran Admiralty Stations should be commenced. 

In that case watch towers mast be built in places 
where lighthouses can be erected, for the pro- 
tection of mariners, besides signalling purposes. 
In time of war they will be of great use in 
watching the movements of an enemy’s squadron 
so as to enable us to oppose them efficiently. 
They are important, and their erection is in- 
expensive. Another matter to which I shonld 
like to call your attention is gun-cotton for 
torpedoes. This cannot be manufactured in 
Japan, so the supply must come from abroad. As 


-|| this is expensive, a manufactory must be erected 


together with the ships. Our navy being so feeble, 
we are in the possession of no transporte, therefore 
when the Kyodo Unyu Kaisha was first establish- 
ed a contract was entered into for the supply of 
vessels in time of war, and you must be aware 
that a subsidy is now given to the Nippon Yusen 
Kaisha for the same purpose. You may think 


a defensive course, but the policy of the na 

will be to follow thie so far as is consistent ae 4 
other circumstances. Without doubt, the first 
object of self protection, is that the state | 
should be defended. Your question as to which 
should be first developed, the army or navy, ac 
not one to be settled. The development of each is 
| subject to certain circumstances, which have been 
|mentioned by Oount Orama. To the questior 
| whether the army and navy should be developed 
| side by side, I submit that the navy shonld be 
| perfected first. The Government also takes this 
view, and, as you are no doubt well aware, the 
| responsibility resting upon the navy at ordinary 
jtimes is very great, hence nothing need 
said of ite utility in time of war. Such matters: 


that the navy wonld then be satisfied, bat m 

desire is, although there is no hope of ite being 
\carried out ab present, that 75 men-of-war repre- | 
senting # tonnage of 200,000 tons should be 
built. Should the naval defenses of Japan be 
perfected thus far, any policy, whether offensive 
or defensive, could be taken at will. However, 
even if full arrangements can be made to-day, 
the resources of the country will not permit 
its being carried ont, so I shall defer dealing 
with this subject antil another day. Now the 
tonnage of 120,000 tons referred to above I 
should like to have perfected in about 7 years. 
| 1 desired to submit my views to the House for 
consideration for the next fiscal year, bat as great 


as the 5 of trade, superintendence of the | 
coast the relief of vessels in distress, 
ote., all pers! upon the strength of the navy. 
Yet if our navy is compared with the army, its 
tardiness in improvement will be marked, 
| therefore it is my intention to develop the navy as’ 
far as the finances of the country will permit. 
This is all I have to say in anewer to the ques- 
igedior geo ag with the army and navy, bat} 
[ should like to make a few remarks on ita 
dev t. When the condition of this coun- 
try and that of foreign powers is taken into con- 
sideration, it will be seen that the ability of the 
And if it were asked what would 


'} nataral that those who are in a positivn to do so, 


ads in use and ordered. 


distress seems to be felt over the import of rive, 
fluctuations in exchange and natural calamities, 
‘IT have not done so, being satisfied with the 
sum of yen 6,210,000 which was placed at my 
disposal, and for which I desired the approval of 
the Honse, although this sum is far below what 
Trequire. Althongb it is my intention to raise 
|the tonnage to 120,000 tons in six or seven years, 
I shall not ask for any allowance daring the next 
‘fiscal year. I trast you will carefully consider 
‘this point and give me your support. On the 
\completion of this, the authorities, though not 
fully prepared, would be able to act freely. 
Although the incompleteness of the navy is a 
matter that is mach discussed, it is nevertheless 


should sacrifice themselves for the welfare of 
their country. Still I feel some doubts an to 
‘ite success. In conection with the military de- 
fenses, I do not think that misfortunes can 
he bronght upon 40,900,000 of the people 
_should the navy be defeated. What way could 


|the authorities escape blame if there shoald| 
happen such a thing a the bursting of aj 
shell from a 100-ton gun, from a distance 


_Jof about 10,000 metres, apon the roof of 
‘the Diet. You will ~please consider the)” 


matter in the same light as the authorities, 
and I trust you will exert ves for the de- 


A cedepianen of naman th the yen 5,210,000 | 


| fally availed of thie opportanity to speak in order 


for the fiscal year 1891 two cruisers, one gunboat 
and two torpedo boats are to be built, and upon 
these your advice ie requested. If the required | 
tonnage can be reached in six or seven years, the 
defence of the country can be effected. I have 


to point out to you that you must carefully con- 
sider the matter in order to place the Empire on 
a firm and secure basis. Probably I have said 


|too much, bat what I have said is for your 


consideration. 
Ma Yosutxawa’s Sreecs. 


Gewrtemen.—Mr. Anat Sxoco and thirty-two 
other members wrote to the Government on the 
9th inet. asking whether the higher or common | 
educational system would be followed. I shall | 
endeavor to explain, in reply thereto, the 
policy of the Government. Edacation is very 
important for a conntry and cannot be neglected 
even for a moment—a fact which needs no 


leomment. Oommon edacation is for av ber 


boys in order that they may become the’ 
basie of the state, promote ite welfare and 
increase the happiness of the people; by 


jecaring for the physical development of 


their bodies, and the moral basis, common know- 
ledge and ability necessary to them in after 


‘life will be obtained. Therefore ever since 


the Restoration the Government have been 
basily following the’ policy of making all 


|| boys who are of age to attend school to do so, 
jand are determined not to neglect -its farther 


stimulation. The common education given to 


| young men ie to enable them to engage in 


practical bueitiess or enter upon a higher 
course of study. Now, gentlemen, the Oonstitu- 
tional system is established and the system of 
local self-government has been carried out, in 
‘consequence of which public business is be- 
coming daily more complicated. When new 


-| indastries and productions are started, along with 


‘the progress of society, what class of men will 
it be who will be able to promote the interest of 
jthe country and happiness of the people by 
making use of these organs and working them 
smoothly and cleverly. I believe it will be men 
who have advanced to a middle school eda- 


~~ | cation, The government will therefore, as it has 


done hitherto, middle-school education. 
Common education is a necessity, you will all 
admit. Higher studies the progress of 
science and arte, and stimulates the development 
of technical professions, hence it is of importance 


{to the state. Diplomatic relations are at present 


greatly extended,and other matters and things are 
being daily renovated. I think that the knowledge 


| of the people must be improved and able 


be nursed as mach as possible so as to raise the | 


| dignity of the state and study measures for ite | 
| prosperity. ‘These can only be effected through 


higher education, therefore the Government think | 
that se aegats and the common education should be} 


together and improved upon. In} 


developed | 
{short the higher and common education have| - 


important bearing upon the country and there is| 
no difference between the two. The Government 


_| believe that they should not be inclined to one in 


preference to the other. Thishas been their policy | _ 
a and as we believe there is 
difference between the common and 


higher edvetin, both mee — and | 
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IMPERIAL JAPANESE: DIET, PROCEEDINGS. 
' Hovuss oF Peers,—Decema-r igtn. 
| The House assembled at 10.30 a.m. The 
President announced the names of the Com- | 
mittee to revise the Rules of the’ House; also 


various changes in the personnel of the other | 


Committees now sitting. The House then pro- 
ceeded to consider a Representation introduced 
by Viscount Taniin reference to Customs Dues. 
Viscount Tani explained that doubts might be 
| entertained as to the propriety of the Represen- 
tation he proposed, in view of the fact that the 
Government is now engaged in the task of 
Treaty Revision. But the public, in common 
with himself, knew very little about the Govern- 
ment’s programme of Revision, nor had much 
been learned from the speech delivered by the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs in the Lower House 
on the 17th instant. Treaty Revision, he 
said, was a subject that caused him the greatest 
}concern. The guiding principle of the inter- 
course of nations now-a-days was self-interest. 
Each sought its own commercial aggrandise- 
ment. If, in this struggle, a country fell behind 
its rivals owing to want of capacity or capital, 
it had no complaint to prefer against them. 
But if it was compelled by force majeure to | 


|carry on its foreign trade under the terms | 
| of a disadvantageous covenant, and if its in- 
| dustries and agriculture suffered in conse- 
| quence, the case appealed to the patriotic 
| instincts of all its nationals. Such were Japan's 
| circumstances. As the Foreign Minister had 
explained in his speech, the original tariff of | 


| 1858 allowed Japan to levy duties of from 20 to ' 


| 30 per cent., but the tariff of 1866 had reduced 
the rate to a maximum of 5 per cent. Japan 
was then ignorant of the outer world, and of the 
ways of international trade. She suffered for 


for driving a hard bargain with her. Since 


and to instruct herself in their condition. She 
had, moreover, introduced all sorts of reforms 
of Occidental type, and had given the strongest 
proofs of her desire to act fairly and be acted 
fairly by in return, Yet to this day Treaty Re- | 
vision remained unaccomplished, though the 
time when the country became entitled to de- 
mand it was now nearly twenty years old. To 
this day the same covenant that was con- 
tracted with the empire in the era of its 
infancy, was enforced without change. Justice 


affairs. 


peal to public opinion. Such an appeal he 
considered it the duty of every lover of his 
country to make; an appeal to the Japanese 
people to help themselves, and an appeal to the 


| see that to keep Japan to the terms of covenants 
contracted in the infancy of her foreign inter- 
| course and totally unsuited to her present con- 
dition, was indefensible. The statistics of the 


| country’s foreign trade showed that from the | 
| beginning of the Meiji era until June of this — 
rts had exceeded exports by nearly | 
148 million yen; in other words, from five to 


year, im 


six million yen of Japanese money went into. 
the pockets of foreigners every year. Such aj 


==" state of affairs was incompatible with sound 


~} would not seek to prolong the present Treaty. 


| ing now. Various attempts to start manufac- 


} not achieved success, and the people were ob- 


| and until steps could be taken to build a dam 


capacities. 
| difficulties, out of which a temporary exit 
would be sought by foreign loans, a first step 


jof their country was monthly ebbing away, 


equipment of the empire, but if the national 


the Japanese were fully competent to do this, 
they were prevented by the fact that their tariff 
was not under their own control, but had to be 
limited by the terms of an old covenant. 
word, Japan was a species of hollow place into 


| Saburo rose to oppose the --hiotion. 
| emphatically in favour of recovering the country’s 


- 
} 


finance, and he was sure that if foreign Powers 
could be brought to cotisider the facts, they 


Moreover the exchange of raw products for 
manufactured articles was a proceeding that 
recalled the days of medieval ignorance 
and uncivilization, Yet it was Japan’s proceed- 


tories had been made in Japan, but they had 


liged to fall back on the sale of raw products. 
It was in truth a lamentably dark outlook. Silk, 
for example, produced in such large quantities 
and of such excellent quality in this country, 
ought also to be worked up here, but though 


In a 


which the stream of imports poured its waters, 


against the ingress of the flood, it would | 
be impossible to utilize the nation’s industrial | 
The certain end must be financial 


towards the downfall of the Empire. Peo- 
ple busied themselves about local government, 
the compilation of codes of law, or admini- 
strative reforms, and called this progress, but 
they remained in ignorance that the strength 


and that unless something were done to stay 
its decay, their fine measures would one day 
become an empty farce. The Ministers of 
War and of the Navy had talked a good deal 


the other day about increasing the military 


finances were in a state of disorder, what good 
purpose could military armaments serve? It 
was not the act of wise statesmen to look to the 
branches only of the tree, leaving the root un- 
tended, and he called upon his fellow-members 


| to join with him in presenting a strong Repre- 
her ignorance. Foreigners were not to blame | 


sentation to the Government. Mr. Kato Hiro- 


| yuki, President of the Imperial University, op- 
then, however, Japan had left nothing undone | 


to cultivate the friendship of Western nations | 


posed the motion. He explained that he fully 
agreed with the spirit of the Representation, 
and with the arguments advanced by Viscount 
Tani. What he objected to was the fact 
of presenting such a Representation at the 
moment when the Government was known 
to be engaged in the task of Treaty Re- 
vision, and to be seeking by every possible 
means to recover the country’s Tariff and Judi- 
cial autonomy. To make the Representation 
now would be like reminding a sick man of his 


| condition, while his doctors were actually seek- 


jing to prescribe for him. Mr. Tomita Tetsu- 
and Reason were outraged by such a state of | 


Fortunately the birth of representative | 
institutions in Japan opened the road to an ap- | 


nosuke supported the motion, urging that every 
country in the world had developed its indus- 
tries by protective measures, England herself 
not excepted. Mr. Yamaguchi Shoho made a 
long speech in support of the proposal, but con- 


| fined himself chiefly to adducing examples and 
} statistics. 
moral sense of Western statesmen, who must | 


The House then took a recess, and 
re-assembled at 1.15 p.m., when Mr. Ozaki 
He was 


Tariff autonomy, but he thought that the re- 
covery of her Judicial autonomy was more im- 
portant, and he therefore objected to precedence 
being given tothe former. He did not think 
that Japan could hope to vie with the Great States 
of the West in commerce and industry, but at 
any rate the imposition of heavy import dues 
was not the way to assist that consummation. 


A heavy import tariff might bring money into 


the national exchequer, but it would not enrich 
the country, for though foreign importers would 
have to pay the tax in the first place, it must 
ultimately come out ofthe pockets of Japanese 
consumers. He thought it much more important | 
to assert the national dignity by abolishing 
extrateritorial jurisdiction. Mr. Miura Yasu 
combatted the argument that the Representation 
should not be made inasmuch as the Govern- 
ment was already engaged in trying to effect 
the recovery of the empire's Tariff autonomy. 
From what the public had been able to gather, 
it appeared that attempts to revise the Treaties | 
had failed repeatedly, and that the Authorities 
were perplexed how to proceed. He thought that 
the support and advice of the people, offered 
through their representatives, could not fail to 
strengthen the Government's hands. Viscount 
Matsudaira Nobumasa approved the views of the 
last speaker. Mr. Okauchi Shigetoshi opposed | 
the motion on the grounds that the Government 
was already engaged in negotiations for Treaty 
Revision, and although the nature of the negotia- 
tions was kept secret, in accordance with the 
practice in all countries, there could be no doubt 
that the recovery of Tariff and Judicial auto- 
nomy was the chief aim in view. He objected 
strongly to any pré-eminence being given to 
Tariff autonomy. Mr. Watanabe Kyoshi was 
of the same opinion, He judged that the ques- 
tion of Judicial autonomy was the real crux of 
the Treaty Revision problem, and he said that to 
put Tariff autonomy in the forefront could only 
complicate the situation. Professor Toyama 
asked the mover ofthe Representation what clues 
he followed in order to arrive at his estimate 
\of public opinion. The speaker did not know 
hat any means of gauging public opinion 
except the newspapers had existed up to the 
present, and the newspapers were not always 
consistent. Last year they had denounced Re- 
vision on the ground that sufficient preparation 
had not been made in the interior ; this year they 
advocated Revision on equal terms. But could 
it be safely inferred that sufficient preparations 
were now completed. So far as he could judge 
the abolition of extraterritorial jurisdiction was 
regarded by public opinion as the really im- 
portant feature of the question. Viscount Tani 
acknowledged the justice of Professor Toyama’s 
question, and said that what he also aimed at 
was the recovery of both Judicial and . Tariff 
autonomy. He appreciated that the Judicial 
question was of great importance, but he thought 
that the Tariff question was the more essential. 
Viscount Torio said that he supported the pro- 
posal, but he considered that the House ought 
not to debate it at length, and he accordingly 
moved the closure. The President called for a 
division, and a majority voted for the proposal. 
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ig tag Copan a | dustry that implies greed. But if we look at) 
: . : ‘the condition of wealthy Chinese, we find a 

3 Vhe Japan Dearly Mart. i very opposite state of affairs. There being no 

| such thing ag a middle class, the members of the 

‘Seer - ; = || higher class are generally of eae ay 
: | . : | vagant in their manner of living. ey have 
arose rarest ee ee oak means to satisfy their hisives, and they 
| are not at all given to grudge expenditure, Re- 
strained by the administrative policy and social 
customs observed in their country for so many 
centuries, they donot suddenly adopttheexternals 
of Western civilization. Butthisis only outwardly 
$0 : privately they are disposed to abandon their 
old ways of life. Thus, in respect of ornaments 
for head, neck, bands, and so forth, imported 
goods are more and more coming into use, the 
most conspicuous of such adornments being 
made into forms dictated by national fashion 
so as to escape attention. In fact, the adoption 
of Western civilization in Japan began with the 
Government, and therefore its roots do not 
strike so deep. But the reform in*China is 
| destined to commence in society, and therefore 
so soon as it has really commenced, it will go | 
on without interruption, Japanese merchants 

|; projecting, or engaged in, trade with China, | 
should closely watch the changesimpending for 
China and the Chinese. | 


* 
= 


* 


. 


Poi CHINA, 


Tux Xokumin Shimbun records some state- 
ments with referénce to China, obtained by 
interviewing a Japanese who lived for a time 
| in that country, and Who is said to be competent 
to express an opinion on the subject :—*'* As to 
Chinese customs I brought with me several | 
illustrations designed to indicate their leading 
| featares, but having given most of these pictures 
/to my friends, I have only a few to show 
‘you,’ said he, handing me three pictures. 
The first showed a room used by the higher 
classes for smoking opium, with a man and 
woman lying in it smoking; the second was a 
representation of a nobleman going in a litter, 
and the third a drawing of a one-wheeled cart 
like a jinrikisha, and two men riding on it, 
pushed by a coolie. Looking at these, anyone 
could easily imagine how slowly things move in 
China, and how leisurely are the habits of the 
people. Then he referred to opium smok- | | 
ing. The poison of opium, he said, has already . 


entered so deeply into every part of the vast 
empire of China that no laW or punishment of 
whatever nature seems to be able to eradicate it. 
| Many statesmen are apparently endeavouring to 
get the virus out of the country, but they them- 
selves are smokers. Only the famous Chang 
Chi-tung, who isa man of strict principles, never 
smokes, and is most earnestly engaged in trying 
_to check the further extension of the evil habit. 
But his efforts are almost fruitless. If the 
Government put a prohibitory tax on imported 
opium, the people could cultivate the plant 


Of the foreigners engaged in trade with China, 
the English assuredly exercise the greatest in-— 
‘fluence. Indeed it seems quite natural that the | 
English should wield most influence in the 

China trade, for it was England that first opened 
that trade ; but if we look a little closer, we find 
that the real cause lies in the earnestness and 
energy with which the English Government and 
people promote and encourage commerce with 
| China. The English Government delegates to 
| the Hongkong Government all affairs connected | 
with the trade with China, and the Hongkong | 


Government causes the various Consuls to work 
along with English merchants for the further- 
ance of their common object. They take all 
means to win the good will of the Chinese 
officials and merchants, and go into various 
undertakings, as the establishment of banks, of 
shipbuilding yards, railway construction, and 
various other industries in conjunction with the 
| Chinese, either on an agreement for sharing pro- 
| fits, or on the principle of contributing towards 
capital or labour; and they thus endeavour to 
obtain commercial influence by convincing the 
Chinese that the English people are trust- 
worthy and impartial partners in business. In 
starting any new undertaking the manner in 
which the English Consuls cultivate the Chinese 
officials and the English merchants win over 
the Chinese merchants fills the bystanders with 
admiration for their cleverness and industry. 
They employ all the tact acquired in dealing 
with other civilized nations in transacting busi- 
ness with the less civilized and less experienced 

| Celestials, and leave no means untried to attain 
their objects, whether of pleading, intimidating, 
persuading, recommending, bribing, or cheating, 
They inevitably succeed. in what they attempt, 
and thus gain ground inch by inch. Germany 
is a new comer in the commercial field as 
compared with England, but the Germans often 
surprise the English by their employment of | 
but that is only true | | effective and adequate means in dealing with the 
as applied to aportion of them. In such an i Chinese. The English resort to the expedient 
old nation as China, where officialdom is so | | of entering into partnership with the Chinese, 
highly esteemed and the people are soindif- | but the Germans effect their purpose by gaining 
_ferently treated, the disparity between the poor | over the Chinese through interest. The Ger- 
and the rich cannot but be great. The poorer 

Classes have no choice but to go wherever work | 
_may be found, there to toil with a degree of 
_ Penuriousness that suggests avarice, and of in- 


_ themselves to such an extent as to satisfy their 
own requirements, and thus defeat the purpose 
of the Government measure. It is not on ac- 
count of any peculiar taste that “opium is so 
much liked by smokers, nor is it on account of 
its affording such a pleasurable sensation dur- 
jug intoxication as many Japanese imagine. 
The true reason of its use is its stimulant power 
acting as an excilant. Politicians before going 
to a discussion, professors before delivering a 
lecture, merchants before opening negotiations, 
resort to the stimulating drug, and having 
once appreciated its effects, cannot give it 
up and become more and more its slaves. For 
these reasons, it is as much valued in private 
as it is denounced in public. High and low, 
the people all use it. It is an important | 
means of social intercourse among the better 
Classes, and an opium smoking room is con- 
sidered indispensable in the houses of mini- 
‘Sters, latded gentlemen, scholars, merchants, 
and so forth, who have any claim to be hospi- | 
table or to treat honoured guests properly, 
Under such circumstances it is natural that the 
use of opium cannot be checked in China.” 
; * « oa 
Passing on to speak of Chinese charac- |. 
teristics, the traveller said:—“‘The Chinese | 
are often regarded as conservative, obstinate, 
~Avaricious, and greedy, 


man Government deals directly. with the Chi- 
nese Government and, gaining over the influ- 


encial members of the latter, recommends 
and supplies competent Germans when any 
changes in military or naval systems, &c., 
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are made by the Chinese Government, or | 
through the hands of interested officials cause 
German timber or other articles to be bought 
by the Chinese mercliants, 
England tries to bind the hands and feet of 
China, Germany attempts to make use of her 
head, and they are doing their best to overcome 
each other in the combat. | 


= 
* ~ | 


But another party aims at competing with these | 
twopeoples for the coveted object. That is Japan. 
Before going into this subject, we should make 
some observations as to the foreign trade of 
Japan. Hitherto the Japanese have depended 
on tea and silk to maintain an equilibrium in their 
annual exports and imports. The Japanese 
tea trade has been gradually declining and has 
become so dull lately that a Government sub- 
sidy has been obtained for establishing the 
Japan Tea Manufacturing Company (Nippon 
Seicha Kwaisha), but even this does not seem 
to effect much, so that the tea trade of Japan 
will in all likelihood give place to the Indian 
tea trade. Almost a similar fate seems about 
to befall the silk trade. Japanese silk has also 
its competitors, but owing to the failure of the 
industry in Italy or to a similar result in Ame- 


rica, the trade here for some time prospered. 
This however, Was but temporary, and depres- 
sion having set in the trade gradually came to | 
present the miserable aspect of the present year. 
In fact, the tea and silk trades of Japan are | 
subject to annual fluctuations, and show a gene- | 
ral and gradual decrease in annual export. | 
Consequently they cannot be taken as pefmanent | 
and representative products of this e6untry. On | 
the @ther hand, if we look at the state of our 
rade in marine products we see that this branch | 
of trade shows a steady and remarkable increase 
in the export to China, and are convinced that 
it will eventually take the place of tea and silk | 
as staple products of this country. Our marine 
products have no rival, Their supply is in- 
exhaustible, and the demand from China is also 
limitless, but it is vain to hope for their 
production in the barren seas of China. 
The Chinese cannot do without our marine 
products, but so far the supply only extends to 
a small portion of the vast Celestial empire. 
We do not go beyond the mark in saying that 
our trade in marine products with China means 
an inexhaustible supply and a boundless de- 
mand. We must add to this the export of 
goods produced by handicraft, such as matches, 
soap, &c. Our countrymen’s skill in handicraft 
is so far above that of the Chinese that there can 
be no fear of competition in that respect. The 
Germans are endeavouring to introduce their 
home-made matches into the Chinese market, 
but here we have a great advantage over them 
in respect of our natural position. We can } 
always make a better article at less cost, 
and it may be asserted that if we persist in en- 
deavouring to develop our trade in these goods 
with China, we will succeed in monopolizing | 
the Chinese market. There are numerous 
sources of wealth yet undeveloped in the inte- | 
rior of China. The Chinese have not yet gained 
any profit from their mines, and shrewd Eng- 
lishmen have already begun to work them. 
In China the soil is comparatively poor, | 
but it is good enough for the cultivation of 
the cotton plant. The Chinese have hitherto 
pursued this industry to a certain extent, but 
their efforts are confined to only a small por- 


a 


quantity. 


In short, while | 


tion of the waste tracts, and produce a limited 


This industry properly managed 
would be an important undertaking. Again, 
the transport business on the famous river 
Yangize is so great that eighteen large ships, 
owned by three companies, running constantly 


on its waters, are scarcely enough to carry the 


goods that are heaped up in the warehouses. 
If such a powerful company as the Mitsu Bishi 
‘Kwaisha were to secure the necessary vessels 


and piers, &c., and enter the field of competition, 


‘the results could not fail to prove profitable. 
In short, China is a country with which we 
must be closely related in trade and industries, 
‘and we ask those who are interested in these 
| matters to direct their attention to the quarter 
we have indicated. = 
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THE IMPERIAL COMMISSIONERS IN 
OOREA. 


x 


The show is over. They have come. They 
have gone. The object of their mission has been 
accomplished. 

Landing from the Pei-yang Squadron at 
Chemulpo, on November 6th, their Excellencies 
the Imperial Envoys, Mesers. Chang Li and So 
O‘hang were there met by Sim Y-t‘aik, a Presi- 
dent of the Home Office'aud Prefect of Sevul, the 
highest official in the Kingdom of Oorea after 
the King. The Governor of the province of 
Kieng-hi accompanied him. An eunuch bore to 
them the card of Hie Majesty, another fanction- 
ary, that of the Crown Prince. Escorted np to 
Seoul by way of O-ri-kol, the were met at Mapan | 
on the 7th instant, by Hie Excellency Yuen Sie 
Kwai, Imperial Resident in Seoul, near the honse 
of Se-simtcheng, where they spent the night 
The morning of the 8th they made their entry 
into Seoul with Imperial honours. Arriving 
with a train of some six hundred (orean 
mandarins, guards, and servants, they halted for 
a few moments at blue tents erected near the 
Yamén of the Governor of the capital province 
outside the West Gate, called Kieng- ki kam- 
yeung, and there Hie Majesty, who had come out 
from the city through the West Gate or Ton- 
i-iaoun, aud was waiting in o large white tent, 
executed three obeisances at the three Im- 
perial Shrines preceding the Envoys, the 
two first of which contained presente of 
slight value, such as shoes of sycee, of silk, 
incense sticks and burners, the third draped in 


yellow silk and borne by éight men clad in yellow | 


containing the Imperial scroll of condolence and 
After partaking of some slight refresh- 


onward to the straine of the royal band, to enter 
the city through the Soung-ye-moun, or Gate of 
Everlasting Oourtesy. 

Passing through the rigorously policed streets 
of the city, where all shops were closed and from 
which every booth which disfigured tho main 
thoroughfares had been removed, and the cross 

masked with linen curtains, the Emperor's 
s to the agglomeration of 
and Russian buildings known as the 
the King had preceded them by a 
and entering in their chairs with 
attendants through the Kowang-ha-moun, 
the eh through the central portal, 


Hy 


H 


rough the Eastern one, were met at the 
gate, Kentheng-moun, by Li Hi, the 


gFEF 
i 


t 


monarch of Great Oorea, who was 
: side, The King and 


suzerain’s officials went to the Great Audience 
perial Letter of eulogy and con- 


i 


Tncer | eighteen inches 


Feze 


the same ceremonies and the 


The Mancha and Mongol officers, rising then 
made three obeisances before the tablet only, and _ 
wailed three times in the Manchu language : 
“Ubu! Uta! Uhal, 


Prior to entering the Tablet Hall, both Envoys 
retiring to yellow silk tents, changed their 
| costumes for black robes, as did aleo His Majesty, 
\who appeared in the unbleached hempen cloth in- 
dioative of the deepest mourning. 
| Again changing their costumes the representa- 
tives of the Son of Heaven met the King in a 
chamber in rear of the Audience Hall; where 
kneeling once, he performed three kot'os to each 
of them, acompliment acknowledged. Wine and 
bea were served in porcelain and silver cups; 
kot'oe made by the officiale were taken no 


Going back to the Audience Pavilion, the lesser 
Kingdom again recognized the suzeratinty of the 
Greater Empire by ite Sovereign kneeling and 
exeouting four f'ot‘oe as the Emperor's Buvoys 
took their leave, the dieregarded presents of the 
Monarch to His Suzerain’s officers being left upon 
the Hastern table of the Great Andience Hall, the 
incense burners occupying the Westeru table. 

They then withdrew to their specially reserved 
residence formerly known as Lipin-se, a hall for 
the receiving of honoured guests, now styled the 

(‘Nam-pel-kang, or Southern Palace, fitted up to 
them at the expense of the Corean King. 


The 9th being the anniversary of the death of 


ja member of the Imperial family no visite were 


interchangeable, and was spent by King and 


| Ministers resting from the fatigues of the pre- 
vious day: 


In spite of Declarations of Independence, tri- 
authors of ungrammatical pamphlets, to say 
nothing of treaties, the right of justice high and 


\|}low, passed into the hands of the Imperial 


Envoys, as aleo the disposal of the keys of the 


| capital, the signal for the opening and closing of 


which was—except on the ninth—daily given, 


jmorning and evening, by three guns fired con- 
| secutively from the Nam-pel-kang. 


Large numbers of the highest Corean officials 
with troops camped in the spacious courtyards of 
the Southern Palace, in constant attendance upon 
the Chinese mandarins. 

On the 10th instant, His Majesty, with 
his customary ercort, horse, foot, and artil- 
lery, entered the Eastern Gate af the Nampeli 


| kang, changed his garments for blue robes signi- 


ficant of half-mourning, in a small house in the 
second courtyard, sending in by his Supreme 
Councillor of State two very large white cards 


| with his name inscribed thereon in microscopic 


characters at the bottom. As the Imperial 
Generals saw the cards, they said: “ Ching!” 
“Please come!” The King passing into the 
third enclosure, which had been carpeted with 
straw mats, took position in a tent in its west 
side, the Emperor's representatives facing him 
in two tents on the east side. The King bowed 
to the senior Envoy, who returned the salutation. 
An inclination to the secoud Minister was aleo 
recognised Mutual inquiries concerning each 
others health were made through the medium of 
interpreters, who grovelled on the ground between 
the tents. Hie master’s deputies preceding him, 
the King followed them, they through the eastern 
portals. His Majesty through the western, to the 
grand pavilion. Upon alfendy spread tables a 
repast was served, the food coming ready prepared 
from the Palace, but in this instance, as in all 
others, the envoys declined to accept the silver 
plate upon which their viands were daily served. 
Each sat at separate tables. 


Daring the repast according to the rites, the 
King asked the envoys thrice to remain a few 
days longer, a request politely declined on the 
ground that they must promptly return and 
report to the Throne. | 


iva? 


es. The bugle flourished and the bands 


After the banquet, which lasted perhaps an 
honr and a half, the King emerged and was taken 


liccwe of le 0 teeiner cbailer thik Gh be 
had been received, changed his clothes, and again 
returned to the Palace. 


| The 11th instant the ceremony of the departure 
of the Peking officials from the Governor's 
residence outside the West Gate was substantially 
the same excepting that the Great Curfew Bell, 
“In Kim,” meaning “ men prohibited,” formerly 
rung only at nights to clear the atreete of males, 
eo women could walk abroad, was tolled as His 
Majesty left the Palace. Being the first to arrive 
at the Yamén, he awaited in the central white 
draped pavilion the arrival of the Emperor's En- 
voys who arrived about a half an boar later, ob- 
taining access to the roy al presence after an in- 
_terchange of compliments carried to and fro by 
aide-de-camps bearing arrows—indicative of 
speed. Then the procession moved riverwards to 
the western coast, so true is it thet westward 
the oourse of Empire takes ite way, being escorted 
by Y You-seung, an honorary guard of His 
Majesty, and their previous retinue. 


Seoul, Corea, 19th November, 1890. 
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Tus Government does not seem to get on 

very smoothly with the Diet. A few days ago 
we had the dispute between the Representatives 
and the Minister of Justice, a dispute which is 
‘not yet settled, and on Tuesday, after the speech 
of the Minister of Education, the debate 
upon the motion to postpone the coming into 
effect of the Commercial Oode, was resumed. 
There has been a very strong feeling that the 


strongly sustained in the House of Re- 
presentatives, as the motion to defer the 
coming into force of the new Code was carried 
by a majority of nearly three to one, the votes 
being 189 against 67. If the views of the 
new Diet are to have any weight with the 
Government, the latter will feel bound to bow 
to so pronounced a decision, and to postpone 
one of their pet schemes. 


- 


We give, this evening, a portion of the 
speech of Viscount Aoki, upon treaty revision, 
but it is very long, and the remainder we 
must withhold until to-morrow. The Minis- 
ter of Foreign Affairs, like hie colleague 
of Justice has, it appears, come into collision 
with the Representatives. After his speech 
was finished, several of the members rose 
to question him thereon, but whilet Mr. 
Tanaka SHoyro was addressing the House, 
Viscount Aoxr withdrew. The Represen- 
tatives then got mad, and Mr. Yamapa Tost 
moved that it was very improper for the 
Minister to withdraw without making any 
reply to the questions put to him, and 
that he be required to attend again on the 
\8th. This resolution was passed, after a 
stronger one to the effect that even Ministers 
of State should obey the directions of the 
President of the House; that it was impolite 
for the Minister to return home without ask- | 
ing for permission ; and that he therefore be 
required to attend again that night, had been | 
rejected. Evidently it will not do to attempt | 


and they seem quite capable of asserting thei | 
own rights. 


- 


On the assembling of the House of Repre- 
sentatives yesterday, the President announced 
that several motions had been submitted, one 
by Mr. Suygzurro for the amendment of the 


Saoco for an amendment of the Law of 
Election of members of the House of Re- 
presentatives, and the third by Mr. Ovyaar 
Broutro for an amendment of the Law 
of Organization of Qourte. He then intimated 


attempt to enforce this new code so early as| 
the new year was unwise, and this view was / 


hast 


¥| vious to the discussion of matters before the 
‘House. . Mr. Anat Sxoao, with the permission 


of the President, then stated that he required 
a more minute reply on the questions submit- 
ted the Government on the 9th inst., relative 


‘to the revision of the treaties. The question 


of treaty revision was one of long standing, 
and during that time many attempts had been 


‘| made but failed. This was due to the want of 


co-operation between the Government and 
people, for which they were very much ashamed, 
but asthe Oabinet had heartily exerted itself 
for the purpose, he would not blame them for 
what had ocourred in the past. What he want- 
ed to know was the steps the Oabinet intended 
taking to acoomplish their ends. Those who 
hold opposite views may argue that there 
are many things in diplomacy which required 
secresy, therefore the work should be left 


| exclusively in the hands of the authorities. 


But’ there are matters which should be 
kept secret and which should not. Such a 
matter as the military scheme should no doubt 
be kept secret, but he thought that this was not 
necessary in regard to the question of treaty 
revision. It was impossible for treaty negotia- 
tions to be brought to a head unless the peoples 
of both countries were agreed on it. As a matter 
of fact, although everything was supposed to 
have been kept secret, the conditions thereof 
were always conveyed to them through foreign 
newspapers, as was the case the year before 
last. Oriental statesmen are somewhat prone 
to be assuming, and inclined to disregard public 
opinion, alleging that they have experience of 
the business before them, and that the views of 
green students were unworthy of being taken 
into consideration. He hoped they would not 
fall into the same error. The points they requir- 


to ride roughshod over the new legislators, | 


Rules of the House, another by Mr. Arar| 


that Viscount Aoxr would deliver a speech pre- 


ed information upon were, lst, the history of 
treaty revision up to the present day; 2nd, 
the present progress of the work; and 3rd, 
the policy of the Government in connection 
therewith. He also wanted to know the date 
of the abolition of extra:territoriality and of 
autonomy in duties, whether it was intended 
to engage foreign judges in the future, aud 
whether mixed residence would be allowed 
or not, and if allowed, the date of its in- 
ception; whether the possession of personal 
or real estate would be allowed foreigners. 


He also wished to learn the circumstances 


attending the resignation of the Cabinet in | 
connection with treaty revision, and he added 
that he would probably ask some questions 
on the speech itself should there be anything 
therein he could not understand. Viscount 
Aoxr then rose and delivered the following 


speech, occupying over two hours in its 
delivery :— 
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IMPERIAL PARLIAMENT. 


>. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


Wepnespay, DECEMBER I7TH. 


The following is a translation of the first half of 
a speech delivered by the Minister of State for Fo- 
reign Affairs in the House of Representatives :— 


GENTLEMEN,—The 4th item of a series of inter- 
rogations addressed by Mr. Arai Shogo, and ote: 
members of this House, on the oth inst., to the 
Minister President of State, had reference to Treaty 
Revision and to the Government’s policy in respect 
of it. I hope to be able to offer you such an ex- 
planation of these matters as will prove satisfactory. 
But whether it will or will not prove satisfactory ts 
a point about which I can offer no prediction, for, 
as you are well aware, the foreign affairs of a 
country differ from its domestic in this that the 
limits of essential secrecy are very narrow. Obser- 
ving those limits, it is possible that I may not be 
able to offer a full statement in reply to the original 

uestion, still less to the detailed queries which Mr. 
Aisi has just submitted. I will try, however, to be 
as explicit as possible. I must, however, preface 
my rematks by a few words, Yesterday, when the 
Vice- Minister of Justice in addressing the House 
referred tothe Impetial Prerogative, the House, or 


to be more correct, several of the members, | 


uttered, I understand, expressions of dissatis- 
faction, 


that I stand in a different position here to- 


day from that occupied yesterday by the Vice- | 


Minister for Justice. If this House interprets the 
13th Article of the Constitution in the exact sense 
of its language, nothing more need be said; but 


for my part, whether [ read that Article by the | 
light of European Constitutions or as a part solely | 


of the Japanese Constitution, Lam resolved to dis- 
charge the duties devolving upon me tm accord- 


ence with the limits of the Imperial Prerogatives as | 
they are there defined. Nevertheless, it is not my | 
intention for a moment. to build myself a rampart | 
with those prerogatives and my own official duties, | 


and to screen myself behind it against your 
enquiries. I wish to speak, and I must speak. 

will therefore do so in accordance with my inter- 
pretation of the freedom permitted to me as Mini- 
ster of Foreign Affairs. One word more by way 
of prelude. ‘ Consult public opinion; consult 
public opinion,” 
Certainly, I consult public opinion. The Mini- 
sters of State also have not the smallest idea 


of dealing with this great question merely in 
unaided | 


Obedience to the dictates of their own 
notions and opinions. Still less have I any 
such idea, as I think you will perceive from 
what I am about to say to you. Yet another 
word, Mr. Arai has just told you that official 
secrecy has its degrees and limits, and that, 
although in military affairs secrecy may be im. 
perative, in diplomatic affairs he does not see its 
necessity. But I think that, according to the 
circumstances of the case, it is impossible to dis- 
linguish the point where reticence may end and 
candour commence, Mr. Araiasked also what had 
been the result of the resignation of the Cabinet 
last year, but I question whether .it devolves en- 
tirely on the Minister of State for Foreign Affairs 
to expound that point. The problem of Treaty 
Revision presented itself 18 or 19 years ago, and 
some of you are doubtless well acquainted with the 
facts relating to it, while some may be less full 
informed. At the risk, therefore, of making my 
speech somewhat long, I propose to explam to 
tai how the question arose, how it subsequently 
ared, and how it has to be treated in the future. 
The first Treaty between Japan and a Foreign 


But I must ask you to recognize clearly | 


insisted Mr. Arai in his speech. | 


Power was made in 1854; it was the Treaty with 
America concluded by Commodore Perry. Then 
followed the treaty with Russia in the same year, 
and the Treaties with England and Ilolland a few 
months later. You may not be aware of the 
spirit of those Treaties, so I crave your iudulgence 
while I explain it. At that time Japan was a 
closed country. Her only point of contact with 
Foreign Nations was the little island of Deshima, 
and the Treaties were consequently very incom- 
plete. They included litue more than provisions 
rendering our ports accessible to foreign vessels 
in distress, and they did not extend to any 
detailed conditions whatsvever—tThey contained 
nothing about customs duties or tradal questions, 
By degrees national affairs developed, and in 1857 
the Treaty of Shimoda concluded with America, 
followed by other Treaties in 1858, gave us the 
first compacts that fairly deserved to be called 
Treaties. Then for the first time provisions re- 
lating to trade made their appearance. These were 
Treaties with America, with Holland, with Russia, 
with Great Britain, and with France, Permit 
me to take you back to the period preceding these 
Treaties, and to recall events which are a source at 
once of regret and satisfaction to us to-day. In 
the treaty concluded with Russia in August, 1858, 
the 14th Article was of great value. It wasa provi- 
sion securing extraterritorial rights equally to both 
the high contracting parties. Thus if Russia 
became entitled to have consulates in Japan, for 
the control of her subjects visiting or residing in 
this country, Japan also became entitled to have 
consulates in Russian dominions, where her own 
subjects should be tried and punished according 
to | panda law. Doubtless it was due to the 
friendship then existing between Japan and Russia, 
that the extraterritorial clause in the Treaty was 
framed so as not to inflict any humiliation on 
Japan. Of course the state of our intercourse 
with Russia at that time was such that very few 
Russians came to Japan, and very few Japanese 
went to Russia, nor did the vague and incomplete 
character of the treaty help to develop that inter- 
course. Still, as I have just explained, commercial | 
relations with foreign countries were for the first 
time established by the treaties then concluded. 
The provisions in those treaties relating to customs 
duties were divided into four classes, but if I should 
attempt to give you a detailed explanation of the 
items in these four classes, I should need greater 
eloquence than I possess to complete the task before 
to-night or to-morrow morning. I shall therefore 
refrain from making the attempt, move especially 
as you can obtain all the necessary information by 
consulting the published volume of Treaties and 
Conventions. I may exlain, however, that the 
Customs Tariff then fixed was decidedly advant- 
ageous to Japan. You must not forget, however, 
that a disadvantagous condition was also inse:ted 
at thattime. As the saying is, every profit hasits 
loss, and if we gained an advantage in one direction 
in 1858, we suffered a disadvantage in another, 
namely in respect of the judicial arrangement. To 
confine ourselves to the Tariff, however. In the 
Trade regulations accompanying the Treaty, it was 
brome that the Tariff should be subject to revision 

ve years after the opening of the ports at the desire 
of either of the high contracting parties. But even 
this was not without its disadvantage, sitce it 
brought the question within the domain of interna- 
tional politics. Thus when in 1862 and 1863, there 
occurred the affairs of Kagoshima and Shimonoseki, 
affairs to which I have no desire to allude in detail, 
and which you gentlemea do not, I am sure, wish 
to have recalled, results ensued which produced 
a disastrous effect upon our Treaty relations. 
These results are to be found, as you are doubtless 
aware, in the Convention-of 1866. The Represew- 
tatives of the four Powers chiefly concerned in the 
Shimonoseki affair, namely, England, France, 
America, and Holland, stipulated that Japan should 
pay an indemity of 3,000,000 yen, but offered to 
remit one third of the amount if she agreed to open 
the ports of Kobe and Osaka at once to foreign 
trade. Further, these incidents exercised a most 
injurious effect upon our Tariff arrangements, for 
whereas under the former Tariff certain articles 


had been subject to a duty of 20 per cent., and 


certain others, as for example alcoholic beverages, 
to a duty of go per cent., the Government, in its 


then distur bed condition, was obliged to consent to 
a general lowering of all the rates to § per cent. 
Thenceforth the consequences of these mis- 
fortunes were felt in all diplomatic arrange- 
ments. The Treaties concluded with Germany 
and Austria, immediately before or after the 
commencement of the Meiji era, confirmed and 
perpetuated these tariff stipulations, The history 
of that time does not clearly show whether 
the negotiators concluded these treaties with a full 
knowledge of their injurious nature. I think, how- 
ever, that they possessed such knowledge, but were 
influenced by another consideration, namely, that 
in the Treaties of 1858 it was clearly provided that 
Japan would be entitled to claim Revision in 1872, 


and the negotiators consequently looked forward | 


to effecting a new and satisfactory arrangement at 
thattime. This was perhaps a sseuddel view 
to take, yet I am inclined to think it was taken, 
The Treaties concluded with Germany and Aus- 
tria in 1 had an undoubtedly grave bearing 
upon Japan's administrative and legislative auto- 
nomy. In the years immediately preceding the 
conclusion of these Treaties, national affairs and 
international intercourse had greatly developed, 
and the consequence was that the provisions 
of the Treaties of 1869 relating to jurisdiction 
and commerce were of a minute and detail- 
ed character. Thus in respect to extraterriorial 


jurisdiction, the powers exercised by Foreign Con- | 
suls, and the functions devolving upon Japa- | 
nese tribunals, were set forth with incompar- | 
ably more exactness than had been the case | 

. | Treaties must be revised, that the country has a 


in previous covenants. 


in the roth Article of the German Treaty and the 
22nd Article of the Austrian Treaty. I refer tothe 
most-favoured-nation clause. Whether or no 
public opinion in Japan has been directed to this 
question, it is certain that numerous newspapers 
have discussed it, and that in the West it has been 
a topic of constant argument between learned men, 
politicians, and international jurists. Only now 
has something like a definite conclusion been 


reached. The provisions of this most-favoured- 
nation clause are very wide. “ Whatever rights 
and privileges,” it says, “‘are granted to any 
other Power must be granted also to the Power 
concluding this treaty.” The effect of this clause 
upon the legislative and administrative autonomy 
of our country is most serious. Thus not only did 
the empire suffer grave a Wid from the Treaty of 
1866 in respect of fiscal affairs, but also from that 
time a distinction between foreigners and Japanese 
was established. in judicial matters. In a word, 
both our tariff autonomy and our fiscal autonomy 
were seriously impaired by that covenant. But 
privileges when they are once granted by treaty, 
become, as it were, the rights of those to whom 
they are granted, and cannot be revoked at will. 
What may be accomplished by force of arms ts 
a question apart, but to achieve the revision of a 
treaty by peaceful means is a task of great dil- 
ficulty. However, the Treaties concluded up to 
1869 becames subject to revision in 1872 under the 
provisions of the Treaty of 1858, as I have already 
explained. A year’s notice had wo be given. Count 
Soyejima was then Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
and His Majesty the Emperor sent a mission con- 
sisting of Iwakura, the Second Minister of State, 
Kido, Okubo, Count Ito and others to America and 
Europe, a proceeding which constituted the first 
step in the work of Revision. It was beyond ques- 
tion that in the year 1872 of the European calendar 
the Treaties became subject to revision, and the 
despatch of a special mission to the West was in 
consequence of that fact. Here, gentlemen, | 
would beg your attention to one point. The jour- 
nals at present urge upon me the necessity of ie- 
vising the Treaties, but at the same time declare 
that preparations sufficient to secure that object 
should be made. Now I ask you whether Iwa. 
kura Udaijin had made preparations or whether 
he had not made preparations; whether he con- 
sidered preparations essential or whether he did 
not considerthem essential. If this independent em- 
pire clearly possesses by treaty theright of Revision, 
what are the preparations that should be made? 


} of Revision was vested in the country, 


know about it if time permitted. 
| to say, however, that beyond question the vindica- 


The most disadvan- © 
tageous feature of these Treaties was contained | 


-everybody. 


Preparations is a word to which a narrow import 
or a wide import may be attached. The prepara. 
tions which I am asked to make today are ap- 
parently very extensive. Eighteen years ago, in 
1872, what preparations had the Governmen: 
made? Preparation or no preparation, the right 
No pre. 
parations are needed, I think, to establish this 
country’s right. It is the duty of the Government 
to revise the Treaties, In the discharge of that 
duty, no preparations are needed. It is a duty 
that must be performed. Iwakura then, proceeded 
to America in 1871 and opened negotiations with 
the Government of that country. Probably some. 
of you are unacquainted with what happened at 
those negotiations. This is matter of history no 
longer secret, and I should willingly tell you all I 
It will be enough 


tion of this country’s Sovereign rights, the recovery 
of her tariff and judicial autonomy was the 
prime purpose of the negotiation. Apparently 
the time was not ripe, however. The propo- | 
sals advanced by us elicited counter-propo- | 
sals of an embarrassing character. Our Govern. 
ment did not approve of them, and it was found 
impossible to continue the negotiations, Then, in 
1875, when Count Terashima held the portfolio of 
Foreign Affairs, it was recognised that the Trea- 
ties could not be left for ever unrevised. Once 
more the question was raised and the task essayed. 
For, as I have just told you, the Government has 
never for a single day failed to appreciate that the 


right to their revision, and that the duty of the 
Administration is to revise them. Not for a day 
has the work been neglected. The story of Count 
Terashima’s attempt I need not tell you. Itis an 
open secret, but its details do not concern us 
here. With regard, however, to the object of 
Revision, the recovery of the country’s tariff 
autonomy, the state of the nation must be 
considered. There were as yet no proper laws, | 
and our ideas about law as well as our customs 
differed so much from those of Europe that to ob- 
tain Western consent to the abolition of extraterri- 
torial jurisdiction seemed a hopeless task, and the 
recovery of our tariff autonomy was made the 
prime aim. I cannot here attempt to describe 
minutely the procedure adopted by Count Tera- 
shima, but with regard to the failure of his 
proposals, the cause was very significant. The 
Treaty Powers judged that Japan contemplated 
protective duties, and pressed her to explain what 
staples of manufacture she intended to protect. 
England is a free trade country. The rest of 
Europe, though not altogether free trade in prac. 
tice, ts tolerably unanimous, and, at all events, is 
not pr epared lo give its consent to any protective 
measures of which the precise purpose is not known. 
I cannot certainly say that this was the cause of 
the difficulty, but 1 imagine that it must have been. 


The Government was not deterred by these 


failures. It continued its efforts, and in 1878 
re-opened negotiations with the United States, 
cowcluding a Treaty which is now well know to 
It wasa Treaty of only to Articles, 
and the negotiator was Count Yoshida, now a 
Member of the Privy Council. tt contained a 
clause, however, providing that the Treaty should 
not go into force unless a similar Treaty were 
concluded with other Powers. The others, however, 
could not be induced to consent, and so _ this 
Treaty with America became of no value. In 
1880, Count Inouye became Minister of Foreign 
Affairs and put forward a draft of proposals tor 
Revision. Count Inouye’s idea was not to confine 


himself to one side of the question. He considered 
it insufficient to recover Tariff autonomy alone or 


judicial autonomy alone. Both must be recovered, 
and the next question was how far this could be 


recovered, Count Inouye devoted all his efforts 
to gaining support for this view, and at last 
in 1882, he succeeded im inducing the Foreign 
Powers to open a Conference in Tokyo. 


o ¢ This is 
matter within the knowledge of you all. The 


‘object of this Conference was to consider the 


proposals put forward by Count Inouye for the 
recovery of the country’s Tariff and Judicial 


autonomy, and to determine how for Japan’s de- 


mands might be complied with, The various 
points raised at this Conference were very nume- 
rous. Time forbids me to repeat them in detail, 
but the principal of them velated to Consular 
Powers, the Powers of Civil Courts, the Powers 
of Criminal Courts, Executive regulations, regula- 
tions for the Harbours and Settlements at the open 
Ports, rules as to the renting of land, rules 
relating to religous affairs, Tariff regulations, 
Tiade regulations, rules relating to Puaahacina 
Trade, to Light-houses, to Harbours, to Harbour 
dues, to Tonnage dues, to the chartering of 
Foreign Ships by Japanese subjects, rules relating 
to casualties at Sea, Laws of neutrality, the 
question of the operation of the Treaties, and so 
forth. With regard to this last point, a mistaken 
notion prevailed among Foreigners and Japa. 
nese, that no limit had been set to the operation 
of the Treaties. In point of fact their term was 
expressly limited to 1872, but in the course of 
years repeated failures to effect revision and their 
continued operation led people to regard them in 
the light of an established institution and ultimaiely 
to count them as a right. The basis of Revision 
having been approximately fixed at the Conference 
in 1882, an enlarged and amended scheme was 
put forward by Count Inouye in 1886. It did not 
at that times appear that foreign Powers would 
easily consent to our proposals, whether because 
public opinion abroad was not sufficiently advanced, 
or because the general conditions were not favour- 


{ Count Okuma and that of Count Inouye. The 
former was in fact based on the latter, Count 
Okuma’s proposals, however, as compared with 
Count Inouye’s were greatly simplified in respect 
of the jurisdiction question. If we represent 
this item by 10 in Count Inouye’s proposals it 
| will be represented by 2 or 14 in Count Okuma'’s. 
'Moreover, during Count Okuma’s tenure of 
office many questions which had been handed 
+} down from Count Inouye’s time were settled. 
, Count Okuma also adopted the plan of separate 
negotiations with the various Powers, and im this 
respect his policy differed from that of Count 
Inouye. Count Okuma’s view was that no hope 
-could be entertained of coming to an agreement 
| with 17 different Powers collectively, and the justice 
of this view was proved by the success of his 
labours which actually led as you know to the 
‘conclusion of Treaties with America, Germany, 
and Russia, the terms cf which are an open secret, 
These Treaties have not been published, but it is 
beyond all question that they were great improve- 
ments upon the Treaties elaborated in 1887. 
Nevertheless, public opinion rebelled against them, 
and the Government itself was greatly affected. 
You will allow me to pass briefly over this part of 
my subject too painful to dwell upon. The Treaties 
were not ratified and consequently could not be 
carried into effect. ‘Thus since 1872, this question 
has been raised time after time, only to fall again 
by the weight of the difficulties attaching to it, 


able, but Count Inouye none-the-less pushed the 
undertaking with the greatest zeal. It was, however, | 


found impossible to bring the negotiations to a |. 
successful issue, and at this stage two of the Powers | 


presented a new scheme which seemed at once 
shorter and in some respects better then the | 
previous programme, This was made a new basis 
of negotiations in the beginning of 1886. The prin- | 


cipal question of discussion related to jurisdiction. | 


The Tariff question was separate and I, as second 
delegate, was connected with it. Numerous ob- 
stacles presented themselves in the course of: the 
negotiations about Jurisdiction. One side wanted 
one thing, another something else, and no satisfac. 
tory result could be reached. In July Count 
Inouye came to the conclusion that the proposed 
Treaty contained Articles greatly opposed to 
Japan’s interest, and that it would be unwise to 
conclude it. When I say that this was Count 
Inonye’s opinion I am not telling you something 
which is distinctly recorded, but am only giving you 
my own belief. I believe that Count Inouye’s 
opinion was that if Japan concluded a treaty 
imposing such restrictions upon her judicial powers 
she would be taking a dangerous leap in the dark. 
He consequently broke off the negotiations, and the 
question was dropped foratime. This takes us to 
the close of 1887. I may remark here that the 


Foreign Office has had to deal with the Re. } 


presentatives and Plentipotentiaties of 17 different 
Powers and to consider the wishes and sugges- 
tions of each. A more complicated task it 
would be difficult to conceive. 
experience of it, and I think that the energy 
shown by Count Inouye in dealing with such a 
problem is worthy of all praise. Count Inouye 
_was succeeded at the Foreign Office by Count Ito 
who combined the office of Foreign Minister with 
that of Minister President. Daring Ito’s short 
tenure of the Foreign portfolio the question of 
lreaty Revision was not raised. Not that Count 
, leo had forgotten it, or that he did not recognise 
that Japan was entitled to Revision and that she 
was bound to accomplish it. But Count Inouye’s 
resignation had only just taken place and although 
Ito may have had in his mind a scheme of Revision 
it was not reduced to black and white. The ques- 
tron remained in abeyance until Count Okuma be- 
came Minister of Foreign Affairs in 1888. when as 
you are aware it was again raised. There was 


I myself have had © 


The Government has been not a little affected by 
the incidents of this difficult problem, yet the 
Government has wot abandoned the work. If it 
did so it would fail in its duty to the country—fail 
in asserting important rights which this Empire 
_undoubtedly possesses. 
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The following is the continuation of Viscount 
Aoki’s speech :— 


If you ask me why this question of Treaty 
' Revision cannot be abandoned, [| answer that 
whether from the Government’s point of view or 
‘from the people’s, or from yours, who represent 
| 40,000,000 of our countrymen, it has been esta- 
| plished since the first year of this Meiji era that the 
| Revision of the Treaties is among the national 
i duties. I say so because of the Imperial Oath 
i taken at that time, in accordance with which you, 
the Representatives of the people, are assembled 
here-to-day, and are enabled to discuss the affairs 
of the nation under the provisions of the Constitu- 
tion. ‘That first Article spoke of the duties devolv- 
ing on the nation and among them Treaty Revi- 
sion is, I think, included. Fully convinced, then, 
that Treaty Revision is an imperative duty, the 
Government has again, since last year, considered 
the question in all its bearings, and though 
perhaps I ought not to mention this, has discussed 
in the fullest manner the point of who should be 
entrusted with the task. The sequel of these 
deliberations was that | was appointed to the duty, 
and while I am well aware of my own want of 
* strength, I can assure you that | have never under 
rated, I do not now underrate, the difficulties of the 
task. Whatever may be my capacities, however, 
I have received His Majesty’s gracious commands 
to devote myself to the work, and I cheerfully obey 
them. Considered from another point of view, 
there is additional reason why this problem of 
) Treaty Revision cannot be abandoned. Account 
must be taken of the friendly disposition displayed 
towards Japan, and the appreciation of her progress 


no striking difference between the programme of 


: 
: { 


: 


shown by the Goverments of Foreign States since 
the time of Iwakura, down to the period covered 
by the negotiations of Counts Inouye and Okuma. 
i History will one day tell you how many and 
of what nature were the proposals made to 
our Government by Foreign Powers im the course 

of the various negotiations to which I have alluded. 

li is beyond my province, however, to give you a 
+ detailed account of those proposals. What Iam 


at liberty to tell you I will state briefly. The first +» ants of such men as those should allow their mental 


thing which I can tell you is that Foreign Govern- 
ments appreciate the progress made by Japan 
since the Restoration ; progress in government, in 
administration, and in legislation ; understand that 
with such a record behind us there can be no halt- 
ing in the future, and believe that this nation 
deserves to be included among the friends of 
Western peoples. Guided by these sentiments, 
they have consented in a measure to Japan’s 
demands. When, however, | became Minister of 
Foreign Affairs and found myself charged with this 
exceedingly difficult task, an idea occurred to me, 
which I venture to explain, not, [pray you to believe, 
with any reference to myself, but simply as a part of 
the problem, I thought, and I still think, that the 
Minister of Voreign Affairs cannot afford to 
devote himself from morning tll evening and from 
Spring to Fall to the task of Treaty Revision. He. 
has other duties to perform; duties connected with 
the foreign relations of the Empire. I think you 
will understand that the policy to be adopted by 
this country in its dealings with other nations re- 
quires the close attention of the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, and that many points arise in connection 
with it which, although they may not have presen- 
ted themselves with equal insistence to your states- 
men ten or fifteen years ago, are now matters of 
great moment, demanding no less care than Treaty 
Revision. Ever since the Formosan affair, a 
belief seems to have obtained that Treaty Revision 
should occupy the whole vista of foreign affairs, 
and the eyes of the country have been firmly 
fixed on the four ideographs Joyaku kaisei. Of 
the many difficult problems arising after that event 
and partly in connection with it, problems having 
deep concein for this Empire, whether considered 
from the point of view of its own dignity or from! 
the pomt of view of its position in the Orient, of | 
these problems lithe thought has been taken by 
the public. People have made the mistake of | 
imagining that Treaty Revision was the only grave | 
feature of our foreign policy, and of this mistake 
I was fully sensible when I assumed the portfolio | 
of Foreign Affairs. I felt then and dosiill feel that | 
the whole question of our foreign policy demands 
the deepest thought, and, in determining it, the 
points that first present themselves. for considera- 
tion are the position this Empire occupies and the | 
capacity of its inhabitants. As for the position) 
of the country, everybody is aggreed that it. 
ts excellent. If you look at the map of the, 
world, you will see that America has her back) 
turned to us, and that on her western coast, 
thousands of miles away from our shores, no good 
port lies open. Europe is no less distant from us| 
for all practical purposes. But here in Asia the 
| case is very different. At your doors sits a nation | 
of 270,000,000 people, ready to take your manu- 
factures aud products and to give you its own in. 
return, Look at the coal-fields of your own 
country in the north and in the south. Are not 
these land-marks set by nature to indicate the. 
position your country ought to take? = This 
coal, and other products which I need not 
evumerate, invite you to make use of them for 
the development of the national wealth, and tell you | 
plainly that it is your duty to cultivate the techni- 
cal knowledge and enterprise, and to raise the. 
capital necessary for taking advantage of these | 
natural gifts, and to offer them, not to countries | 
seperated from us by thousands of miles of rough 
seas, but to countries which stand smllingly at our. 
doors inviting us to be their partners in trade and 
industry. As to the second point, namely, the 
capacity of the nation, I think there is not much 
room for doubt. This nation possesses a reason- 
able measure of what in Europe is called genera- | 
tive power, and the growth of its popniation may 
be safely anticipated: Moreover, in respect of | 
moral endowments, I do not think there can be any | 
question as to the capacity of this nation, Occupy. | 
wie such a ame and posessing such capacities, 
why ts itt tha Ape 
a oe vale nm peoge of Japan do not devote | 
ght to the foreign policy of the Empire? | 
If you go back i your own history to the Ashikaga 
era, you will find that the men of southern Japan 
whom some may perhaps call pirates, launched 
eg whee wry and harried the coasts of 
and goin “ will I nt “f people, coming 
urely a elena he taking and leaving at will. 
newhat petty that the descend- 
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vista to be occupied entirely by the four ideographs 
Joyaku kaisei. It seems to me that largersubjects in. 
vite their attention, The present, however, is not the 
occasion for me to dwell atlength upon this phase of 
our foreign policy. Further, in speaking thus, I do 
not wish to underrate the importance or the diffi- 
culty of the Revision problem. The solution of 
that problem may in truth be called the ladder by 
which the countrycan ascend to those larger spher es 
of activity of which I have just spoken. For eigh- 
teen or nineteen years our statesmen have been 
devoting their best energies to the solution of this 
difficult question, and its settlement is unquestion- 
ably necessary. Persuaded of this, the present 
Cabinet has given much thought to the subject 
since last winter. We feel that Treaty Revision is 
no question of party politics, but that tt concerns 
the whole nation of 40,000,000. In considering 
the course that ought to be pursued with regard 
to it, the Government has spared no pains to 
‘ariive at a clear conception of the trend of 
public opinion and the views held by the nation. 
Only now is it possible to meet and consult with 
you, gentlemen, the Representatives of the people. 
It has been necessary hitherto to have recourse to 
other channels of contact, as for example the 
public press. I do not purpose to weary you by 
entering at length into this potnt, but with your 
permission I will quote some of the principal 
opinions put forward in the press. Thus, in 
November of last year, a newspaper told us that 
Consular jurisdiction and mixed residence could 
not exist side by side, and that the latter must be 
regarded as the price with which to purchase the 
abolition of the former. Another journal declared 
that it did not object to mixed residence, but that 
it did object to the combination of mixed residence 
and Consular jurisdiction. Another said that the 
two points of criticism in the former scheme of 
Revision were the granting of mixed residence 
without the abolition of Consular jurisdcition, 
and the permission given to foreigners to own real 
estate. It added that although everything else 
was not absolutely satisfactory, the amendment of 
these two points would content it. Another averred 
that the employment of foreigners in the capacity 
of Judges and the giving of any pledge as to the 
period for the compilation of the Japanese Codes 
of Law, were opposed to the national dignity. 
These, you may say, are only the opinions of the 
editors of newspapers. But they are Japanese 
newspapers. A large number of views have 
been expressed in journalistic columns on this 
subject, but their gist is contained inthe extracts 
which I have just read to you. The Fiji Shimpo, 
in one of its issues of last December, said that 
Count Terashima had failed over the Tariff question, 
and Count Inouye over the jurisdiction question, and 
asked whether the Government ought not to revert 
tothe Tariff problem, This is not the Government’s 
view. Count Inouye, as I have told you, and 
Count Okuma after him, were equally persuaded 
that the problem must be dealt with in its entirety, 
and that Tariff antonomy and Judicial autonomy 
must be recovered together, and such is my policy 
also. As for the other points made by the 
journals which [ have quoted, [I trust you will 
not imagine that such things ever lacked the 
Government’s appreciation, It was not, you may 
be sure, of Count Okuma’s own choice that any 
engagement was given with regard to the time 
when the Codes of Law should -be compiled, 
Doubtless he could not avoid some such concession. 


But on this point I hope, with the approval of 
His Majesty and the consent of the Cabinet, to 
make an arrangement such as shall satisfy you. 
This, however, is precisely.one of those questions 
which present most difficulties to your Foreign 
Ministers. In deciding how much we shall give 
and how much we shall ask, we must have reason. 
able grounds to go on, grounds such as shall be 
acknowledged in Japan at least, and, if possible, 
universally. And when [look at the demands to 
be formulated by Japan, I am compelled to ask 
myself what is the position of the Japanese Judici- 
ary and in what condition are Japanese Laws. 
England apart, the countries of Europe have 
wiitten Codes of Law in accordance with which 
justice is administered, whereas the compilation 
of the Japanese Codes has only just been com. 


pleted and they are not yet in operation. This ? 
is one of the points about which Foreign Powers | 
raise the greatest difficulty and are most anxious | 


to obtain guarantees. Not until 1872, was one of 
the most signal reforms in Japanese modern his- 
tory effected, namely the complete separation of 
the Executive and the Judiciary, and not until 
1882 were the new Criminal Codes put into 
force. These Codes were vot servile copies of 
the French, or of the German, yet I think that 
the principles embodied in them entitle them to 
rank with high products of Western legislation, 
They ave now in successful operation. — Then in 
1885 followed the law of the examination of Judges. 
By this law it was publicly recognized: that pudt- 
cial officers must possess a high standard of learn. 
ing, and must be able to endure a thorough test 
of their capacties. We have here a guarantee of 
considerable value. ‘Then we have the great work 
of civil codification, which is indeed a sigual 
step of progress and we have also the Law of the 
Organization of the Courts of Justice, which, in 
my opinion, deserves to rank as an_ article 
ef the Constitution, Next there is the Commer. 
cial Code, which is to go into operation next 
year. About this I crave your permission to say a 
word with reference to a speech delivered by 
one of your members in this House yesterday. 
Mr. Suyematsu said that some special reason had 
probably influenced the Government in respect of 
the Code. But I hope I need not tell you that 
the idea of legislating for two or three thousand 
foreigners who live among us rather than for the 
40,000,000 of Japanese people, has never for a 
moment been entertained by the Government. 
The Commercial Code was compiled and promul 
gated solely to meet the needs of this nation, and 
with no ulterior object whatever. The Constitution 
too is a most effective guarantee. I allude of 
course to guarantees given to foreign Governments 
and foreign nations, and I repeat that among 
such guarantees the Constitution is of paramount 
value. This Constitution came into operation last 
month—and I need scarcely say that the existence 
of ample reasons for pulling it into operation was 
thoroughly recognised by the Government. From 
the time of its enforcement all pretext to entertain 
any mistrust of Japanese laws was removed. I do 
not say that foreigners previously withheld their 
confidence from our laws, but I do say that laws 
passed by the representatives of the nation in 
the two Houses of the Diet, possess in public opi 
nion a value not attaching to laws enacted under 
different circumstances, and constitute guarantees 
worthy of all confidence. The Government is per- 
suaded that the representative institutions of this 
country, now in force, will be regarded as valu- 
able guarantees by the Treaty Powers. The 
repeated failures to accomplish Treaty Revision 
since 1872 may be looked back to with regret, 
but, on the other hand, we have the ptogress of 
Japan to consider. The guarantees furnished 
by that progress and the increased knowledge 
which the world now possesses of Japan’s condi- 
tion, warrant us In hoping that the position of this 
empie will now induce Foreign Powers to treat 
our proposals with liberality. 1 am disposed to 
think, indeed, that the failures made in Treaty 
Revision have been so many steps in the history 
of our couutry’s progress. Turning now to the 
question of what course should be pursued hence 

forth, our Government finds itself confrounted bya 
consideration of great moment vis-d-ais the Treaty 
Powers. We are bound not to take any siep 
which shall suddenly rendes nugatory the consider 

ation that our proposals have hitherto received at 
the hands of the Treaty Powers and the fi iendly 
disposition they have displayed towa: ds us. Again, 
i any attempt were made to suddenly disturb the 
privileges enjgyed by Foreign Powers under the 
lreaties, it would be only watural that trouble 
should arise. Guided by these reflections, the Go- 
vernment Is giving its deepest attention to the pro- 
Liem of what steps should be taken and how far we 
should advance. Let me add a word here. In the 
carly years of the Ale: era, whenever any difficulty 
arose, the Representatives of Foreign Power sused 
lo combine, four or five at a time, and adopt what 
may almost be called a policy of intimidation 
(Xyohaku shudan) towards Japan. But this is 


ancient history, We are now treated in a tho. 
roughly friendly manner. Lthink, then, that all 
these ‘changes which have come about, constitute 
ample guarantees. Further, both from an admini 
strative and a legislative point of view, Treaty Re. 
vision must be accomplished, Our liberty and right 
as subjects have their sourcé in the Sovereign, and 
in order to secure them to us the Constitution has 
been granted. You all know this without hearing 
it from me. Now that we possess a Constitutional 
Government, the independence of the Executive 
and of the Legislature cannot be questioned in 
speech or disturbed by act. Yet what has been 
the fact up to the present time? You know 
well, gentlemen, and especially do those among 
‘ou know who have seived as judicial officials. 
1. not an expert in such matters, scarcely venture 
to speak to you. about them, or to offer you 
detailed proofs of how much that independence is 
interfered with by the extraterritorial system. But 
I would direct your attention to the 4th Article of 
the Constitution where it is stated that “the Em- 
eror is the head of the Empire, combining in 
Himself the rights of Sovereignty, and exercising 
them according to the provisions of the Constitu- 
tion,” and I would ask you whether the existence 
of Extraterritorial Jurisdiction within His Ma- 
jesty’s dominions does not conflict with this Article. | 
i would direct your attention to the 8th Article 
where it is written that “to maintain public safety 
or to avert public calamities, the Emperor issues 
Imperial Ordimances in the place of law when the | 
Imperial Diet is not sitting,” and | would ask you 
whether the existence of Extraterritorial Jurisdic- 
tion within His Majesty’s dominions does not con- 
flict with this Article. I would direct your attention 
to the 57th Article, where it ts wittten that “ the 
Judicature shall be exercised by the Courts of Law 
according to law, in the name of the Emperor,” 
and | would ask you whether the existence of Ex- 
tratertitorial Jurisdiction within His Majesty's 
dominions does not conflict with this Article; 
whether until the Treaties are revised, a conflict 
does not exist between the legislative and judicial 
powers created by this Constitution and the exer. 
cise of Consular Jurisdiction on Japanese soil. If 
there is such a conflict, then it follows that at 
the present moment the free exercise of this 
Empire’s Administrative and Legislative sights 
is prevented by the acts of a number of indepen. 
dent Powers within our borders. Do not those 
various Powers possess the status of independence 
within Japanese’ territory? Having we not here 
a number of independent Powers, veritable tmperia 
in imperto, theig, subjects and citizens living upon 
us of sojourning in our midst? Such a state of 
affairs proves beyond all question that the Tiea- 
ties must he revised. On the other hand, as 
I have already said, the unity of Foreign 
Powers must not be disturbed, neither must the 
puvileges they enjoy under the Treaties be sud. 
denly taken away. Therefore the Government 
has opened negotiations, and I think that the 
policy intends to pursue will be understood 
by you if you recall the extracts | have read 
to you from the newspapers and the explana. 
tory rematks I have added. When, however, 
you ask me to disclose what is now under deli- 
beration and in negotiation, | find myself in a 
difficulty. I think that if it were possible for me 
to answer Mr. A:ai’s questions fully, to tell you 
what we have proposed, what answers we have re- 
ceived from the Treaty Powers, and how far thei: 
ee disposition has been displayed towards us— 
think that if I could tell you these things fully, 
many of you—I do not say all, but many—would 
be satisfied. But I am not at liberty to speak to you 
openly as I should to any own colleagues in the | 
Government for the purpose of securing their con- 
sent, or as the Cabinet would speak to the Emperor 
to obtain His Majesty’s sanction. A certain jour- 
nal has been good enough to say that I am 
between the nether and the upper mill-stones, 
and truly it well described my position. Those | 
of you who are acquainted with the rules | 
and methods of foreign diplomacy will appre- 
ciate this, and I venture to think that if you 
were all acquainted with those rules you would 
not have placed me between the mill-stones lo-day. 
The Government is resolved to assert this coun. 
trys Sovereign tights and to take every possible 


step for the promotion of its economic advantage. 
But, as I have pointed out, extreme measures are 
to be avoided. We do not believe that they would 
be for the advantage of the country or of its 
forty million inhabitants. Short of such measures, 
the Government is sparing no efforts within the 
limits of the country’s ability to achieve the object 
of placing the empire's fiscal and judicial affairs on 
an independent footing. One word with reference 
to my statement that I am not at liberty to give 
you full particulars. It is the custom now-a-days 
to quote precedents fiom England or America, 
and with your permission I will read you what 
Lord Clarendon said inthe. British Parliament 
in 1802. (The speaker here read an extract from 
a speech delivered by Lord Clarendon pointing out 
that a Minister of the Crown was bound by his 
duty to his Sovereign to refrain from disclosing 


the particulars of any affair falling within the scope 
of the Royal prerogative.) “That will explain to 
you why Iam prevented from answering all your 
questions in full. 
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